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Foreword 



Four hundred thirty-one educational leaders from forty-five 
states, the District o£ Columbia, and Puerto Rico participated in 
the Sixth Annual National Vocational and Technical Teacher Educa- 
tion Seminar, The purpose of the seminar, conducted October 23- 
26, 1972, in Columbus, Ohio, was to discern the implications of 
career education for teachers^ preparation. 

The program for the seminar centered around three primary 
topics: (1) rationale for career education, (2) implications for 
professional personnel and teacher education programs, and (3) 
bases for occupatiional clustering. The implicat ior^s o£ the career 
education cor.icept for teacriier education were presented through a 
series of forml pinesentatLoois and discussion group interaction 
sessions. TbSs pub ii cation^ includes the texts of t2XB formal pre- 
sentations, i-'n:cluding reac"tion from panel groups ami summaries of 
small discussion group sessions. 

AppreclHTXion is exteinded to the session presid^frs fox their 
assistance .rn. .conducting the seminar. Recognition li: given to tte 
group disciisiaTi leaidjsrs v?h:o conducted and reported group d:e- 

libeTations. A sperial thiante is given to tihe progi::niaiCT. pihamiiig. 
committee- far its help in ^cuiSnrnrg the development of xhe seminar. 
Special nstuixe is given to the following Center staff for their 
contTiburxoirs to the seminar: Anna M. Gorman, component director; 
Joseph F. Clark, research associate; Darrell L. Ward, coordinator; 
N. L. McCaslin, who guided the seminar^s group discussion activity; 
Jerry P. Walker and Peter Simmons, evaluation; and the research 
associates who served as hosts and hostesses during the three-day 
seminar. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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Preface 



The Sixth Annual National Vocational and Technical Teacher 
Education Seminar was held in Columbus, Ohio, October 23-26, 1972. 
The theme of the seminar was ^'Implications o£ Career Education for 
Teachers^ Preparation." 

To afford the participants a common background upon which to 
advance their thinking on career education, four presentations 
were given. These included the ' rationale for career education, 
the context of career education, the tenets for the career educa- 
tion school-based model, and the tenets for the career education 
employer-based model. Since occupational cluster ing ' is an' integral 
part of any career education model,, three presentations focused 
on the bases for occupatljomi clustering, occupational clustering 
in the comprehensive Career Education Model, and the Oregon plan 
for occupational clustering. Tbe implications for teacher prep- 
aration fcccus evoilved tlxroughaTO the :p:ro_gTam. Three professional 
person? :w1id are td3:w iiTvcilivexi in canrv^r education program dis- 
cussed t-ke±r chaTE;ing r^zlke-s . Aiii undergraduate program and an in- 
service euucation program for preparing professional personnel for 
career education were presented. Three teacher educators dis- 
cussed possible changing roles for educators because of the career 
education emphasis. A summary of the small group discussion is 
included in this Proceedings. The final presentation (and second 
keynote address) was given on the rewards of being iT^ ^'olved in a 
career education program. 

Awards were presented to individuals for their devotion to 
keeping abreast of educational developments as evidenced by attend- 
ing five of the six national seminars sponsored by The Center. 
Copies of the presentations were distributed at the conclusion of 
each session. 

The following collection of scholarly papers is presented to 

you. 

Anna M. Gorman, component director 
Joseph F, Clark, research associate 
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Rationale foi Career Education 



By Rupert N. Evans 
and 

Gordon McCloskey* 



In an interdependent technological society, the development 
of competence to produce a fair share of commodities and services 
is a major objective of any realistic educational system. So is 
the development of ability to earn income. Competence to pursue 
civilized leisure and to fulfill the general obligations of respon- 
sible citizenship are equally important and closely interrelated 
objectives. 



Emerging concepts of "career education" can be viewed as one 
basic part of the process by which an educational system pursues 
all of those objectives. Clearly, work and the products of work 
help make life satisfactory. VJork, in itself, can be psycholog-_ 
ically rewarding. Useful work can also help people fulfill a major 
portion of their civic obligations. Income derived from work can 
enlarge opportunities for individuals and their families to enjoy 
leisure. Adequate income also enhances individual self-rospect 
and provides opportunities to consume fair shares of the commod- 
ities and services produced by fellow citizens. 



For these reasons, career education has the potential for be- 
coming more fhan the catchword of the latest commissioner of edu- 
cation. In other places (e.g., Hoyt, Evans, Mackin, and Mangum, 
Career Education: What It Is and How To Do It [Salt Lake City: 
Olympus Fiiblishing Company, 19 72]) it has been pointed out that each 
of the components of career education exists in some form in the 
schools today. They need to be brought together into a coherent 
whole, extending from early childhood education, through post- 
secondary education of many types, to education for retirement. 



*Dr. Evans is professor. Department of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, College of Education, University of Illinois. 

Dr. xMcCloskey is professor, Department of Education, Wash- 
ington State University. 
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In order to form a coherent whole, which is clearly related 
to other aspects of education, career education needs a rationale 
This rationale is beginning to take shape, through speeches, books, 
articles, and conversation among concerned educators and other 
citizens. This paper is an attempt to add to the development of 
such a rationale by examining five of its related parts: need for 
practice m career decision-making, motivation for learning the 
material m the school curriculum, the importance of work to so- 
ciety, the changing needs for workers, and the need for prepara- 
; for work. 



Practice in Career Decision-Making 

Much of the current school program actually discourages de- 
cision-making by students. Each year of school is designed to pre- 
pare for the next, the curriculum is largely predetermined, and 
the only real decision in school is the decision of whether or 
not to meet the school's expectations. Even here, the full force 
of society is marshaled to force compliance. 

Most youth make tentative occupational choices several times 
before they enter high school. If a child of age seven or seven- 
teen announces that' he wants to be a lawyer or a truck driver we 
maybe reasonably sure of three things: (a) this tentative de- 
cision IS made on the basis of inadequate knowledge of his own 
characteristics and of the demands of the job; (b) the school has 
done little to provide either type of. knowledge ; and (c) the school 
will say, m effect, "You are too young to concern yourself with 
such things. They should be decided later." 



Every college has graduates who are about to complete the 
baccalaureate serenely confident that a decision about the type 
of work to be sought or any other important decision can be post- 
poned still longer. This continual deferral of decision-making 
is not true of all other cultures and need not be true of this 
one. Avoidance of decisions can be taught as can ability to make 
decisions. 



The recent literature on career development makes it clear 
that ability to make adequate decisions in this field is learned 
behavior. The term "occupational choice" is no longer favored, 
because it seems to imply a one-time, irreversible decision. Ca- 
reers are built th-rough a series of experiences that affect se- 
quences of decisions, most of which are revocable, occurring 
throughout life. Obviously these decisions can be planned, they 
can occur by chance, or some combination of planning and chance 
can be involved. Most of the research in career development sug- 
gests that most careers in our society follow one of the latter 



two patterns. This type of research is descriptive and concen- 
trates on describing what types of careers are actually followed 
by people who have different types of careers. 

It is not enough, however, to be able to describe typical 
patterns of careers that exist today. By any standard, many Ca- 
reers are unsatisfactory to the individual, and many careers con- 
tribute little to the goals of society. Such careers are not the 
goal of career education. Rather, the goal is the development of 
an 1 deal career. 

From the standpoint of the individual, an ideal career may- 
be defined as a succession of work experiences, each of which is 
personally more satisfying than the one that precedes it. Such 
an ideal career is much more likely to be reached: (a) if it has 
a firm base in career education, (h) if the student, whether youth 
or adult, learns that satisfactions are built on more than imme- 
diate earnings, (c) if the student learns more and more about his 
or her interests and capabilities in relationship to the needs of 
society, and (d) if he or she is taught that there are preferred 
ways of securing and evaluating jobs. 

Some educators seem to have an almost irrational fear of 
teaching decision-making in relationship to the world of work. 
They seem to feel. that such instruction will lead to early, irre- 
vocable occupational decisions which will minimize future student 
options. This attitude seems a bit like that of the parent who 
does not allow a youth to have dates until reaching the age of 
twenty-one. The intention is to keep the youthVs options open; 
the effect is often the opposite--a liaison with the first person 
available after the bars are let down. 

Career choice involves some of the most important decisions 
of a person's life. It does much to determine his standard of 
living and, even more important, his style of life and much of his 
happiness. A decis.ion as important as this should not be left to 
chance or have no base in education. Adequate career development 
demands a series of choices, extending over a period of time, and 
education has a vital role to play in facilitating these decisions 
and enabling them to be made on a more rational basis. 

Motivation for Learning What the School Teaches 

The series of tentative occupational choices which students 
typically make can be used to provide motivation for learning much 
of what the school has to teach. For some students, there is too 
little motivation to learn in school. The standard motivational 
ploys used in the school are ''Learn it I You'll like itl^^ or ^'Learn 
i.t! It^s good for youl'^ These motivations suffice for some of 
the pupils most of the time, but not for all of the pupils all of 
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the time. One way to build intrinsic motivation is to show ways 
in which the material to be learned is relevant to the needs of * 
society. It is possible that young people today are more concerned 
about service to others than any previous generation in our soci- 
ety. Career education provides a means for demonstrating the 
social relevance of most school learnings by showing their rela- 
tionships to socially relevant careers and, indeed, to the contin- 
ued existence of society. 

Perhaps an even more important motivator is provided by show- 
ing the ways m which material taught and competencies developed 
m the school are relevant to the individual goals already held 
by the student. The tentative occupational choices made by most 
students provide a natural vehicle for demonstrating relevance 
Most school subjects can contribute something to success in each 
occupational field. All school subjects can contribute a great 
deal to success in some occupational fields. If the student can 
be shown how the subject is relevant to his or her personal in- 
terests, motivation to learn is enhanced. 

There are two common but contradictory objections to using 
student occupational choice as a motivational force for school 
learning: (a) the choice made by the student is almost certain 
to be changed and, therefore, does not provide a stable base for 
motivation; (b) the school, by using the student's choice of oc- 
cupation as a motivating factor, is locking the student in and de- 
creasing his or her options. The first of these objections assumes 
that stability is desirable, while the second assumes that it is 
not . 

Career development involves a series of tentative occupation- 
al explorations, each of which appears to the individual at the 
time to be highly important and worthy of further study. Whether 
the occupational choice will be the same in a month, a year, or ' 
ten years is not important from a motivational standpoint.' In 
order to learn to read or write, one must read or write about 
something. Too often the teacher wants each student to read or 
write about the same things. But learning would certainly be en- 
hanced if each student reads or writes about those things in which 
he or she is interested. If that interest changes next month, the 
student will still retain the basic skills learned in the process. 
It is important to design instruction so that reading and writing 
(and other school subjects) make sense while they are being learned. 
By capitalizing on tentative early vocational choice an additional 
motivating factor can be provided. 

It is also important, however, to note some of the by-products 

of such learning. It is no minor accomplishment to learn enough 

about an occupation and about oneself to be able to decide wheth- 
er or not to continue in that field of interest. Neither is it 

a small matter to be able to come to a decision, rather than 
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postponing it. Nor is it inconsequential to be able to research 
a topic and come to a conclusion. 

All of this assumes, of course, that the teacher knows enough 
about the applications of his subject to be able to be of some 
assistance to a learner, and that the teacher is willing to allow 
students to pursue different interests while still learning com- 
mon subject matter. 



The Importance of Work to Society 

It has always been true that no society can exist without 
work. Any one individual may elect not to work, but work hab to 
be performed to furnish food, shelter, and other necessities of 
life for the individual and to enable society to move toward the 
achievement of its goals. Throughout history, there have been 
predictions of a society in which no one will have to work be-.ause 
slaves or machines will take over. Such predictions overlook the 
work needed to secure and subjugate slaves and to build and main- 
tain machines and to supply- energy to them. They also overlook 
the psychic effects of dependency on human or nonhuman slaves. 
Work, by some, if not by all, will continue to be one of life's 
necessities, and for many people it will remain one of life's re- 
wards, because it provides self -fulfillment and another good rea- 
son for existence. 

In recent years, however, the nature of work has changed. 
One of the most important changes has been that unskilled jobs, 
have decreased sharply in number while skilled and professional" 
jobs have become far more complicated. At the same time, the num- 
ber of youth has increased markedly. This has had the effect of 
sharply increasing the unemployment of youth. (In the 1930 's youth 
unemployment was one and one-half times as high as general . unem- 
ployment. For forty years it has increased steadily, and now it 
is more than three times as high.) Youth who .have had vocational 
education (a part of career education) have unemployment rates 
only equal those of the general population. 

Unemployment rates do not tell the whole story, however. In 
order to be unemployed, one has to be looking for paid work. An 
increasing proportion of youth are not looking for work and hence 
are not counted among the unemployed. Some of these people have 
looked for work, could not find it because they had no salable 
skills, and stopped looking. The part of career education that 
develops salable skills obviously could have helped them. An even 
more basic problem is developing, however. There is a youth sub- 
culture that rejects work, largely because its members do not 
understand the contributions of work to society and to individual 
well-being in more than a monetary sense. 
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. is a well-known fact that attitudes are first shaped earlv 

m life and that attitudes toward work, are formed a'^ are other 
attitudes. For example, first-graders have clear attitudes as to 
which occupations are desirable for men and which for women, and 
these attitudes often do not change between the fir-^t ' th 
grades These findings suggest that the pari of carcp .uacatioi; 
which has to do Kith Pf,,,.' . jward work (e.g., the dignity of 
all productive voiKj needs to start in early childhood. Moreover, 
these findings suggest that the present elementary school program 
IS having little effect on changing attitudes toward work 



The Changing- Nature of Work 

.;,m...^:?c^^^i^^ °^ national and state occupational projections, 

sup^arts eleven general observations regarding occupational trends: 

1. Occupational opportunities and requirements continue to 
change. So do the types of capabilities involved in ef- 
fective work. 

2. The rate of change is accelerating. Existing occupations 
become obsolete at a more rapid rate. Types of skills 
and knowledge required for work in most occupations are 
changing at a faster pace. 

5. Steadily larger percentages of workers change jobs more 
often. 

■4.. Steadily, the work force becomes more mobile. Larger 
percentages of workers move from one geographic locatixm 
to another with increasing frequency. 
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Numbers and percents of workers earning incomes in low- 
skill occupations continue to decline. 

6. In a steadily growing percentage of work situations ef- 
fective performance requires higher levels of skill and 
knowledge.. 

7. There is a growing similarity between capabilities con- 
tributing to on-the-job success and preparation for posi: 
Mgn school training. 

8. Uniemployment among teen-agers and young adults, especial' v 
among poorly educated members of minority groups-, is in- ' 

. creasing. 

9. The geographic locations of specialized indxjstries con- 
tiihiiffi to shift. 
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10.. Variations . in national levels o£ ecomonic activity, 

national priorities, money supplies, and interest rates 
continue to cause drastic variations in levels of em- 
pi .yment in particular occupational categories in par- 
ticular localities, states, and regions, 

11. For all of the above reasons it becomes increasingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to predict exact local 
levels of employment in particular categories. 

The above trends indicate the growing stake of individuals, 
localities, and states in career education plans that maximize 
worker adaptability and readiness for retraining . 

IVhen local **reductions in force^\ are necessary, or deemed 
desirable, few firms are able to find other jobs for many of their 
displaced personnel. That is not the primary function of individ- 
ual firms. But in a fluid occupational world preparing workers 
for joh adaptability, mobility, and retraining is one priirrary re - 
sponsibility of educators. 



Increasing Need for Higher Levels 
of Knowledge and Skill 

The steady increase in the percentage of the work force em- 
ployed in occupations requiring higher levels of skills and tech- 
nical knowledge increases the urgency of providing modernized oc- 
cupational education for steadily larger percentages of the popu- 
lation. In the past substantial percentages of people could, and 
did, earn incomes in occupations requiring little or no education. 
As such occupations continue to disappear, unemployment of unskilled 
and semiliterate teen-agers and adults in low- income occupa- 
tions is increasing. This is intensifying social tensions and in- 
creasing the. costs of welfare and unemployment compensation. It 
is urgent to plan vocational counseling services that give young 
people a chance to base occupational choices on much more aware- 
ness of the full range of possible choices and the scope and speed 
of change. 

Most vocational educators recognize the facts of accelerating 
occupational change. Most of them also recognize the immense hu- 
man and economic, stakes of individuals, localities , states , and 
nations in planning for vocational-technical educational programs 
that enable youth and adults to steadily earn incomes and enable 
industries and geographic areas to maintain satisfactory levels of 
economic activity. Likewise, there is growing public awareness of 
the heavy personal and social costs of outmoded occupational com- 
petence and unemployment. 
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llie increasing tempo of job obsolescence, and increases in 
the frequency with which a growing percentage of workers encounter 
need for retraining, demonstrates the urgent need to plan educa- 
tional programs that enable youth and adults to acquire the types 
and combination of capabilities that equip them for entry jobs and 
also for the frequent retraining necessary for reasonably steady 
employment during the years in which they must earn incomes. 

There is urgent need for occupational education planners to 
recognize the growing inadequacy of vocational training aimed only 
at entry job capability plus periodic retraining for another spe- 
cific job. Obviously such efforts should continue to be two major 
parts of a total career education program. But in view of facts 
demonstrating the increasing tempo and scope of technological de- 
velopment and occupational change, such training alone does not 
provide a built-in mechanism for avoiding prolonged periods of un- ■ 
employment and for decreasing the difficulties of 'the retraining 
which is becoming a steadily larger aspect of every person's ability 
to earn an income. 

Both national and state projections of occupational change 
provide means of identifying major types of occupational oppor- 
tunities generally available in the near future and major types of 
specialized and general capabilities youth and adults will need 
for job entry, advancement , and mobility . Provisions for enabling 
youth to acquire such capabilities should be starting points for 
any career education plan which avows intent to equip individuals 
for steady employment during their work-age years. 

The following general capabilities have been demonstrated to 
be fundamental; 

(a) minimum levels of literacy 

(b) oral communication capabilities, especially conversation 
and informal discussion 

(c) basic science and mathematics capabilities 

(d) motivation to earn an income and pursue necessary training 

(e) attitudes that contribute to individual productivity and 
cooperative on-the-job human relationships 

Elementary and secondary schools can, and should, play major 
roles in development of those capabilities. Increasingly, these 
general capabilities become an essential foundation for development 
of specialized technical capabilities that make people employable. 
Likewise, such capabilities are increasingly essential for more 
of the retraining more people more frequently find necessary. 



At present much vocational counseling and training results 
only in placing persons in entry jobs ",h'dV soon disappear and in 
retraining for other specific jobs tha: are also soon outmoded. 
*Both entry job competence and retraining for specific jobs are 
essential. But it is also urgent that such training include de- 
velopment of general capabilities that increase worker adaptability 
and increase worker ability to acquire new and higher levels of 
competence. Unless this is done, in a world of rapid occupational 
change, entry job training and retraining for one more specific 
job alone has a perpetual dog-chasing-its -tail result. 

Career education planning should aim at providing instruction 
and counseling that provide youth and adults with the capabilities, 
perceptions, and attitudes that have been demonstrated to be es- 
sential for inevitable retraining and occupational mobility . This, 
in turn, indicates the growing need for. joint elementary-secondary- 
trade school -community college policy development and planning. 

Facts showing the growing need for general capabilities that 
make people occupationally adaptable and facilitate frequent re- 
training demonstrate the growing need for developing much closer 
planning and operational relationships between vocational and gen- 
eral education. All educational planners should carefully avoid 
being mired in historic but outmoded distinctions between general 
and vocational education. This need for coordinated planning is 
reinforced by the principle that persons preparing for all occupa- 
tions have equal rights to education that prepares them for equal 
participation in civic affairs and rewardful leisure. No group 
of pupils should be deprived of the general education essential 
for exercise of those rights . 

All of the above facts emphasize the growing need for more 
effective combinations of instruction and counseling. Experience 
is demonstrating that simply making instruction available does 
not alone enable, pupils to recognize its benefits to them nor mo- 
tivate them to complete adequate training. This is especially ^ 
true of youth living in rural areas and urban neighborhoods where 
their perceptions of opportunities and need are restricted by 
limited contact with the wide and expanding variety of occupations 
that actually exists. 

As more occupations require higher levels of skill and knowl- 
edge, persons lacking such capabilities will become less and less 
employable. Consequently, as provided by the 1968 federal legis- 
lation, vocational education must intensify its emphasis on ade- 
quate training for pupils who need it most. It is urgent that our 
traditional practice of selecting pupils most likely to succeed 
be heavily supplemented with additional effort to assure occupa- • 
tional competence for those who are presently least competent and 
least motivated. Unless vocational education takes such steps. 
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and quickly, steadily larger percentages of youth passing through 
public schools will become less employable. 

Recent studies show that a growing percentage of teen-agers 
and low- income adults in cities and rural areas are becoming un- 
emplo>fed. The increase in percentages of unemployed Black, Chicano, 
Puerto Rican, and native American teen-agern is particularly high 
and is growing at a much more rapid rate than for Caucasians. This 
brings up major questions about vocational education policy and 
objectives and its role in the nation's comprehensive manpower 
development programs. 

So far vocational educators have tended to select students 
deemed most ready to enter training programs and most likely to 
succeed. With some reason and justification, the assumption has 
been that vocational educators' first obligation is to provide 
competent employees for local industries. That is a legitimate 
objective which should be maintained. But, current experience 
demonstrates that that objective alone is inadequate to meet the 
needs of a growing percentage of youth and the total needs of com- 
munities. Some agencies or institutions must, accept responsibility 
for preparing even the less able youth to become occupationally 
-competent. No society can afford to have increasingly large per- 
centages of young people roaming the streets and becoming still 
less able to earn incomes. 

iNumerous observers predict that if the present trend contin- 
ues, there will be an increase in public demand that agencies 
other than schools take over ever larger portions of vocational 
education functions. 

As more occupations grow more technical and as accelerating 
rates of change increase the need for more frequent retraining, 
there is a corresponding increase in the similarities of general 
capabilities required for occupational competence and for success 
in post-high school education. 

The "either-or concept that the secondary school can, should, 
or will track pupils for only "vocational" or only "college" train- 
ing is outmoded, by changing occupational and educational oppor- 
tunities requirements. Students will he better motivated and their 
plans ^will be more realistic if emphasis is placed on open doors 
and diversity of choice rather than closed doors and the illusion 
of one-track occupational routes. 

The currently popular assertion that "you do not need college 
training for work m most jobs" has varying degrees of validity. 
But it is probably a poor basis for planning effective career edu- 
cation programs. Various levels of post-high school training are- 
occupationally useful to a growing percentage of individuals. And 
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pieparation for such training is an integral part of training for 
entry and advancement in a growing number of modern occupations. 

It is more practical than ever to provide pupils with both 
the specialized training necessary to enter a, specific occupation 
and the general capabilities that equip him for either on-the-job 
retraining or for advanced post-high school education. 

Obviously, millions of people are earning good incomes ^'with- 
out going to college.*' But that fact does not at all imply that 
they could not, or should not have opportunity to also pursue some 
level of post-high school education for whatev.er reasons they may 
have . 

Genuinely effective career vocational education should help 
open doors to higher levels of on-the-job retraining and to var- 
ious levels of post-high school education. It should not close 
doors. From the standpoints of pupil motivation and activation 
of public support it is urgent that vocational educators avoid 
statements implying that it does or that it should. 



Preparation for Work 

When the concept of career education began to take form there 
was considerable confusion over the role of preparation for work 
in such an educational plan. Some vocational educators have as- 
sumed that specific preparation for work constitutes nearly the 
whole of career education. Contrariwise, some general educators 
appear to have assumed that when career education is implemented 
fully, vocational education will become passe and that preparation 
for work will no longer be the responsibility of the. schools. 
Neither position seems defensible. 

The existing situation is that the formal education structure 
provides extensive preparation for work in certain occupations and 
little or none in most occupations. Society provides a great- deal 
of moral and financial support for university graduate schools. 
Each program in these schools has as a central focus the prepara- 
tion of people for work. Graduate school is the capstone of edu- 
cation for vocations in many of the academic and professional 
disciplines. Recently there has been some concern that graduate 
schools may be turning out more workers than the labor market can 
absorb, but there has been no controversy over whether or not this 
type of vocational training is a proper role for publicly supported 
educational programs. We recognize that we need those who will 
push the frontiers in the liberal arts, sciences and professions. 
We feel that formal preparation for these occupations is desirable 
for society and for the individual being educated. 
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Similarly, a high proportion of students in four-year colleges 
are engaged in programs which prepare them for work as journalists, 
teachers, nurses, engineers, farm managers, etc. For all of these 
students there is substantial tax support. (In ^^public'^ schools 
this support is more visible, but fellowships, tax exemptions, 
buildings, materials, and services for which the public pays are 
vital to private schools as well.) 

Far fewer r^'i ^rtunities are available for. preparation for 
work in occup: -/s which require less than a four-year college 
degree for ;r^- vi^Nce. Although only 20 percent of jobs require the 
baccalaureate" X ore than half of high school students are prepar- 
ing for college work, and only 25 percent of high school students 
receive preparation through vocational education for the remaining 
80 percent of the jobs. Some of this vocational education is of 
very high quality, but some of it is obsolete or' inefficient. 
Virtually none of it is available to students who choose to drop 
out of school at age 16 or whenever this is a viable alternative. 
Clearly, vocational education in high schools and community col.- 
leges is a vital ingredient in career education, and^must be ex- 
panded in scope so that- every student who needs it and wants it 
ran have access to high quality vocational education in the field 
for which he or she wishes to prepare. 

The remainder of the labor force is trained in quite different 
ways, each of which may have disadvantages for the trainee: 

1. For oertain jobs in the largest firms, the company itself 
conducts the training, and passes the costs on to the 
consumer. With the exception of apprenticeship, which 
graduates less than one percent of the annual additions 
to the labor force, the content and extent of the train- 
ing is controlled by the company. Sometimes the options 
of the trainee are enhanced, but this is not the goal of 
the training. . 

2. Similar comments may be made about military training, 
except that the taxpayer foots the bill. There are rel- 
atively few civilian jobs needing the skills of a thor- 
oughly trained infantryman. In technical fields, if the 
reenlistment rate drops because tog many trained person- 
nel find jobs in the civilian economy, training courses 

'have been redesigned to decrease trainee options outside 
the military. 

3. Proprietary schools train sizable proportions of workers 
in a few fields and a few workers in each of many fields.. 
Quality of training varies greatly from one school to 
another, and cost is a bar to certain students w^ho most 
need help . 
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4, All jobs require skills related to finding employment 

and working with others, but some jobs require little or 
no specific preparation. The proportion of such jobs has 
decreased enormously as technology has eliminated the 
need for unskilled and semiskilled workers whose jobs can 
be performed efficiently by machines. 

A portion of every job is learned at the work place, through 
trial and error, with the consumer eventually paying the bill, both 
in money and in frustration. In the school, specific preparation 
for work can be justified only if the instruction there is more 
efficient o£ if student- options are increased, relative to those 
provided by other training methods. 

Preparation for work, both in the school and on the job is 
a vital part of career education. If it is not available in suf- 
ficient quantity, or if it is designed in ways which fail to in- 
crease student options, or if it is restricted only to certain 
prestigious occupations, many students will suffer. Lower class 
students suffer the mpst because schools are concerned with occu- 
pations typically entered by middle class students and ignore the 
occupations usually staffed by persons of low socioeconomic status. 
To add insult to injury, our middle class society then proceeds to 
convince lower class students that this type of occupational dis- 
crimination is good for everyone. 

The need for preparation for a broad range of occupations 
does not stop with entry into employment. People change jobs, and 
jobs change in ways which require additional knowledge. Each 
change requires additional awareness, exploration, and preparation, 
and hence career education. Society has every reason to facilitate 
these adjustments to work change, and career education offers an 
effective vehicle for this facilitation. 



Summary 

A rationale is a reason for existence. Before career educa- 
tion can be fully accepted, it needs such a reason for existence. 
A rationale is also an examination of underlying principles. Such 
an examination is needed in order for career education to develop 
parts which are complementary, rather than antagonistic. 

This paper has suggested that many, if not most, students 
need practice in decision -making and added motivation for learning 
the material in the school curriculum. It' suggests that as pres- 
Q ently constituted, schools often encourage students not to make 
ERXC^ven tentative career decisions, and rarely teach decision-making. 
— It suggests that while some students are motivated to learn because 



the school says they should learn, other students need to see the 
social and individual relevance of material in order to learn it 
efficiently. Career education should and can be designed delib- 
erately to minimize these deficiencies. 

Further, this paper has suggested that not only is work im- 
portant to society, but also that a major goal of education should 
be to teach. the dimensions of the importance of work to all stu- 
dents . _ Career education provides a natural vehicle for this in- 
struction and for formation of an individual work ethic that is 
grounded on more than hedonism. 

_ _ Finally, it is noted that our society requires that most in- ■ 
diva duals be prepared for work. We have organized our schools so 
that they provide preparation for occupations which typically are 
occupied by the middle and upper class. The great majority of 
occupations, especially those performed by the lower socioeconomic 
class, are virtually unmentioned in the school. Specific prepara- 
tion for careers which emphasize these latter occupations is turned 
over to employers and to proprietary schools, where those least 
able to pay must pay either in reduced earnings or in substantial 
±ees._ Employers and proprietary schools have important roles to 
play m occupational preparation, but the rationale for career 
education suggests that the site and method of financing for occu- 
pational preparation should be determined on the basis of effi- 
ciency of instruction and on maximization of student (rather than 
instructor) options. 

If this rationale is effective, career education programs 
which are designed with it in mind should be more internally con- 
sistent, more nearly geared to increasing student options, more 
readily accepted by all parts' of the community, and more effective- 
ly evaluated. 
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Presentation 



The Context of Career Education 



By Keith Go 1 dh amine r'*^* 



I suspect that historians of the future will have a field day 
analyzing the society of the Unrt^d States of the twentiet.la cen- 
tury. The diversification with whiich they may describe the nature 
and conditions of life in the United States and interpret the sig- 
nificance of various events and factors may well be even more var- 
iegated than one finds in the contemporary literature. This should 
not be surprising to us, for most of the great transitional periods 
in history are subject to such diverse interpretations. Regardless 
of all the possibilities inherent in the analys is - - and they are 
almost endless--! think that there are three things that \^^ill in- 
evitably have to be considered, no matter from which discipline 
the analys.t may come. It would be hard to justify the contention 
that the conditions under which men live in the twentieth century 
are neither socially disintegrating, alienating , nor dehumanizing . 

I suspect that this leading statement already has led you to 
characterize me as. a pessimist, for it is truly depressing to look 
upon these conditions as those that may chiefly characterize the 
age in which we live. Yet, I suspect that,* at least to a certain 
extent, these have been conditions of existence in practically all 
societies. The problem is that they are greatly, accentuated and 
intensified in this society, and never before has it been so dif- 
ficult to deal with these problems in a constructive fashion. 
Sometimes when we are in the midst of the forest, it is difficult 
to see the rays of light shining on the tops of the trees. 



Social Uis integration 

Our society is socially disintegrating, in the minds of many 
people, because for the first time there is an inescapable neces- 
sity to recognize the pluralism that characterizes our cultures. 
We have generally held to the dream that we are a unified and 
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united people. All have the same values; all the same Poals : 
everyone wants the same things in life, and everyone has the same 
access to the opportunities and benefits of a free society. Even 
when Gu^nar Myrdal wrote his devastating critique of the disparity 
\l^''^^\^'^'^^^^^^^^^'^^^ls and social practices, it was hard, if not 
impossible, for Americans to accept the pluralism that permeated 
their social structure. Americans looked upon their society as 
a Christian society and paid no heed to the fact that there were 
also Americans who were Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Shintoists. 
Hindus, agnostics, and atheists. The dominant values of the mid- 
dle class white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, dominated ethics as 
well as the mores of our society; and the Protestant ethic, as 
defined by Webster, was the ultimate ideal and goal of the Ameri- 
can schnol system. 

This myth of unity was achieved at a terrible price. The 
price was the disenf ranchisement of those individuals who stood 
at the periphery of the main stream. The very idea that there was 
a mam stream, and that all other groups were minorities, aliens, 
or in some ways pathologically incapacitated from entering it. 
n^^^^^i the crushing and terrible reality of discrimiSation, . 

prejudice and denial m American society. One read employment 
notices that said "Only Christians need apply." One relegated 
Italians Orientals, Polish, Negroes, Mexicans and Irish into 
various low-level job classifications, both because of stereotypes 
about them and because it was easy to maintain the establishment 
as located m the white, middle-class Anglo-Saxon, Protestant pop- 
ulation by considering as unworthy all those other groups. Lest 
we forget, even within the white, middle - cl as s , Protestant estab- 
lishment there was a division, for many of the opportunities 
rights, and privileges accorded to men were denied to women, and 
we created the stereotypes of the fragile, irrational, unlogical 
dependent, and menial female that still dominates much of the ethos 
or this age. 

m ^^t chauvinism of the middle class had to be challenged and. 
although there were rumblings of change in the thirties and the 

thl ^^u^'f "^u^ "r^J^ Supreme Court opened wide 

tne door, that the challenge truly emerged. With the full-fledged 
emergence of the challenge came a feeling that the values for 
;;^i^iV society stood were disintegrating, were becoming frag- 
mented. To those who had power, privilege, and exerted control 
the need to recognize the pluralism of our society meant not only 
their loss of power, the need to incorporate other people into 
^nn^^J K i r""^' the necessity to disperse privilege into oppor- 
ii^rl^' ^challenge to all the pet little stereotypes! 

which made It possible for them to live in a narrowly restricted 

Yn^i^r^''^ t^'^^ ^^^^l ""i^^^ ^° maintain privileges was 

justified because of their superiority over other people. It has 
taken us about a decade to recognize that the diffusion of power, 
the equal availability of opportunity, the dispersiqn of privilege 
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and the acceptance of pluralism are not disintegrating if we have 
a p sitive approach to the problems of the social, the economic, 
anu the political democratization of American society. 

ThroLigliout this entire decade, one thing has been lacking in 
acliieving the goals of democratization. What is essential for 
eac'. individual if he is to have equal and fair access to all the' 
opj i)rtuni t ies tliat are offered in our society? What is essential 
if hi? is to escape the stereotypes through which he has been as- 
signed to low-level jobs, powerless positions, discrimination in 
social affairs, and indifferences to his economic and political 
n e^eds ? To keep pluralism from degenerating into the disintegra - 
ti(j;m of society, equal access to the economic opportunities af - 
forded by socie ty mus t be provided -. One facet is to open j ob 
opportunities to all who qual i£y , ^provide the chance of employment 
to individuals in areas where previously they had been effectively 
eliminated. 

But just broadening the opportunity for employment is not 
sufficient. An individual must have tlie skills, the knowledge, 
the characteristics required for employabili ty in these various 
occupations. An education that is purely academic, that is pri- 
marily oriented toward the dissemination of knowledge in discrete 
little capsules, is not the kind of education that will help us 
realize this essential social objective. What is needed is an 
education that prepares individuals, and particularly those indi- 
viduals who have been disenfranchised from equal opportunity, for 
employment along the entire continuum of manual, white collar, 
and professional vocations. The solution to the issue of breaking 
through employment stereotypes is grounded in the need to have an 
educational system that helps each child discover what his maximum 
potential is, and, then, to help him aspire to achieve the maximum 
level of employ abi li ty congruent with his potential, an education 
that enables him to acquire the refinements of his skills, the 
discipline of his mental and physical faculties, control over the 
social and intellectual environments so that he can achieve all 
that is required of him to obtain job entry and job succession at 
the highest level possible. That education is, essentially, career 
education. 

I think it is apparent that social disintegration is the in- 
evitable consequence of our failure to recognize the pluralism in 
our society. The present efforts of previously dependent minori- 
ties to gain. recognition, to achieye status and stature, to main- 
tain a viable pluralism that opens opportunities within the econom- 
ic, social, and political worlds for all individuals, regardless 
of differences that exist and will persist, lead to social integra- 
tion and not to disintegration. The role of the school is to pro- 
vide that opportunity for individuals to find out what they are 
worth, to acquire what knowledge they need and the skills they can 
develop, so that they are ready to climb the career ladder, con- 
sistent with their ability, rathex than being dt s-enf ranch is ed from 
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It The primary goal of ca: eer education is to help every indi- 
vidual become so capacitatec in the performance of all of his life 

J^Jrr'??'i?'/' '° '^^"'"^ ^ ^"lly participating, conti-^buJ in. 

self-fulfilled member of society. f s, iimouLing, 



Alienation 



The second great problem of our society is the problem of 
alienation. By alienation, I refer to that human phenomenon that 
causes an individual to feel apart from, that restricts his be- 
longing, that separates him from feelings of community with his 
fellowmen, that denies him, either psychologically or physically 
the opportunity to contribute to and participate in the total life 
of the community of which he. is a part--all of which contribute to 
his feelings of incapacity and loneliness. Alienation is obviously 
a part of the disintegrating forces in American society, partic- 
ularly when we establish caste systems, which prevent the full 
free, open participation of all individuals in the activities ' 
legitimated by the culture and society. I suspect that one of the 
central themes of modern existentialism is that of "man alone - 
independently and fragilely facing the overwhelming forces of'the 
world Each individual is inevitably the Atlas who carries on his 
shoulders all of the troubles of human existence. As in all socill 

stateTrh^?^^°^°^r%' 'I difficult to determine where a heaUhy 
state of being suddenly becomes a pathological condition of exis- 

If we carefully review the research, I strongly suspect that 
we will conclude that there are several factors in man's growing 
pathology of alienation. Some of those factors that contribute to 
his alienation are the inevitable consequences of our living in a 
mass society and there probably isn't a great deal that can be 
done about these. But other aspects of that alienation result 
from how we treat human beings in a mass society, and a great deal 
can be done about these. s l aedi 

The essential question to which we must respond is, "How do 
we help all individuals as they are gi^owing to maturity to become 
a part of rather than apart from society?" What is the essential 
J.^'?^"^ °J ^^^^"g a society that makes an individual feel a 
part of the community of human beings, capable of making his con- 
tribution to his fellowmen, rather than separate and distinct from 
the community, alienated, either a hermit or an outlaw? 

Unfortunately, we see both tendencies greatly augmented in 
modern society and particularly affecting the youth of our society 
the growing crime rate, growing particularly from the fact that 

ena^?P^thpi%n''K ^'^j'^ ^^5""!-'° ^""""^^^ opportunities that will 
enable them to buy the good things in life that they want and re- 
quire; the increasing number of young people who, because they 
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lack the competency necessary for participating within the frame- 
work of the system, cop out, drop out, alienate themselves further 
from it, and become either the victims of the drug culture, the 
extremists who fire bomb and destroy, the hysterics who shout ob- 
scenities at public figures, extortionists, egomaniac hi-jackers 
who, in their neurotic concern about escaping from .the system, 
show their total disregard for human life and well-being. Their 
alienation is a monument to their contempt for their fellowmen and 
the conditions under which civilized and moral . society can persist. 
This alienation is not a characteristic of any one group, neither 
ethnic, religious, nor socioeconomic. Although we do not under- 
stand many of the characteristics, we do know that practically any 
age group is susceptible and can be the victim of the virus. 

What is the chief antidote for this alienation that threatens 
so many of our young people, even if they are a small percentage 
of the total? What is the means through which we might be able 
to turn our young people "on,^^ rather than "off"? The main prob- 
lem of alienation is the inability to cope, to find one's place, 
to gain recognition and acceptance within the. legitimated struc- 
ture, hence, the effort to escape the structure, to deny the valid- 
ity of the structure, to be incapable of coping with the problems 
inherent within the structure, to fail to find one's place witliin 
the,^^ystem. 

There are three essential problems here. One is the problem 
of coping; one is the problem of placement; and the third is the 
problem of sophisticated, rational understanding. Let us take the 
third one first. It is a curious thing, but as- we have discussed 
the fundamentals of education we have always included reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the three most simple nuts-and-bolts kinds 
of problems to identify, difficult as the attainment of skill in 
some of these areas may be, particularly when the skill required 
is irrelevant to the purposes and aspirations of the child. But, " 
in addition to these important elements of educational fundamentals, 
is also the fundamental of logic, A civilized society is one that 
must be based upon reaS'On and understanding and the ability to • 
predict consequences from existing states of affairs, events, and 
behaviors. 

To be sure, to cope with the problems of living in our society, 
an individual must have the ability to read, write, figure, and 
analyze. What is important is that these skills be placed in the 
context of the developmental needs of each child. He must emerge 
in his ability to use them to solve his problems. Emphasis must 
be placed upon his development in his ability to make decisions 
about his future. Although we have sometimes seemed to consider 
these tool subjects as ends, they are basically just what their 
designation implies, tools, o:r means, through which the individual, 
gains knowledge and understanding. 
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for Ji'^''^?r knowledge and understanding of what and 

ielf ?i Ih. alienated person does not understand or accept him- 
seit m the context of the society of which he is a part To re- 
i^?ntl^in''''^^'°" "innoculate" the child against it, he must be 
nJ Smm self-""derstanding in relation to the environmenrs 

hf. nn^ln?^ r P^^i ^° u°P^ ''^^^ environments he must know 

hi:, potentials as ivell as the nature and requirements of his world. 
Because we have been hemmed into an educational structure, we have 
not developed an educational system that encompasses or is related 
to fundamentals required by the individual to cope with the whole 
range of problems that he confronts as a human being who must find 
his Identity, who must create the conditions through which he can 
nSorh-^ respected human being taking his rightful place, based 
upon his ability to participate and contribute. 

Here, -too, career education is relevant and has a strategy 
^Zn^tlir^"^^ pathology. Its strategy is to center concern 

upon that which is fundamentally essential for his finding his 
place in society, having the skills necessary to- cope with all of 
the conditions which surround his life. The two elements place 
and cope are interrelated because an individual's ability tF~E^De 

.'nr?^?;"f^S''/P°" position in which he is based in 

society and from which he develops the amenities necessary for 
dealing with all the other conditions of his existence That 

h^^r^vo^ ''J^^l'^u °^ is fundamentally ^he economic 

base fiom which he obtains both his identity and his ability to 
survive. We are known by the nature of the activities in which we 
engage which provide goods or services for our fellowmen and the 
means for our own subsistence. 

Humanistic psychology maintains that the ultimate aim of the 
educational system for every child is to help him find meanings 

hll existence so that he can find his place and can cope, that 
he has a self- image of an individual who is not alone but who be- 
longs because he is competent to deal effectively with the problems 
of his existence m society. That goal is essentially the goal of 
career education, for it seeks, as I have already said, to help 
each individual independently find the means through which he can 
become so capacitated in his life roles that he has the self-image 
Of a person who can cope, who has a position, who can find his 
role m the economical order and can effectively produce goods or 
^rhP^n'^T"/".^^" fellowmen. The goal of career education is 
to help individuals to belong to society because they can develop 
fully their potential for being of service to their fellowmen. as 
well as to themselves. 

Instead of insisting upon an educational system that is based 
^5nr.M."rr°''''f''^ °u ^^^demic skills, career education seeks an 

} system that IS clinically oriented toward helping each 
child develop his capabilities in such a fashion that what he has 
to offer IS prized and is fully developed into operating personal 
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systems so that he finds *his identity in socially acceptable and 
socially constructive directions. 

Alienation will never be fully conquered in a technological 
age. It K ill . pers is t , and individuals will feel alone, oppressed 
Kith overKhelming problems of relating themselves effectively to 
their fellowmen and to tlie tasks to which all luiman beings in our 
society must address themselves. But we can reduce the debili- 
tating effects of it. When the goals of career education are fully 
realized in our society, we will no longer screen individuals out, 
dump them on the human rubbish heap, deny tliem an opportunity to 
develop the competence necessary for fulfilling tliemselves in tlieir 
life roles, leaving them susceptible to social and personal neu- 
roses, the victims of those who would take advantage of them. Tlie 
only viable answer to the social alienation of our age is anr-edu- 
cational system that helps to capacitate individuals so they can 
be effective in all of their life roles--and that is what tlie ad- 
vocates of career education hope to achieve. 



Dehumani z a t ion 

Much has been written in recent times. about the extent to 
which the conditions of existence tend to make things of human 
beings, tend to deny their humanity, tend to force them into molds 
in which they are used as pawns to serve ends that may be alien to 
their nature as human beings, to subvert them to the market psy- 
chology, organisational imperatives, or the power drives of the 
establishment. Modern technology, the mass media, Madison Avenue, 
political opportunism, operant conditioning, and behavioral modi- 
fication are all strategies devised in contemporary society to 
make people conform to what others expect of them, to deny them 
the free will to make choices., to create in them a self-image of 
the automaton who is earning his bread and surviving on the level 
of animal s el f - gra t if ica t ion , devoid of the spiritual essence of 
man as a creative force within the world, whose ultimato' objective 
is to recreate the bas ic condi t ions of a clean environment on a 
fruitful earth, capable of maintaining, improving and enjoying the 
conditions of man^s effective living on this planet. As Herbert 
J. Muller has attempted to demonstrate through his scholarly anal- 
ysis of historical development, the loom of history has* been man^s 
search for freedom, his desire not to be imposed upon by individ- 
uals witli power and in control of the essential resources necessary 
for his effective living. 

The great problem for us, as educators, is to find the reasons 
why, in spite of the excellence of our educational system, in 
spite of the universal educational goals that we have had, in spite 
of the philosophy of education in the United States that has held 
that an effective educational program must help in fully developing 
the capabilities and potentials of each child, man has become 
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victimized by the dehumanizing forces of his existence. The an- 
swer, I think, is found, at least in part, in that our educational 
system has been structured around the wrong conception of what 
education is all about. For, contrary to every other factor that 
may be significant m how we operate, our educational system has 
been based upon the conception that the function of the school and 
the teacher is to disseminate knowledge. Except for excellence in 
achxetics, what has been prized and legitimated in our school sys- 
tem IS academic excellence. We have a grading system that assures 
that those with high conceptual skills will gain most of the re- 
wards, regardless of what may be the state of their morality, their 
aspirations of service to their fellowmen, or their self-image as 
an individual who can exert his true humanity. We have prized con- 
formity and obedience in our school system. We have prized memo- 
riter activities; we have helped to create a situation in which 
only those who are rebels can truly emphasize their creative po- 
tential The knowledge that we disseminate is that of the past 
cultural heritage related to the mechanical techniques of the so- 
called academic disciplines. The effectiveness of the school has 
been measured in terms of the scores that individuals achieve on 
standardized tests and the academic prizes that individuals win. 

» Probably the most serious social problems of our society arise 
from the disregard in the educational system for the fact that 
man, as a human being, must work. Adriano Tilgher, in his wonder- 
tul little book. Homo Faber: Work through the Ages, has traced 
the concept of work through the major cultures of history The 
disparities in attitudes towards work are noteworthy. In those 
cultures based upon elitist, aristocratic. models , wherever the mass 
of human beings were to be controlled and used as pawns to satisfy 
the hunger for power, prestige, and authority of a favorite few 
work has been viewed as a necessary evil, something relegated to 
the dispossessed an aspect of society that must be endured by the 
masses so that the few can enjoy privileges. In the more highly 
democratized societies, work has been viewed as an essential ele- 
ment of human existence that is man's privilege and opportunity for 
finding his aestmy in the world and for using his potential for' 
helping all citizens of the society, including himself, achieve a 
state of effective living. Studies of contemporary workers have 
Shown that most human beings would feel lost, dehumanized, and 
alienated without the opportunity for performing services or pro- 
ducing goods that are essential to their fellowmen. In this tech- 
nological age m which we can produce surpluses of essential goods 
v^^lth a reduced work time, the question has been raised as to wheth- 
er or not work will disappear. Idlenes.s , separation from meaning- 
ful employment, and continued existence^ merely on a level of animal 
selt-gratif ication or dependence upon ^he paternalism of social 
welfare workers are not conducive to tie humanization of man. The 
essential fact has been neglected that, regardless of whether or 
not the efforts of all human beings are needed to p'foduce the 
physical necessities of life, the releasse of human beings from 



drudgery gives us an opportunity to emphasize the creative, the 
socially constructive, the more enlightened work potential of 
people, \\e have failed to recognize that in the history of the 
greatest period of cultural achievement there was a surplus of 
labor for providing for the physical necessities and that surplus 
Kas employed to enhance the quality' of human living. The age of 
Pericles, the age of Augustus, and the age of Franklin DeJano 
Roosevelt are good examples. In this period of our history we must 
be deeply concerned not only vith hov \<e help individuals become 
engaged in the performance of activities leading to our economic 
Kealth, but to our spiritual arid cultural wealth as. well. 

As Tilgher points out, the humanization of man, the fulfill- 
ment of man as man, is dependent upon our attitudes toward Kork, 
our involvement of all in work which is m.eaningful to them, our 
recognizat ion that work, whether on the vocational or the avoca- 
tional levels, is an essential activity in which all humanity must 
engage . 

The issue before us is how do we resist? How do we compen- 
sate for the dehumanizing tendencies of . the mass of society? The 
answer to this question, I am convinced, rests in. a multitude of 
factors; but the most important -of them is- the nature of the edu- 
cational system that we create and the objectives it serves. 
Knowledge is considered something apart, something unrelated to 
human activities, human aspirations, goals, and purposes. Knowl- 
edge to be mastered as an end in itself is a part of the dehumani- 
zation that children experience in school today. Knowledge that 
is instrumental to the purposes of the cliild, knowledge tliat helps 
him to relate to other people and fulfill himself as a human being, 
that knowledge is humanizing. Finding his place in society v;ith 
meaning, with relevance, with purpose, with ideals an.d .values that 
enable him to feel proud to be a part of society, worthy of rec- 
ognization in accordance with the ethic of human integrity lielps 
him to become fully human and capacitated in his ability to deal 
effectively with those forces and factors in our society that 
would deny him his full humanity, A school system that helps him 
to be a part of the culture, the economic life, the political ne- 
cessities of existence, the ability to gain power and economic 
w^ell-being, that school system helps to arrest the dehumanizing 
tendencies of our society. 

Where is that school system? Khat is that educational pro- 
gram that is being offered today to concentrate on the developm.ental 
needs of individuals in their life careers so that they can become 
fully capacitated to deal effectively v;ith the life problems, the 
environmental problems, societal problems that confront them? 
These are the fundamental questions with which concerned educators 
are trying to cope, and we seem to have three fundamental proposals 
for educational reform. One is to make the curriculum harder, more 
academic, more elitist, the result o£ which will be to continue to 
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give privileges and prestige to a xe\< , to relegate the many to low 
status and low-level jobs, and to condition them to be satisfied, 
to want no more. The few will be the masters, and the many will' 
be like Garal Capek's zombies. 

The second proposal is the free school, the one in which in- 
dividuals grow as their inclination or intention dictates, and I 
am convinced that the net results of this school will be like 
planting a garden and then letting everything grow like weeds, 
uncultivated, unnurtured, untutored, and undisciplined. I think 
the basic conception of this school goes back to the theories of 
Lysenko, the discredited Soviet geneticist, who felt that nature 
coincided with the laws of historical development of Karl Marx 
and found eventually its own path of development and culture. 
Recently, I had a chance to see Lysenko 's untended garden at the 
University of Moscow, and the weeds have taken over, and the 
healthy plants that could be of use have either degenerated or been 
destroyed by the noxious ones. Young human beings need to have 
their capabilities cultured, their potentials disciplined, and 
their intellects nourished. 

In my estimation, the third proposal, the one that seeks to 
do this most effectively, is career education. I submit to you 
that the basic concept of career education is based upon a new 
conception of learning that suggests there are three elements in 
the process of learning and that these three elements enable each 
human being to achieve mastery over himself, over his culture, 
within his environment, and in relation .to his fulfillment as'a 
human being in a democratic, free society. These three elements 
are, first, discipline , by which I mean that the individual has 
learned how to use his physical being effectively so that he can 
direct his energies, cultivate his potential, utilize his inheri- 
tance so that he can become a capacitated and a fulfilled human 
being. The essence of a disciplined person is that he has gained 
knowledge of what he can achieve, hoAv he can cope, so that he has 
a self-image as an individual who effectively participates, belongs 
and accomplishes. ' 

The second element of this learning concept is control, by 
which I mean the individual's control over himself and his ability 
to utilize the processes, the artifacts, the elements of the soci- 
ety and the environment of which he is a part. Instead of being 
hopelessly adrift because- he is undisciplined, because his capa- 
bilities have not been cultured and refined," the individual is 
able to achieve his legitimate aspirations because he can effective- 
ly use those things that are a part of both his physical, social, 
and spiritual 'environments. 

The third element of the learning system is meaning . A human 
being must have meaning in his life if he is to resist the pres- 
sures toward his becoming an automaton, meaning that gives purpose 
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to his existence, meaning that helps him to understand who he is, 
what he is on earth to accomplish, how he relates to his fellow- 
men, how he can use his potential most effectively to achieve 
satisfaction, fulfillment, and relatedness. 



Conclus ion 

In the end, career education says that the child is the center 
of the educational universe, and the central mission of the school 
is to promote his ends, to help him become the kind of person who 
contributes to social health, who has feelings of belonging, of 
communion with his fellowmen and his community, who refuses to be 
put upon because he is incapable of resisting the power of those 
who would exploit him. 

I would concur with those who declare that career education 
is not necessarily a panacea for all of our educational problems 
and dysfunctions. We must solve problems related to learning 
strategies, content adaptations, and guiding human growth and 
development before we have completely humanized our approach to 
the education of children and founded educational practice upon 
the soundest foundations. But career education is a strategy for 
dealing effectively with the basic problems that confront human 
beings as they are growing toward maturity. 

If we educators and the general public can accomplish through 
education what the basic concepts of career education imply that 
we can achieve, then, I think there will be a great historian of 
the future who will write that social disintegration, alienation, 
and dehumanizat ion were threats to the social health of the United 
States in this part of the century, but the American school system 
met the challenge, and a strong and more democratic society emerged. 
This is the great challenge to educators today. 
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Presentation 



Career Education Tenets 
By Aaron J. Miller* 



One of the most interesting educational phenomena in our 
time has been the growing national interest in, and development 
o£, programs in career education. Furthermore, this interest 
seems to have developed over the past several years in many dif- 
ferent states and local settings in an almost independent and 
spontaneous way. While it is true that career education has re- 
ceived substantial support and encouragement from the federal 
government., the initial fragmented interest in the concept was 
present in embryonic form throughout the United States before the 
concerted governmental focus on the concept as a national priority. 

During the summer of 1971, the U.S. Office of Education sur- 
veyed the various states in an effort to identify local school 
districts with notable career education activities. During this 
process, more than fifty districts were identified as having sub- 
stantial activities in career education that were either under way 
or under development. (1) This fact is significant in that the 
first major announcement of the U.S. Office of Education's inten- 
sive priority in this area was through a speech that Commissioner 
Sidney P. Marland delivered to the 1971 convention of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals in Houston, Texas, on 
January 23-, 1-971. Clearly, this announcement validated the frag- 
mented but significant national interest in career education and 
established the U.S. Office of Education as a patron of the new 
movement . 

As in most new social developments, the concept of career 
education was without clear definition. Although numerous philo- 
sophical positions had been stated and programs were being devel- 
oped based upon local interests and needs, career education was 
just an attractive philosophical concept being operational ized in 
many diverse settings without any consensus relative to philosoph- 
ical boundaries or operational guides. 

One might speculate that a new innovation such as career edu- 
cation could gain a foothold and flourish more rapidly by estab- 
lishing a definition at its outset. However, with the vested 
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interests and hidebound academic dogmas existing in American edu- 
cation, such an attempt to crystalize a definition probably would 
have spelled an early death to the concept. 

While the U.S. Office of Education was providing unprecedented 
financial and professional support for the concept during 1C71, 
they were scrupulously careful not to establish a '^national" def- 
inition for career education. Rather, they chose to let the con- 
cept mature and develop locally by providing financial stimulation 
with general statements for concepwdal guidelines. Such a strategy 
would conceivably encourage a wide range of innovative program 
development at the local level. Then, at a later date, the most 
promising and viable operational concepts could be coalesced into 
an acceptable definition of career education. 

This strategy was clearly established by Commissioner Marland 
in his presentation to the Pennsylvania Personnel and Guidance 
Association in November 1971, when he said: *'The program (career 
education), if it is to be built, will be built by people like you 
across the land. IVe in OE will encourage, provide money and tech- 
nical assistance, but no approved solutions.** (2) ' 

As career education programs developed across the country, 
governmental leaders, educaitional administrators, practitioners, 
and university-based educators and researchers began to propose 
operational guidelines and philosophical positions that began to 
establish the boundaries of career education. 

In his initial career education speech to the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals in January 1971, Commissioner 
Marland suggested that we dispose of the term, 'Vocational educa- 
tion*' and adopt the term, ^'career education." He pointed out that 
career education and vocational education were not synonyms, but 
that vocational education was an integral and important part of 
career education. In this same presentation, he condemned the 
general education curriculum but endorsed a new unified career 
education curriculum that blends and balances the academic prep- 
aration with the vocational or career preparation program. (3) 

In a later presentation, Commissioner Marland stated that 
career education must guarantee job entry skills for all high 
school graduates and most dropouts. But these must be undergirded 
by the sound foundations of mathematics, social science, and English 
that all need to function in virtually any field of employment. 
Furthermore, he stated that a placement service that will actually 
place young people into jobs must be established and that such a. 
system must be appropriate for every young person. (2) 

In a speech delivered at the University of Northern Colorado 
in June 1970, Dr. Louise J. Keller proposed a career development 
education model which would integrate career development information 
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and experiences into the educational system. (4) In her model, 
she proposed the components of career awareness, career explora- 
tion, career identification and orientation, career preparation, 
career entrance, and career assessment and recycling. These com- 
ponents would comprise a model appropriate for elementary through 
adult education. 

During this same period of time, a project entitled Careers 
Oriented Relevant Education (project CORE) was being developed in 
the state of Oregon, The objectives of this career education pro- 
gram icere to provide sufficient experiences and information at 
all grade levels so that students could be aware of their abilities 
and, hence, make ivise career * choice decisions. Furthermore, the 
program was to. assure educational relevance to the world of work. 



Four Tentat ive Definitions 

In early 1971, the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education in the U.S. Office of Education developed a working 
paper with several definitions of career education. While none 
of these definitions were ever proposed as an official definition, 
they were tested with various professional groups for their reac- 
tions. (5) These definitions ivere: 

1. Career education is a concept that educational experiences 
should center around careers in the economy in which 
people 1 ive . It en comp asses the educat ional experiences 
from early childhood through the productive life of the 
individual . 

2. Career education is the infusion of all educational cur- 
ricula and student counseling, K-14, of information and 
.lands-on experience pertinent to real life jobs and world 
of work experience . The main thrus t of career educat ion 
is -to prepare all students for successful '^life of work** 
by improving the basis for occupational choice, by facil- 
itating the acquisition of job. skills, and, most impor- 
tant, by enhancing educational achievement in all subject 
areas and at all lev els through making educat ion more 
meaningf u 1 and relevant to the aspirations of s tudents . 

3. Career education is the development of motivational atti- 
tudes and interests in the world of work, knowledge of 
the world of work, and the skill necessary to function 
and to continue functioning in the world of work. 

4. Career education is an educational delivery system, in- 
cluding all levels of educat ion , designed to provide the 
necessary learning experiences for every person that will 
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permit him to attain his individualized .goal of occupa- 
tional readiness and societal responsibility at a level 
commensurate v/ith his ability and desires. 

While the four definiti.ons had commendable points, none was 
totally acceptable as adequately describing the still amorphous 
concept of career education. 

The Mult i- faceted Man 

Perhaps the -most attractive features of the developing con- 
ceptualization of career education were that the program was 
''relevaiit" and that it was appropriate for all students. In ef- 
fect, it could provide the necessary educational experience to 
prepare one for all roles of life. 

In his treatise on 'V\ Careers Curriculum," Keith Goldhammer 
pointed out that the scope of a career education curriculum should 
prepare one for the various "life careers" in which he must engage 
as a member of our society. (6) These careers were identified as: 
(1) a producer of goods or a renderer of services, (2) a member 
of a family group, (3) a participant in the social and political 
life of society, (4) a participant in avocational pursuits, and 
(5) a participant in the regulatory functions involved in aesthetic, 
moral, and religious concerns. Stated in another way, these careers, 
mi^ht be identified as: (1) the economic man, (2) the family man, 
(3) the sociopolitical man, (4) the leisure man, and (5) the aes- 
thetic man. With career education defined this broadly, there is 
little wonder that career education should be attractive to all 
concerned. 

If career education is concerned with preparing one for all 
of life's roles, how does career education differ from any ideal 
educational system? In a sense, it really does not in that most 
of its concepts have been promoted, tried, or discussed during 
the past thirty years. It does differ, however, in its delivery 
system. The U.S. Office of Education points out this difference 
as follows: "The difference comes in the fusion of the academic, 
vocational, technical, social, political, and artistic areas--and 
all the rest--for all students; not the mere availability of sev- 
eral tracks. Career Education is best characterized as *compre- 
hensive'." (7) 

However, if career education is all encompa-ssing , focusing on 
all of life's roles, does it achieve this with equal emphasis on 
all roles? Probably not. . While career education addresses all of 
these essential life roles, the main focus or emphasis is toward 
the "economic man" role--the area of education that most schools 
have done least well. 
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There has been a considerable amount o£ career education lit- 
erature and operational program guidelines generated over the past 
several years. Analyzing these materials, one can begin to iden- 
tify certain clusters of philosophical agreement among career 
education proponents. By further analysis of these philosophical 
clusters, one can construct a set of tenets, or principles and 
beliefs, that may serve as a functional definition of career edu- 
cation. For this functional definition, the following tenets are 
proposed. 

Tenet Number 1: Career education is a comprehensive educational 

program focused on careers. It begins with the 
entry of the child into a formal school program 
and continues into the adult years. 

There are many themes or life roles that one could choose as 
the cohesive core for developing an educational system. However, 
the most common need or life experience that members of our society 
share is that of personal career development. Regardless of our 
birthright or station in life, we make certain decisions, based 
upon our personal needs, abilities, aspirations, and opportunities 
that determine our livelihood. This choice, in turn, has impli- ' 
cations for our life style, sociopolitical relationships and vir- 
tually all of life's roles. 

Career development provides a highly relevant (perhaps the 
most relevant) organizational theme around which education can be 
unified. With this infusion of relevance, education not only takes 
on a new and exciting meaning for the learner, but also prepares 
him for rational decisions that will help make his economic life 
role one of personal choice rather than chance. 

To date, little re-search has been done that identifies the 
most powerful interveiEtion points or times in the human and career 
development process. Career development theory indicates that in- 
dividuals progress through many stages of career development needs 
through their lifetime.; and these needs begin in the early ele- 
mentary years. Thus, if a meaningful career education system is 
to be built. It must begin in the early years of child development 
and continue to provide the information and experiences needed for 
realistic career choice and preparation through adulthood. 

Tenet Number 2 : Career education involves all students, regard- 
less of their pos t- secondary plans. 

One of the most obvious social cast systems in America may 
be found m our natron's secondary schools. The majority o£ our 
nation's high school graduates do not go to college, yet most of 
our high school prog3:ams are designed for those who will go to 
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college. Furthermore, social pressure--in part generated by the 
school — makes it socially unacce^Jtable for a student to choose the 
non-college preparation route in a clearly bifurcated high school 
curriculum. 

Career education provides tihe potential for a single-track 
system appropriate for all individuals. However, it must provide 
the necessary variety of educational options to honor the indi- 
vidual career development goals of all students. It must not force 
the debilitation of career choice and occupational preparation 
imposed by the college-prep/non- college-prep curriculum dichotomy. 

Tenet Number 3 : Career education involves the entire school pro- 
gram and unites the schools, communities, and 
employers in a cooperative educational venture. 

Any education that does not relate to some existing or poten- 
tial life role of the learner cannot be justified. Career educa- 
tion provides the relevant theme that can unite the entire school 
curriculum by relating knowledge, appreciations, and educational 
tool skill mastery to the life role needs of the learner. In some 
cases, the substantive area of education may have its greatest 
potential for relevance by relating to the needs of the ^'aesthetic 
man." Art and music provide excellent examples of these areas. 
However, some individuals pursue full-time careers in these ''aes- 
thetic" fields or areas of work that relate to these fields. The 
point is, the entire school program can and should relate to the 
life role needs of the individual; and the life role needs of the 
"economic man" provide the greatest potential for educational ap- 
plication. 

If a career education system is to provide the broad range 
of educxtional experiences that prepare students for rational 
career choices and career preparation, the resources of the com- 
munity and employers must be used- There is literally no way 
that the school can provide the real life ^settings for allowing 
students to explore their various career interests with hands-on 
experience. Likewise, there is way thai: the school can provide 
specific career preparation skills or vocational education in all 
areas tJiat students might choose ioi preparing for a career goal. 
However, these opportunities can be provided through cooperative 
arrangenien^ts in the community and with employers. When these 
coopera.t±ive liaisons are iTistituted, the schools, the srtuderits, 
the commxmity, and the employers are united in a cooperative ven- 
ture, which assures broad community involvement in shaping a rele- 
vant school program. 

Tenet Number 4 : Career education infuses the school program rath- 
er than provides a program of discrete career 
education curriculum "blocks . " 
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To maintain the integrity of the concept that career educa-' 
tion involves the entire school program, career development con- 
cepts, information, and experiences must be infused into the 
existing curricula. For it is the infusion of these concepts that 
revitalizes the curriculum through educational relevance. The 
mere addition of separate, discrete courses or learning units re- 
lated to careers does not make existing courses more relevant. 
Furthermore, these separate units are easily discarded as educa- 
tional priorities change. 

Besides maintaining the educational integrity of career edu- 
cation through the infusion concept, there is a very practical 
administrative argument for infusion rather than substitution. 
Most school districts are experiencing rising educational costs 
and reduced budgets. Consequently, many districts are reducing 
the number of classroom periods per day and eliminating many elec- 
tive educational experiences. With this trend toward reduced 
classroom periods and reduced support for ancillary programs, it 
is unrealistic to expect wide adoption of "add-on*' career educa- 
tion. If career education is to develop, flourish, endure, and 
achieve its goals, it must become education. This can only be 
achieved through infusion. 

Tenet Number 5 : Career education provides the student with in- 
formation and experiences representing inJie entire 
worJLd of work. 

If career education is accepted as having a primary focus on 
the "economic man," the education system must prepare the indi- 
vidual for the lifelong process of vocational development. Havig- 
hurst (8) has identified a series of specific de.veiLopmental steps 
in the process of irocational development. Four of -these steps are 

1. Identification with a worker such as the father, mother, 
or significant others (ages ^ five to ten] 

2. Acquiring the basic habits of industry*, such as learning 
to organize one's time and energy to accompli_sh a piece 
of work (ages ten to fifteen) 

3. Acquiring i.denjti^ty as a worker in an occupational struc- 
ture, including, choosing and preparing for an occupation 
and getting work experience as a basis for occupational 
choice and for economic independence (ages fifteen to 
twenty- five) 

4. Becoming a productive person, including mastering the 
skills of one's occupation and progressing in that occu- 
pation (ages twenty-five to forty) 
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If the student is to make adequate progress through these or 
similar stages of vocational development, the public school must 
provide the mechanism to assure that the appropriate learning ex- 
periences take place. It would be impossible for any single school 
system to provide hands-on exploration experiences representing 
the entire world of work. However, an effective career education 
system must provide information about the entire range of career 
options and vocational experience along with actual exposure to 
as many real life experiences as possible. Furthermore^ a broad 
range of vicarious learning experiences must be providjed so that 
by some means (real or vicarious) the individual learner is sys- 
tematically exposed to experiences representing the entire world 
of work. Only then c3t, the learner be expected to make the most 
realistic career directJ on- sett ing decisions and vocational choices 
consistent with his or lier needs, abilities, aptitudes, and per- 
sonal goals. 

Tenet Number 6 : Career education supports the student from initial 

career awareness to career expLorat ior,., careers 
direclrion- sett ing , career preparation and career 
placem^ent, and it provides for placemeuLt and 
follow- up including reedu cation if desired. 

If career educaticm is to deliver on the objective of enabling 
individuals to make rational career choices, :the educational de- 
livery system must Ids systematically directed toward this end. 
The educational progrann must be designed so that the delivery of 
career development infoirmation and experience is consistent with 
the human development eapabilities of the learner. It: has been 
suggested by most prop©:nents of career education that >icareer aware- 
ness is an appropriate activity to begin in the elemeBt:3rry grades, 
career exploration an appropriate activity to begin in t:he middle 
school years, and specific care^er preparation an appropriate ac- 
tivity to begin in semiiior high school or at the pos t-^f^eondary 
level. This does not mean, however, that career awar'esisies s and 
exploration is limit:e£ to the elementary or junior higflii school. 
These activities can crontinue at various levels of intasaasity 
throughout one^s life.. 

A key element in a career education system is the placement 
function. If the educational system is to he responsive to the 
needs of all individuals, it must provide a placement m-echanism 
for all individuals - -no t just the college-bound. This placement 
service or program must provide placement for all tho:s:e who desire 
to be placed, either on the job or in a career related work set- 
ting, in the next appropriate educational setting consistent with 
the individual's career goals, or with some special service agency. 
The placement function must be closely articulated with the guid- 
ance program of tlie school, and both must be functionally related 
to the curriculum of the school. 




If schools are ever to be held accountable for their steward- 
ship in the development of human resources and the expenditure of 
tax funds, a placement and follow-up function must be part of the 
school system. Only in this manner can a realistic feedback loop 
be established that will maintain a relevant school program that 
meets the needs of the students and society. 

Tenet Number 7 : Career education is not a synonym for vocational 

education; but vocational education is an integral 
and important part of a total career education 
system. 

Vocational education serves a crucial role as an integral 
part of career education. It is through vocational education pro- 
grams that employment skills can be delivered. Furthermore, the 
linking of specific employment skill' activities to academic sub- 
ject mater can provide a rich reinforcement of relievance for all 
subject matter. In a career education system, a snnudent is guided 
toward a hie^er understanding of himself, his interests, abilitie^^ 
and aptitudfes. He is made aware of career opportunities consis- 
tent with his aspirations. He is provided a wide range of explora- 
tions that should assist him in career direct ion- sett ing decisions^ 
These decisions ultimately culminate in some kind of specific 
training for employment. The training may be at the high school, 
post-secondary, or college-university level. In s^^me cases it may 
be on-the-job training after employment. However, everyone enter- 
ing gainful employment receives their final preparation for em- 
ployment in one of these four ways, 

Vo cational education has traditionally been responsible in 
varying degrees for all of the specific skill training programs 
of less than baccalaureate degree level. In a career education 
system, vocational education will continue to be responsible for 
this specific training for occupational competence. There are, 
however, some differences in the expectations and responsibilities 
of vocational education in a career education system. These are: 
(1) the kinds of vocational education offerings presented must 
offer a wider range of choices to students than most schools now 
present, (2) vocational offerings must be closely related to or 
integrated with academic offerings, (3) there must be a greater 
emphasis on student placement and follow-up, and (4) vocational 
education programs at the high school level must have greater 
articulation with post-secondary, vocational- technical programs. 

Summary 

Career education is still a developing concept. Although 
there are many operational programs and philosophical points of 
view concerning the concept, no clear programmatic definition has 
been widely accepted. Furthermore, there is little likelihood 
that there will ever be such a definition. 
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Career education is an aggregation of ideas, hopes, and de- 
sires for a better educational system, a system that students will 
enjoy because of its relev^ance and educators will advocate because 
of its effectiveness. It i.s a system that communities and school 
patrons will approve and esjp.ouse because of its congruence with 
societal n^eds and a system that business and employers will ag- 
gressively support beca.use of its practicality and efficiency. 

A s^chool system m.ay puirchase or *%uy in'' to as much of the 
concept: of career educ3:t:ioiiL as? _i t chooses. However, for a career 
education system to deliver its maximum potential, it is suggested 
that the system should be designed and installed consistent with 
these tenrets of career e.ducaltion . 
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Presentation 



Employer-Based Career Education: The RBS Model 



By Louis M . Maguire 
and 

John A. Connolly* 



Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) is one of the regional 
educational laboratories created under Title IV of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. It is currently developing an em- 
ployer-based career education model. Three other laboratories are 
charged with the same responsibility. They are the Far West Lab- 
oratory for Educational Research and Development, the Appalachian 
Educational Laboratory, and the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 



Employer-based career education is a concept in search of a 
definition. Conflicting perceptions of the concept are scattered 
throughout the literature and very different kinds of models are 
under development in laboratories across the country. Even the 
operational programs of the various models are constantly changing . 
as new resources are uncovered and new approaches discovered. 
There are no established policies, no fixed programs, no concrete 
procedures. In short, there are no tenets of employer-based ca- 
reer education. This situation is not necessarily bad and may, 
in fact, produce constructive results. 

Given the ambiguity surrounding the concept, career education 
should be treated as a high risk, experimental venture. The de- 
mand for career education is leading schools to buy a career edu- 
cation approach with little understanding of what the concept 
implies or how to go about implementing a program. If premature 
definitions and preliminary programs are accepted, career educa- 
tion may well become another educational concept that apparently 
was "tried and failed" when in fact it was never really tried. 
Career .education programs must be carefully defined, implemented. 



*Dr. Maguire is director, Career Education Program, Research 
for Better Schools, Inc. 

Dr. Connolly is direct or , Program Development, Career Educa- 
tion Program, Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
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and evaluated so- that sound results and prodUtts CUli bii Lliggmil = 
inated over time. 

Perhaps the only way to supply a meaningful definition of 
the still elusive concept is through long-term operational expe- 
rience. In other words, the concept becomes defined by what is 
actually done and by the results that are obtained in trying to 
operational ize a program . Model development in this instance 
follows a cycle of activities that begins with the design of a 
preliminary program, moves quickly to develop an operational pro - 
totype, provides for continuous .evaluation of the program in a 
live setting, and uses the results as a basis for redesigning the 
program. The RBS version of an employer-based model is moving in 
this direction. 

At this point, the RBS model is in the operational prototype 
stage. A preliminary program has been designed and is currently 
being implemented in a live setting in Philadelphia. The remain- 
der of this paper is a report on the RBS experience with the model 
to date. Some background information on the development of the 
model is provided, the nature of the prototype program is outlined, 
and some propositions about the purpose and meaning of employer- 
based career education are presented. 



Historic al Background 

RBS has been involved with the employer-based career educa- 
tion model since June of 1971* At that time, the United States 
Office of Education (USOE) contracted with RBS for the performance 
of a feasibility study of the employer-based career education 
model concept. The feasibility study v/as to cover the following 
nine areas: (1) curriculum, (2) evaluation component, (3) cost 
analyses and payment systems, (4) consortia organi2ation/manage- 
ment, (5) instructional program staff, (6) guidance and pupil ser- 
vices, (7) legal issues, (8) program entrance and exit criteria, 
and (9) synthesis of eight studies. 

During, the summer of 1971, RBS began to organize and conduct 
the feasibility study. Around October 1971, USOE asked RBS to 
change its posture. Instead of doing feasibility studies, RBS was 
asked to establish an operational employer-based model. RBS ac- 
cepted this new challenge and submitted to USOE a two-volume re- 
port that portrayed the preliminary findings of its feasibility 
study , The submiss ion of .the report ended RBS ' f easib ility study 
phase . 

From October through December 31, 1971, detailed plans for 
the establishment of an operational model were developed. The 
planning was based upon the following major assumptions: 
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1. RBS form an independent corporation to be respon- 
sible for the operational model. 

2. USOE would directly fund the new corporation, and RBS 
would assume a technical assistance role. 

3. The operational model would be a tri-state one, drawing 
students and resources from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Camden, New Jersey, and Wilmington, Delaware. ' 

4. Two hundred students, ages fifteen to eighteen, would be 
included in the program. 

In early January of 1972, RBS submitted to USOE' a detailed 
operational plan that was based on the above assumptions and began 
to perform the relevant tasks. For example, state education agen- 
cies and local school districts were contacted, and RBS proceeded 
to contact employers and community leaders for the purpose of 
establishing the new corporation. A meeting of the incorporators 
of the new corporation, the Academy for Career Education, was held 
and the articles of incorporation were signed. The Academy for 
Career Education was chartered as a private, nonprofit corporation 
m the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

In February 1972, RBS was notified by USOE that a tri-state 
program was not then feasible, that RBS, not USOE, was to be 
responsible for the operational funding of the academy, and that 
insufficient funds existed to cover the costs as projected by RBS. 

In analyzing the implications of this notice, RBS, in con- 
junction with the incorporators of t'.e academy, decided to re- 
evaluate the approach to the projected effort. Major outcomes of 
the reevaluation were: 

1. . The need for a closer, more continuous and greater con- 

nection between RBS and the academy 

2. The need for internal reorganization of RBS' effort 

3. Delimitation of the initial effort to one hundred stu- 
dents in grade 11, ages sixteen and seventeen, from 
Philadelphia 

The approach to developing and testing an employer- based 
model was then separated into two components: Program Development 
and Program Operations. Both of these components placed primary 
attention on the following activities that had as their target 
the implementation of an operational program by October 2 1972: 
(1) designing and developing the instructional program and guid- 
ance system; (2) recruiting, screening and selecting of students- 
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(3) negotiating and planning with employers for participation in 
the program; and (4) orienting program participants. 

Significant progress has been made in all of these areas 
since that time. Instructional and guidance programs were designed 
and are being implemented, (A description of the instructional 
program is contained in the next section.) Employer contacts have 
advanced to the point that RBS had secured the commitment of thirty- 
three employers to participate in the program. About thirty hours 
of face-to-face discussions were included in planning a program 
with each employer. One hundred students who represent a cross 
section of the student population in Philadelphia were recruited 
and selected. The academy officially opened on September 19, 1972, 
with a seven-day student orientation program . On September 28, 
1972, the instructional program began. 

In summary, RBS is proceeding to develop and test an employer- 
based career education model called the Academy for Career Educa- 
tion. The academy is a private, nonprofit corporation . It is also 
licensed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a private academic 
school. The academy has its own board of directors who serve as 
the policy-making body for the operational program. 



An Overview of the RBS Model 

The model of employer-based career education involves four 
major elements: a management structure, an instructional program, 
guidance and counseling activities, and an evaluation plan . The 
central element of the model is the instructional program since 
the nature of the instructional activities strongly influence the 
governance and management of the institution, thr^ nature of the... 
student personnel services, and the shape of the evaluation. To 
a large extent, the instructional program defines the model. 

A preliminary version of the RBS instructional program is 
now being implemented in the Academy for Career Education. The 
academy offers a full year program that is divided into four three- 
month quarters. More than half of the instruction is conducted 
by employers. The chart on the following page shows the various 
instructional activities included in the program under three major 
educational themes. 



General Education 

The content areas commonly associated with a secondary school 
educational experience fall in this cacegory. The instructional 
content has been subdivided into three components, Basic Studies, 
Extended Studies, and Supplemental Studies. 
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Basic Studies provide the cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor skills that all students need to master the instructional 
program of the academy and to function effectively in later life. 
Minimum performance standards have been defined for many of these 
skills and every student has been measured against these criterion- 
referenced standards. The cognitive area includes skills in com- 
munication arts, mathematics, listening and thinking; the affective 
area involves basic skills in intra- or interpersonal behavior; 
and the psychomotor area addresses perceptual, motor and physical • 
skills. 

Students who need to develop their cognitive or affective 
skills are provided a highly individualized learning program in a 
learning center housed at the central facility. A physical fit- 
ness program is prepared for each student, depending on his needs 
and interests. It may be conducted at a variety of locations 
throughout the city using facilities available at YMCAs , universi- 
ties, and neighborhood recreational centers. 

Extended Studies involve the '^core'^ curriculum content in 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, the humanities , and the 
arts. An instructional program in the arts has, been developed in 
cooperation with the Art Alliance, a professional association of 
artists in the city. It provides a series of lectures and demon- 
strations in the major fields of art (e.g., sculpture, drawing) 
for all students. This required portion of the program is followed 
by individual and small group work with professional artists in an 
area of the student's choice. Additional programs in science, 
mathematics, and social studies will be developed in conjunction 
with prof essional associations and individual employers. 

Supplementary Studies include an extensive variety of optional 
courses that are tailored to individual needs and interests. Dif- 
ferent approaches were used to provide a full range of optional 
courses for student choice. The participating employers were sur- 
veyed to enlist the cooperation of qualified staff members in 
teaching small group seminars. Over one hundred different sem- 
inars, ranging from Korean to karate, were offered to students 
from this source alone. Each student was also given a one hundred- 
fifty dollar allowance that can be used to pay tuition fees for 
approved training programs offered by commercial institutions in 
the city. Additional courses were mac available through a com- 
prehensive independent study program using a variety of curriculum 
packages such as the United States Air Force Institute (USAFI) 
materials, computerized courses developed by the School District 
of Philadelphia, and published materials. 

Explorative Education 

The purpose of explorative education is to provide a wide- 
angle view of the world of work and a series of life situations. 



These learning experiences can be distinguished from the more aca- 
demic learning activities found in General Education on the one 
hand and the more narrowly focused work involvement of Specialized 
Education on the other hand. Two different kinds of explorative 
experiences are provided at the academy. 

Career Exploration provides students with a broad perspective 
of the economic system and career opportunities through a struc- 
tured series of examinations of employer clusters. A student ex- 
plores a different cluster area each quarter. A cluster is formed 
by three related employers, for example, the Finance Cluster in- 
cludes a.^bank, an insurance company, and a brokerage house. The 
cluster areas of Communications, Finance, Government, Health, 
Manufacturing, Research, Sales, Utilities, Systems, and Logistics 
were offered in the first quarter with the cooperation of thirty- 
two different employers. Each student spends one or two days a 
week at the employer location for these cluster explorations. A 
Wor- J of Work Seminar, conducted by the local Chamber of Commerce, 
provides an opportunity for students to share their cluster expe- 
riences and problems and to discuss their career plans. 

Career Exploration involves a study of the world of work; 
Life Skills Exploration includes study of many other aspects of 
living. Students participate in a series of Workshops in Living 
conducted at the central facility. The long-range objectives of 
these workshops involve helping students to learn to use leisure 
time effectively, to assume community rights and responsibilities, 
to prepare for home and family life, and to relate well with others. 
The instructional process involves small group activities designed 
to increase awareness of self and others, clarify values, develop 
creative problem-solving techniques and foster self -motivation . 



Specialized Education * ■ - \ 

The final theme in the career education curriculum. Special- ;| 

ized Education, allows the most extensive involvement with actual | 

career and life skills experiences and projects. This theme of 1 

the program will be implemented in the academy during the second i 

quarter , beginning in January. The ins tructional design is again .| 

organized around two components: Career Specialization and Life 1 

Skills Specialization. i 

■y 

Career Specialization consists of the two related kinds of I 

learning experiences. The internship is an intermediate step be- | 

tween the rather general study of career opportunities offered in I 

exploration and the more detailed work experience provided in a i 

residency, • The internship allows a student the opportunity to | 

work at a selected employer location in a career area of particular \ 

interest for a relatively brief period of time. The residency is | 

an intensive examination of a specific job in an employer setting | 
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over a more extended period of time. The internship provides rath- 
er general job related skills; the residency includes the acquisi- 
tion of more sophisticated work skills. A work/study plan for 
each internship or residency is developed in negotiations between 
the students, the employer and the academy counseling staff. 

Life Skills Specialization involves students in activities' 
termed action groups and projects. The action groups are designed 
to help the student develop and apply the skills learned in life 
skill exploration. It focuses on an examination of selected issues 
in contemporary life with a special emphasis on planning and im- 
plementation of group action in response to identified problems. 
Students might become involved in areas such as care for the el- 
derly, voter registration drives, ecology programs, or tutoring 
children with learning disabilities. The project involves the 
student in regular participation in the ongoing work of local 
agencies committed to social action projects such as drug addiction 
rehabilitation centers, community groups, clinics, etc. Action 
groups and projects will usually be conducted under the auspices 
o£ public service agencies. 

An important issue in developing a career education program 
is the extent to which the educational activities are structured. 
How many instructional hours should be required? Should the pro- 
gram be organized. to meet predetermined instructional objectives 
or be designed to allow maximum flexibility for student choice?. 
What curriculum materials, if^any, should be structured and se- 
quenced? In contrast to other employer-based models, RBS elected 
to start with a relatively tightly structured program and to in- 
• troduce more flexibility over time. Thus, the present model im- 
poses less structure than a traditional high school program but 
more structure than many alternative school programs. 

In summary, then, a preliminary version of an employer-based 
career education model is now operational in a private school in 
Philadelphia. It consists of a number of courses in General Edu- 
cation, Explorative Education and Specialized Education. The 
, program is under continuous revision as operational experience 
accumulates. 



Propositions 

The early efforts to define and develop a model at RBS have 
led to certain propositions about the nature and meaning of 
employer-based career education. A variety of serious problems 
have also been encountered and many are yet unsolved. Beyond 
generating propositions or attempting to solve problems, a favor- 
ite pastime is speculating about the future prospects of the model 
under development. The latest collection of propositions, problems 
and prospects is reviewed in this section. 
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1. Career education is a complete educational program de- 
signed for students with a wide range o£ characteristics and in- 
terests. It is not a training program, or a vocational education" 
program, or a program for the non-college bound. Neither is it 
designed for black inner-city students, or white suburban students 
with low IQ^s. Instead, career education provide? a highly indi- 
vidualized form of education that accommodates to the needs of 

all students and attempts to relate their education to their fu- 
ture life and career. 

Training is only one part of career education. The a.cquisi- 
tion of occupational entry-level skills is not the primary objec- 
tive of career education. Career education provides for the 
acquisition of such skills, but the. goal is not to prepare every 
student for an entry-level job after gradua.tion. Effective educa- 
tion for a career goes far beyond occupational skills to enable 
students to live a productive and satisfying life. 

In the' same vein, career education is not; an additional or 
alternative tracking system for students. In general, three track- 
ing systems exist in American education: academic, general, and 
vocational. Career education is neither a fourth track nor a sub- 
stitute for one of the existing three. The ultimate objective of 
career education is far more ambitious; it attempts to refocus the 
entire educational system on a career orientation. 

/ 

2. Career education, even when conducted by employers, is 
not a radical departure from existing forms of education. The 
U.S. Office of Education stipulated a number of constraints on the 
development of an employer-based model: it must provide for the 
needs of all students; it must allow students to return to a tra- 
ditional school setting; and it must provide for both college- 
bound students and those who intend to enter the ivork force. While 
these constraints closely reflect the mission of career education, 
they also force the developer to observe many of the standard edu- 
cational practices such as academic crediting in terms of Carnegie 
units, course selection with a view toward college admissions, and 
training programs for entry-level skills. The nat.. effect is a 
program that addresses many traditional content areas in unusual 
environments, with different kinds of instructors and using new 
techniques. Thus, much of the content and many of the procedures 
used in career education can be found in other educational settings. 
The combination of these program components into a coherent .whole 

is the nontraditional aspect of career education. 

3. The ultimate success of employer-based career education 
depends on changes in educational folklore , custom and law. Some 
examples of educational ideas and practices that are in conflict 
with a career education mission- are: 
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A. School is a building with, definable space that is 
the locus o£ all meaningful learning. 

B. Students can learn only from someone who has tpk.>r 
educational courses and is a certified teachinv 

C. Earning a degree from a high school, college, o>: 
graduate school signifies the amount and kiud c" 
education that one possesses. 

D. Academic credit must be supervised and certiTied 
the educational bureaucracy. 

E. Outside of the educational community, there is nc 
interest in assuming responsibility for education 
and very little to offer to education. 



4. An employer-based approach holds enormous potential for 
meeting the ultimate goals of career education. A large part of 
education for careers involves study of the world of work and only 
employers can supply up-to-date and directly relevant training 
Non- industrial employers, particularly public agencies and non- 
prof it _ institutions , are uniquely equipped to help students learn 
the skills needed to use leisure time, cope with marriage and 
family life, relate with others, assume community rights and re- 
sponsibilities, etc. Moreover, employers of all kinds are begin- 
ning to recognize an obligation to contribute to the educational 
process. ' 

The vast potential of employers for providing career educa- 
tion has never been fully exploited or even systematically explored 
Most employers are uncertain about the role they might play in the 
educational process; communication between educators and employers 
IS typically poor; administrative and legal barriers sometimes 
hinder close cooperation; and some employers are unable or unwill- 
. ing to risk financial loss. Therefore, a central problem of the 
present effort is to explore the extent to which employers can 
contribute to education, 

5. There are as many reasons for employer participation in 
the program as there are employers willing to participate. Some 
employers recognize an obligation to contribute to education- 
others are motivated by public relations; and still others are in- 
fluenced by a strong appeal from the local Chamber of Commerce. 
Tax credits, financial reimbursement for expenses, the possibility 
of g-ettmg better-trained employees, the belief that business can 
educate students better than schools--all play a part in the deci- 
sion of some companies. It remains to be seen if any or all of. 
these factors have sufficient holding power to sustain continued 
interest in the program. 



Based on experience to date, RBS believes that it can recruit 
employers in sufficient quantity and of sufficient quality to de- 
velop and implement an effective program. Nevertheless, the task 
of gaining commitment from employers has been far more difficult 
than originally expected. Many employers are reluctant to take 
the leap in view of the risk, available incentives, existing law, 
and established tradition and folklore. The challenge afforded 
by the model appears to be too much for some employers. 

It appears that employers as a group are not willing or able 
to provide a total education experience for students at this time. 
Their participation and involvement in a total educational expe- 
rience must be increasingly phased-in over time. Although prac- 
tically all of the learning activities may eventually be located 
in employer settings, a central learning facility is still needed 
in order to complement and supplement the student's learning ex- 
periences in employer settings. 

6. Career education prese^ ts an exciting opportunity for 
progress towa:rd curriculum fusion and program integration. Cur- 
riculum fusion and program integration wire not easily accomplished 
as past efforts have shown (e.g., Dewey, core curriculum, team 
teaching). Even so, the concept of career education implies a 
unifying force and direction to the entire educational process. 
A major priority is being given to describing and operationalizing 
the relationship between different domains and areas of knowledge 
within the context of education for careers. 

Exploration may be the pivotal point for integration and 
direction of a student's program. In the long-range development 
plans, exploration is viewed as a vehicle for fusing the largely 
academic learning in General Education and the' vocational training 
elements in Specialized Education . The student might be guided 
through a series of career exploration experiences with his aca- 
demic learning and vocational training related to the career area 
under study. As studen.ts crystalize their career plans, their 
full program might concentrate on the deve lopment of all skills 
that are related to their field of interest. In this sense, ex- 
ploration appears to be the fulcrum of the entire program. 

Another approach to the integration of a career education 
program is through the guidance and counseling activities. Even 
with curriculum fusion, a strong student personnel system is needed 
to schedule, manage, and individualize the program according to 
student needs. All of the traditional student personnel functions 
(e.g., admissions and- records, assessment, student activities, and 
counseling) must be reconceptual ized in light of the employer-based 
mission. Of. prime importance is an underlying rationale for coun- 
seling activities., A decision theory model seems particularly 
relevant since career education demands a continuous effort to de- 
velop student decision-making capabilities particularly with 
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reference to career choice. The guidance and counseling program 
m career education will play a central role. 



7. For some segments of the educational community career 
education is viewed as a vehicle for the delivery of dollars into 
various coffers. Career education has quickly become a magic 
phrase. A great deal of publicity and considerable sums of money 
are associated with career education projects throughout the 
country. The combination of publicity and money leads to some un- 
fortunate consequences. Politics and pressure tactics become com- 
monplace. 

Simply put, many people want a piece of the dollar action 
with or without regard to what they can contribute to the effort. 
•RBS has experienced some very subtle and not - so - subtle 'demands 
even threats, for sub-contracts consulting fees, ind purchase 'of 
supplies and materials. Hucksters of instructional materials and 
concepts, some school employees and officials, and some self- 
acclaimed community representatives are in the group that sees 
career education as a potential economic and power base for their 
oi>rn gam. It is impossible to avoid this group and difficult to 
confront them. 
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An employer-based model holds strong implications 
contributing to public education in the future. There are many 
potential uses for an employer-based model. The model could be 
adopted by public school systems as an alternative high school 
for their students. This approach might benefit over-crowded 



tor tneir students. Ihis approach might benefit over-crowd« 
school districts by decreasing the daily demand on the use c 
limited school facilities. The model might also be adopted in 
part by school districts, especially as a refinement for a coop 
erative education program. A local school district might also 

consider the mndpl na-rt n-f 



erative education program. ^ ±uccii scnooi aisrnct might 
consider the model as part of an urban development project 
business facilities could be housed in a joint ^^^r.^A^ 
school utilizing the business facilities 



and 
the 



School 
location with 

- . - — ^^^^^^^ and personnel as part 

o£ tJieir career education program and the business utilizing the 
school facilities for personnel training and continuing education 
programs. ^ 



_ .The -curriculum materials and -techniques developed in z 
project could be used by individual schools to supplement existing 
instructional programs. Some examples might include new techniques- 
tor certification of student achievement and - - ' ^ * - 
that integrate academic learning experiences 
ments. Students could receive the necessary 
for access to further education with most or 

taking place in non-school environments. This approach could'con 
tribute to the spread of ''open learning" systems. 

A basic contribution of the project with strong implications 
tor the future is the direct involvement of employers in the 



the 



curriculum materials 
into employer environ- 
documentation of skills 
all of the learning. 
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pi canning and development of educational systems. This development 
may lead to greater participation in educational decision-making 
and to a closer relationship between societal and educational 
planning . 

9. Tlie design of a model of employer -based career education 
can be viewed as a research study, a developmental effort, or a 
demonstration project. The present focus is almost exclusively 
on the demonstration aspects o.f the project. The full resources 
of the project to date have been directed toward establishing the 
academy and providing an effective program for its operation. 
Curriculum development, at least in the traditional sense, will 
not be undertaken until the acade^liy prv?gram is established and 
operating sinnnil J r . The solo objective of the evaluation is to 
suggest program improvement; formal research studies will not be 
conducted during the first year. 

Although the intent is to emphasize curriculum development 
and research at later stages in the project, it may never prove 
possible to accomplish all of the obj ect ives of a research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration project. A number of weak areas have 
been discovered in the curriculum model and RBS hopes to mount a 
long-range curriculum development effort to. fill these gaps. .Many 
important research questions will require intensive study. These 
activities will make serious demands on project resources that 
are already heavily committed to the operational program. A very 
careful balance of project resources is necessary in order to meet 
at least the major objectives of the project. 



Summary 

What, then, is employer-based career education? It involves 
employer participation in determining educational policy. It 
means that a significant part of the educational process will in- 
volve intensive study and active participation in the world o£ 
work. And it implies that most of the education process will be 
.conducted by employers at employer locations. Above all, it is 
an experiment designed to examine the extent to which employers 
are v^villing and able to contribute to education. 
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Reactor to Tenets 



Reaction to Tenets from State D^^airfei >v nt Point of View 



By Charles H. fimzixelili" 



My function today is to react to the two tenet papers as a 
representative of yours. I'm going to mix that challenge with my 
own biases and call myself an educational manager. An educational 
manager is a person who, with the assisr-iace of a staff of spe- 
cialists, tries to make soMe determ^ ll^atit^ns among unlimited wants 
and Vuv? very linii:SL^ed resour-ce5« I'lm g^^^h\v^ to try to fracture this 
i-r.f'i^^pv]j;:^ation imto tthree parts. The tiT?>M\:part is that of defini- 
z^i^iti (^y colleagues seem to have the si&ie problems as some of you 
in the audience do) , second, the role of vocational education in 
general, and finally, the role of the vocational education teach- 
er trainer and the teacher of teacher trainers. 

As for tho d'e£initio#: as a m^mg^Ty I rind it throws me 
into consideraible Consternation to h^sv^e ^'^meone say, as was said 
in t'h^ secon^cj paper, "I don't know what I am doing, I don't know 
A\^here I am going, and I don't know what I'll look like when I get 
there.." As a manager, I tend to accept that and disregard it as 
ineffective and ineffectual to the operation. To find that Commis- 
sioner Marland would not define the term career education because 
it is an emerging'' concept , and then to find that he goes about 
defining it by what it is not (i.e., '^It is not vocational educa- 
tion!"), and then, in the end, to. discover he informs us what is 
expected of career educaiitioj.T thii>W^ ime into utter consternation. 
In Orrder )S^mtvive in the ComsssMV^realth of Massachusetts, we have 
fead to m'Alf^^ reasonable choices amcmrg the unlimited requests for 
the limited resources at our dispresial. Such decision-making com- 
pelled us to adopt a definition oiEcGiareer education. We accepted 
the notion that it is to be all L5,uiijii]gs to all people. We based 
this on the fact that the educaticmaalL system embraces many pro- 
tagonists and a variety of interiestEBcd publics and it.has many dif- 
ferent roles. There is not onlyttire learner, but also the parents 
of the learner, the legislators , ramd the consumer of the learner's 
product achievement- -his skill, kmsrwledge, attitude, and under- 
standings. These various publics assume certain expectations of 
you and me, and as long as our efforts parallel those expectations, 
we^re the "good guys." The day that our efforts or the results 
of our efforts do not come to grips with these expectations, then 



^"Dr. Buzzell is in the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education, Division of Occupational Education. 
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we are the "bad guys." There have been many other sectors of so- 
^i,^^^ u- 1"^''^ produced ripples ahead o£ us--the family, the 
church, higher education. If one examines the frustrations in our 

Jhat\'^e°"n%.'°d'? ^'^^^ of our soc Stv"' 

ro?e ^o'nl.'v ^ convinced that you and I have a ' 

?n dPf?nE ? further convinced that it's incumbent upon us 

P?tpf i Ki """^^ explicitly and in such terms that these inte?- 

ttll^ publics can measure our performance. Then you and I will 
stana or crawl, based on how well we meet the performance level 
and achieve those goals that we said we could Lhie™ If we 
do^L^ tn'^i^'f ^ °^ appearing to be all things to all'men, we are 
^oomea to failure and frustration with the inevitable conseauence-- 
tthe resources will be taken from us. viLdoie consequence 

If the educational sector is charged with the responsibility 
lor assisting the learner in developinf all the b.sic sSus-^ ^ 

sh^r^k^'?? -".-^^^ communication skills, interpersonal relation- 
ship skills, individual development skills, citizenship - skills 
t?aine?s 1^'''^'''''' skills--then I think we, as vocational Jeacher 
siv ?n '"^"^g^^^of the vocational education sector, must 

In™.! n?""'""' interested publics who are observing our per- 

assTs??.; ^■'■'^ P^^^'^ ^^ill be developing or 

assisting the learner m developing his maximum potential in the 

o^ othe ^^'^ ^^^^^ ^'i^^ be a" echo effect 

??nn^t- ? ^k^ll^--^°'"Putational skills, interpersonal rela- 
^eer piL^J-r ' es sence , fractures ca- 

Jdnr.tfnS ^ and isolates its elements. As members of the total 
educational community we are then principally responsible for 
lult t^""' within the fabric of career education that will re- 
sult m the employability of the individual. Then, as specialists 

ende^vorTd' '^'^'''^ s, and manpower ?o"his ' 

endeavor, and we can be measured with impunitv. i£ however we 
were measured by the papers presented toSay, we woJld be doomed 
to failure. For example, if Charlie Buzzell and his staff were 
con?iJnP tl the papers delivered today, we would fail and we would 
continue to fail because the staff is not equipped in either re- 

c?ansts°^rP'r''' '° 52 ^ ^^^^"2^ learne?s. As spe- 

rirt^f^ Ii f ' T ^^^^^ extremely well qualified to deliver 
certain elements of career education to most learners That is 
the task that we ought to be about. ineib. mar is 

thP describe the world that the vocational teacher, 

cofnn H p°?^i/^^''?^'" ^nd state department personnel ' 

cS?Jnn ?S themselves to under the broad heading of career edu^ 
cation. There are certain things in the elementary school that 
Th.^^^v!°.^''' "5?"-,,^ d°"'t see my teacher training institutions 
that are specifically charged with the training of the occupational 

sL:;?d%''°"%^'?""'°'' elementary tefchers Sowe?eJ T 

should hopB that my teacher training institutions do accept as 
fna o?! f^"" ""^^^ impacting upon those who are committed to train- 
ing elementary teachers. That impact should enable the elementary 
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school teacher to provide the learner in the early elementary 
grades with certain kinds of awareness and experiences. The struc- 
ture for career education can parallel the pattern of child growth 
and development. All of us here today arrived at our careers 
through the same stages of development- - firs t , through a period 
of fantasy about the world of work, then through the phase of 
exploration, subsequently, into a stage we might call development. 
We now reside in a phase we can call maintenance. This develop- 
mental sequence is supported by research by men like Havighurst, 
Tiedeman, Ginzberg, and Super. In Massachusetts, I expect my 
teacher trainers to feel a part of the family and the group that 
works for occupational education at the state level. I look for- 
ward to their helping the elementary teachers provide in their 
classroom Ihe exploratory kinds of experiences that will enable 
the young learner to see the world of work in a totality first, 
and then in large areas of specialization. But I do not expect, 
nor do I wish the legislators to expect, in the state of Massachu- 
setts, the vocational educators to train elementary school teachers. 

I expect teacher trainers to be very sensitive to what we 
have uncovered about the world of work- -name ly , that it is no 
longer appropriate to look at clusters of occupations simply in 
terms of job title or job classification. Take, for example, the 
cluster called ''construction.** As we examine the behaviors that 
are evidenced in that cluster, we find that carpenters are expected 
to demonstrate all kinds of behaviors that are traditionally rel- 
egated to the domain of the teacher of business education and of- 
fice practice. We note that carpenters do estimating, compute 
taxes, take inventory, do billing and filing. These, we further 
note, are commonalities that are marketable, and once learned and 
assimilated, can be marketed to a whole host of occupations. Here- 
in lies the key to relevance in teaching the basic concepts to 
all learners. If we fall into the trap of clustering by DOT clas- 
sification, we^re only going to be doing the same old thing with 
a different label. I think the employer-based model described 
here today will have to examine from this perspective the cluster 
concept very critically. 

Likewise, in developing for the learner an internship or a 
cooperative experience, it is certainly excellent teaching practice 
to take the learner on a series of field trips to a variety of 
industrial sites--a visit to an insurance company, an excursion 
to a production plant, a tour of a hospital, and so on- But surely 
an astigmatic view of the world of work would result if you left_ 
him with the impression "that each environment held confined within 
it totally different behaviors. It is an injustice to the learner 
if you do not point out to him that there are certain kinds of 
behavior that are identical, regardless of where we take him. Look 
at the behaviors-typing, filing, and billing. These are generic 
to a number of occupations. And they can be marketed in a number 
of environments. Of course, the learner must not expect, as 
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training becomes more specialized and morp f^^ntf^^y^^ -^r. 
ro.ove a kidney in an insurance company 1 bbv Jit,' Turllt ?,°r"" 
clerk m charge of medical records and medical files cai also 
orm_ these filing behaviors in the office of the insurance HrS 
If. in conveying these different occupations vou talk nn?v .^n'. 

>'°"'^^^ -isLad the learner .e? ib?y "' " 
hat ue should be doing instead--and hopefullv that's whLl tho'pn, 
p oyer-based model will do--is to point out the kinds of be^av'ior' 
that are identical. Ke , the family of educators dedicated tn ^H,, 

of ih2;p'"'M education or career develonmen?rr^ust be cogn[°aS? 
01 these similarities as well as the differences Then u-^h^i^ 
open up for all learners a new world of options ^nd hP^n lS ^ 
their period of exploration a positivef X'leso.'^'dySaSirone . 

watch'lur^urLJ^! tl^rto^^s^efcf r^'j^e^dSc^tl^n i^^bro T 

o?l^s^^ -'ve^c^m^e^^uirrsJ^n^d °tte^?Sle 

oi education. It is education's role to assist the learner ft, 

developing basic skills: computational, interpersonal ™Ut Sn- 
def?ne cra^'^ff^r?," " ^P^''^"^ opera iSnaJly 

Uo?ofO "- 
snP^-F ^ '° °^ maintenance. As I see it this 
Tiust bnn^' II contribution to the career education design 
Inn n^i l^ somewhere in this great nation of ours therf^re 
400 other conscientious educators from other disciplines iS^erar? 
1 g about wnat they, too, can do for career educaJioJ TheJ wh ei^ 

t expendiiu?eTSf ouT' ' ^^^^ ac^SuntSl^ for" 

IhLl llr I f """^ i-esources, we can unequivocally po^nt to 
achievemen' f'^^^^l^I^ our particular focus ^nd show product - 
\ntn In V^^'rr ^^'"^ ^° °^ >'°"^ .members earlier: When I walk 

into an electronics program, of course I do in fact expect to spp 

cifirJL'ds'of skiii'"\' 'V/' situation, demons tr:?rtL%:!' 
tl J elec??on?cs f pld' ^""^^'^^^ges and attitudes marketable in 

able^fo^r'in^difuict an s^e^ ffc^^ctljifi^s' Xllf^'V~- 

fo??'cail'r ''''' ^^°-hest?ated\'n%'Jrto' -coS r^t'Iv'e™" 
fort called career education. In that total effort wlstand 
alongside' and among all our colleagues in the edScatioSalfJeld ' 
impo^^^nr^^d sS:c-a? P-^°™-g/heir roles. W^hars^'me , ng 
all of education S-p' ''"J'^''' meaningful, to contribute to ^ . 

career educa^ion'fnl , ^^^^^^ identify that portion of 

udieer eaucation lor which we want to he hplH a r-r-nnTi-f- oK i ^ • 

career development of the individual Ld henrwe Lst sJand L 
to insure that when that accountability is examined we arJ able"^ 
to demonstrate the degree to which we have been successfuf 
product outcome that will inevitably impact orour^rcfe'^y a^5%he 
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Reactor to Tenets 



Reaction to Tenets from Teacher Education Point of View 



By Patricia S. Keliy^ 

In acquiring six children ranging in ages from nine to eigh- 
teen, now eleven to twenty years of age, who are at the elementary, 
junior high, senior high, and college educational levels, 1 also 
acquired a wonderful source of information or "feedback system" 
for teacher education. In listening to the children's dinner con- 
versation, I get ideas about what courses are relevant, which ones 
are a waste of time, which teachers are great, boring, dull, ex- 
citing; I doubt if the children are axare of specific educational 
objectives. Which reminds me of a story about an elementary third 
grader who came home from school with her report card and handed 
it to her mother with a very downtrodden look. Her mother looked 
at the grades of all A's and B's and said, "Why, de:ar,;this, is a 
very good report, why are you so upset?" The little girl, close 
to tears by this time, replied, "But I got "F" in sex and I didn't 
even know I was taking it!" This type of student feedback also 
informs one whether individualized instruction is being used and 
whether career education is being incorporated into the educational 
system. 

Career awareness, one of the main tenets expressed in Dr. 
Miller's paper, is beginning to take hold in some schools in Rhode 
Island. As I was thinking about career education on my way to 
work one morning, I tuned in to a song that was playing- on the car 
radio. It was being sung by Frank Sinatra, the idol of the teen- 
agers when I was in high school. The title was "That's Life". 
I'd like you to listen to a few bars of that song. Would you 
please pretend that you're hurrying to work, you're late, you're 
not snre which parking lot you're going to be able to put the car 
in, and you're afraid you're going to be late for class. \song 
played] 

At first when you hear that song you might think of the love 
theme, but after being exposed to career education, I thought, my 
goodness, "career awareness." How many jobs or careers have I 
held, up to date? Thinking it over I came up with twenty. How 
many jobs or careers have you had? I asked this question of twelve 



*Dr. Kelly is associate professor and acting chairman. Home 
Economics Education, University of Rhode Island. 
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harurio?.^ ^if'^T thirteen of us we had 

naa L18 jobs. As a human resource, I guess we know a int «hnnr 
quite a number of jobs because we had Lpe?iencS them We lia^ 
been involved; but, it had not been the educa?ional system tha^ 
had supplied us with the information and experience ^enreL^H.. 
that part of the world of work, which is Dr' SiUer ' s ?enerL ^ . 

I felt that the implications of the tenets of career educa- ' 
tion would be more realistic if I could get some personal feedback 
from the personnel m Rhode Island who are actually involved in 
ar nMrn'^"" Projects. One career education pr'oj'ec? funded 
at $112,000 for a three-year period and directed by Ed M^lucci is 
being carried out m Pawtucket, Rhode Island. I visited the t^o 

i'thrpj^ieS' Tdr^i °- high scho'oi Lvoi::d 

P^°Js^t These schools are m the heart of the inner-citv 
and the model city project area. I spoke with each princiDal 
assistant principal, career director /teacher , LacheJ aJde and 
some of the students. They had accepted in theory the ?ene(s as 

These were: (1) career education is a comprehensive eduratinn 
program focused on careers; (2) it involves all'stSdentrregardless 
e^ti?e ."nhoo? ''^ plans; and (3) career education involves ?he 
entire school program and unites school, community, and employer. 

s a?f ?elt'?h.T ^^"t"^-- The directors and advi o^y 

staff felt that some of the crucial factors in gettine the r^mU^m 

e Pec1a'nr:-nthrm'j'?"' '''' °^ teachers r"LJn'?c?tiS "^ 

especially monthly meetings for progress reports- evaluation 

i„=. J « w ^"^S^'^-- The elementary schools seem to be having ' 
thll f;"}™"'' incorporating career education into the system 

a^d:strrve?r:nth::L"?i^!^' 

the ^t^::t^.r:TiZe^^-z^.r;^^^,^ 

from the community were resource speakers. These speakin/artivi 
ties were followed up. by visits to^hose places of emS.enf^^^" 
Buses were provided for these special field trips SL Ser 

yess'tj:??s^'haf vo1°cSr%^'^ '^e' fackhlmmer 

LJ- guess tnat s what you call it) on road construction and hp i^z 

always out there making a lot of noise. One thing that told • 
the children about that job is that when you go ^ome at nLJt vnnr 
ttL"-' shaking in an up and down motion? Another rfsource 

•speaker was the disc jockey from the local radio s^atio^ ?he 

deveJo'pm'eS' T^l f^lT' '.'T' ^° ^^^^^^ explora?L'^ sk'ni 
aeveiopment. The high schools were involved with intensive train- 
ing programs for seniors in diversified occupationaraJeal aS n 

" iVlc ui^e^'bu'^it-w ^"^^-i- as me^^JJneS by 

m. McGuire, but it was a beginning. School administrators were 
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overwhelmed by thr cooperation being shown by the community and 
employers. However, what will happen when all the schools start 
sending their children on field trips to thcic places o£ employ- 
ment and asking for resource speakers? This may create a problem 
in a small state like Rhode Island. The community needs to be 
educated in this regard. 

The second career education funded project in Rhode Island 
'is one funded for $150,000 for one year. It is in East Providence 
and has taken a research oriented approach with control and ex- 
perimental groups of thirty students at each grade level. Danger 
was ap.parent--there were tendencies for too much testing plus the 
problem of career education teachers versus regular teathers. But 
the in-service training for these teachers has implications for 
teacher educators in vocational and technical education. A six 
week summer intensive training workshop for six graduate credits, 
for which teachers and guidance personnel were paid to attend, 
was given; this workshop included the following: orientation to 
career education, overview of career education, the occupational 
cluster concept, developing activity modules for career clusters, 
writing behavioral objectives for each activity, use of contract- 
ing and individualizing instruction, use of media and resource 
centers, and use. of community resources. When this workshop was 
over the teachers were convinced tliat career education was an im- 
portant concept to infuse into their educational system and are 
putting it into operation this year. 

From the hands-on experience of seeing career education proj- 
ects in operation in Rhode Island and hearing the in-school-based 
model tenets as expressed by A. J. Miller and the employer-based 
model as discussed by Louis McGuire, I would suggest the following 
implications for the preservice level of teacher education: (1) 
career education emphasis in all teacher education programs, not 
just vocational and. technical education; (2) work experience m 
addition to student teaching; and (3) work/study programs (For 
example, each perspective teacher could investigate an occupational 
cluster 'through a work experience or work/study program and analyze 
it from the beginning rung of the ladder to the top director's 
position. Concommitant with this activity they could develop 
modules for career education to be used in the classroom.); (4) 
competency and interest in working at the elementary and adult 
level. One example in home economics education at the University 
of Rhode Island is a funded project in home economics education 
called "Home Economics Continuum-Elementary through Adult." Two ^ 
credit courses are offered and include fifteen to ' twenty hours of 
practicum in teaching and working with elementary students and 
adults. The above implications for preservice teacher education 
would all have to be based upon the fact that educational personnel 
in teacher education have been educated to do the job well. 'Ihis ' 
will, take leadership and funds. 
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The implications for in-service education might be: (j) state 
and university personnel need to work together in presenting. caJeei 
education orientation sessions and workshops; and (2) teachers 
need to acquire. personal knowledge and experience concernine the 
world of work. Are teachers willing to take summer wo^reJLJ^- 
ence or assist in curriculum development? • t^Aperi 

Several issues that do not come through loud and clear in the ' 
two presentations are: (1) The tenets imply that the ?eacLr is 
fLlu' '"°^\^'"P°^tant persons. She or he is responsible fo? 
the teaching, the commitment to the program, and the success of 
infusing the career education concept into ihe existing cu??i?ulun, 
However, not much was said about the teacher per se. (2) Guidance 
and counseling, student placement, follow-up of students and re 

Ucrs;??ic?enri,r^ stands IcLols 

lack sufficient guidance personnel; guidelines are needed f31 

The employer-based model has set up the academy, anot}ier type of 
VnrTr ' "employers can do the teaching " 

Vocational educators better beware;' don't cop out or take a back 

c^nt^ibu^r'^^jf /'^^'^'^ ""^^ f° ^^^-^ -h'^ -Ploy- an 
careers must hl\ T""^ ^"T^"^"'" materials updated in terms of 
careers must be based on hard data supplied by state departments 

pertinen 'to tfe ""i^^^^-^i- • Curriculum materials ne^d t^ b 
?m;jemente5° ' localities where they are being 

task Jharairvon^^°°''"f ^ ^ difficult developmental 

sy tern as w /as fh^.^ '""f accomplish. It is the educational 
system as well as the home and community that must guide students 
in selecting and _ preparing for a career'that meets fheir needs and 
the needs of society, When the home economics teacher who is 
involved with the East Providence career education project was 

y ar i 'th^r:ls°nn 7^?' ^^11. happen at the end of'thls'school 
year it there is no difference between the control group of stu- 
dents and the career education group of students?" Her reply was 

?ake mvTfe'on"-:i'\'' ' difference, in fact, I'm wilK^g^r' 
tL differ ^ce " '"^ convinced career education will make 
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Reactor to Tenets 



Reaction to Tenets from Local School Point of View 



By B. J. Stamps* 

I stand before you as a public school administrator knowing 
that most of you are teacher educators; are personnel from state 
departments of education and this type of thing. I'm somewhat in 
the same position here that I was in v\rhen I had the good fortune 
of going back as principal to the high school where I graduated. 
I looked out that first morning at the faculty meeting and saw 
about twenty teachers who had taught me, about ten more who fought 
with me and played with me while T was in school, and some more 
that I had taught with, and I said to them that morning as I will 
say to those of you whom this applies to, "I taketh my text from 
page 198 of the policy book. 'If you see me and know me, see me 
later'." You know, there were some who saw me later and we got 
along fairly well, so I would invite some of you, if I step on 
toes where you don't have scar tissue, to see me later and I will 
talk with you about it. 

Patricia Kelly had the song in her reactions, so I just can't 
resist telling one more story that exemplifies career education 
or certain aspects of it. This happened in my own life and so I 
suppose I can tell it, at least part of it happened in my own life. 
It seems that one time I was in Miami at the American Vocational 
Association convention and you know at the AVA we work all the 
time. But one night we did go out to a hotel and they had a can- 
can number. While we were enjoying the can-can number, one girl 
slipped her hip out-o£-joint and fell to the floor in excruciating 
pain. The call went out: "Is there a doctor in the house?" The 
doctors lined up on the right. You know this was career awareness! 
They were aware that they were doctors. I looked over 'in the line 
and I saw one of our high school principals. I said, "Dr. Bob 
what are you doing in that line? You .are a Ph.D." He said, "Well, 
I can do her as much good as the doctor of divinity with her now," 
I suppo.se you would call that career exploration.: But when I came 
back home and was telling this story to my family', my little six- 
year-old boy put the real career specialization on it. After I 
had explained to him what a doctor of divinity was, he didn't laugh 
at my joke. He looked at me and said, "Well, Dad, he could have 
been praying for her." He put the specialization where it should be. 



*Mr. Stamps is assistant superintendent, Dallas Public Schools, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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"''"^^^^ tJ^at the career education movement seemed to 
have come out of frustration. It seems to have come out of the 

ilnol^'Tou?'' '1'' Joldhammer was talking about in M 'pre en- 
tation, about our education system not really addressing the needs 
of our society, of our total society. Career eduJa? oS I think 
was really born out of this frustration. But the Jhing'l am con- 
cerned about IS that there is a malady in this countrjtha? tends 

Sr^ly'.ver^^^J 't''" f ^^^"^ ^^^^ sta't ov r 1 
rarely ever get the large push for changing some little Dart nf 

hr:^o?e'thi.r' '/T ^"^^ -yLg^t-s hopeL'L!" ro°w 
ca?io!;°i:deJ ' ''''^ ^^^^^^^ the. career edu- 

model^' BulMT.' T.^'^a' °^ school-based 
moaei. But then, m order to get something done, we look to the 

"der'^;':-:' the home-based model'and the ?es?den a 

sure 311^? Lf'""^ educational establishment. I am 

sure all o£ you are aware, more than I am, that the labor denart- 
ment is running more educational institutions and more e5uca??oLl 
programs m many communities that the schools are ?he?e is mo?e 
money goxng into the labor department's educat?on;i ef?J?t ?han 
through our regular schools. Is this an example of slyinl thTt 

m:nr%o°we??e''?o?n.'? 'I'' ^° ^^^"^^ educational L?Ib Sll 
I d^A't th?.w! ^ A ^^""^ ^° S° it °^der to do this? 

I don t think career education really wants to do this. 

From the signs that I see, I don't think that the industrial 
o~ 'ir'%'?i' I d-'t .think they wLt ?o 

goiL to ^ . I '° ^"IP I think they are 

?his^fever nitrhT^^^i^'"^ ' Problem is how to maintain 

tnis tever pitch of enthusiasm with which they began the program 

schools Ts ^^-^-h £o? ^ ? r 

they're .oinJ '^^^^""^^ than 100 students, 

iney re going mto Philadelphia. How can we maintain the Dropram? 

artrb:L^''?h'e1^ the^enthusiasm of the chairma^'o? It lH'r?^' 
at the bank? There is tremendous enthusiasm on his part right 
mainta^n'^h^f education employer-based model. How can we 

raJKe? ?hJ^ n^^^^^'^'S "^'^ '"^^^^g ^^out 100,000 kids 

ratner than 100 kids? How can we do that? This is the biff rhal - 

h?f^h:n'wr?r''-f °ther,big challenge is ho^can'^e'L n in 
this when we transfer the activities from the chairman of the 
board down to the teller in the bank because eventuX they have 
to get down; the chairman of the board can't deal with 100 000 
candidates. How can we maintain this enthusiasm? ' 

in iTlnY.l !^"^^tion, the area you are so very vitally interested 
I through a change too. Teacher education is having the 
same thing happen to it as the public schools are having hannen tn 

a?e savLr^n ;.jLr"X P^f"' this country, the public schools 
are saying to teacher educators, your product does not meet our 
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needs and we are going to start training them ourselves. There 
is a great deal of thought in some areas that the large public 
school system might do a better job o£- training teachers toteach 
in that system than an educational institution can. If I give 
you my bias, I would say that we need to do something in teacher 
education the same thing we need to do in career education and 
that is to unite the user and tha producer of the product to turn 
out a better product. Isn't this what career education is all 
about? Career education focuses on uniting the business sector, 
the community, and the school into an vlucational endeavor to make' 
a better system for our students. 

I think we have another great danger that I see. We talk 
about not defining career education. We're going to let the def- 
inition come out of practice. I th", v we're running a great danger 
of talking it to death. You know, back in the '50's the big push 
in the school system where I taught was individualized instruction. 
I came into this school system after having taught four years in 
other places and they began to talk about individualized instruc- 
tion. For about the first month or two I would look them square 
in the eye and say that I don't know what in the world you are 
talking about, nor how to do it. But after a month or two every- 
one was so glibly kicking the thing around (individualized instruc- 
tion) that I finally reached the point that I could no longer admit 
to them or to anyone that I didn't know what it was and exactly 
how. to do it. So my education in individualized instruction came 
to a screeching halt right there because no longer could I admit 
that I didn't know how. I am afraid that we are having the same 
thing happen to us in career education. 

You know we've had so much career education in the past, yet 
we haven't called it career education. Career awareness in our ^ 
elementary schools has been going on for a long time. We haven't 
had it organized. Our superintendent said when I made that state- 
ment yesterday, "Maybe, that's why it has been so effective!" You 
know, he might be right. We made a great mistake in thinking that 
we don't have any of it; it is something that we must pitch in the 
pof, we don't have any. We have a tremendous amount of it. The 
only thing that I would say is maybe we need to start doing it on 
purpose to insure that every student gets the benefit of career 
awareness, not doing, it accidentally andhoping that every student 
gets it. But we've had a great deal of it. 

I believe that both of our speakers this morning spoke on 
the delivery system. If the delivery system is the only thing 
that makes career education different, then I think we had better 
come out loud and clear. and say so, because career education is 
being defined in this nation. You've always heard about the guy_ 
who pulled out his pistol and laid it on the table and said, "This 
is not poker according to Hoyle, this is poker according to me!" 
Well, you know, career education is a great deal that same way. 
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It s career education according to me, whomever the me hannen^ tn 
be m that community. But I think we need to 5e£ine U ^^aJL 
It's been great that we haven't defined it because ?fw; ht^ . i^ 

^^^c^^[]^:^' teachers A\^^Li:nce^::c!;e1s ° e 
tl^lrJr, u ^ t ^^^^ implications for you and we are 

fire toward if fhJi^ J have pulled so much misunderstanding and 
is ?he ?ime for Js tn\''°"^^^'''' ' ^ut I think now 

talked to dea?]?. '° ''^''^ '° ^^^^ - ^°-'t get it 

I like the tenets that A. J-. Miller brought out especial iv 
the one to infuse career education into the total Drograr?^^^ 
sure everyoSi-^you have lived long enough tS have seen ^h. a 

thHext D?iorU^^ ^° "^^^^ whatever 

of th! 5 "° °ther reason than just survival 

be infused"' movement, I would say that it needs Jo 

1 think the other one that I particularly like i <; th^t ^t. 

You know, in the RBS model, if you picked out ^ome of tl,» 
hings that Louis McGuire said (his Lrnl^g ?hey are no? aSuallv 

tning tnat is diiterent, they are doing it in a different wav 
they are doing it in a different setting. But as I t?y ?o s^rin 

'° 7?^^^' ^h^^ that they are 5oiSg% ?^^ 

heTrA r}.lr\ ^ community is the classroom Sow'we've 

believe ?S ?t "rh.T"'^' community as a classroom. I personally 
Deiieve m it. The community must be the classroom It's thp 
only way that we can keep up.); (2) they took Je g;ea e ements 
UttZ''TfVJ" work/study: and put il together iJ a 

little different way with the residency and internshin- and C^^ 

i"Le\°d° nJ" t^Sd^'^"^h^^"'^' -PPorting^Sf e?fo??'w}a 

inaependent study. The one thing that they are using in a Hif 

ferent way, and it is not totally new buf it make more sense to 
tL n\''' '^^^^ "^^ of louche? sys- 

abSut fl to IfZrr'"'' "'"^ ""^y ^hat they are talking 

unique to Mm tha? °PP°^"^!;"\^^^^ that youngster that are^ 

unique to him, that his school district cannot afford berausp th.^. 

sJnse" o^^r^" " it m^kes^^Jorof'"^ 
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If you have the opportunity to visit the Research for Better 
Schools Model as 1 was fortunate to do so this summer, you will 
notice that it is employer-based but educator-managed. You will 
notice, of course, that they set up an academic school to handle 
it. I would say that the only hope of the employer-based model 
.of career education ever being effective would be that people like 
those at Research for Better Schools could pull it out of the public 
school setting, take it in to a special setting to develop it. 
But when they do, they must maintain their ties with the public 
school or wherever the big mass of students are and then bring- it 
back into the public school. We haven U proved anything when we 
go out of the school with a project and spend a tremendous amount 
of money; we haven't proved anything. It's when we can put it 
back in the school and do it for the same amount of money by using 
the resources in a different way that will make the difference. 

I can't quit without saying something about looking at ways 
of getting career education. It is going to take a change agent 
in order to get it, and, of course, each one of you knows that a 
change agent may not survive. You heard this morning, when Keith 
Goldhammer was saying our society rewards conformity and obedience, 
let me say our public school establishment does the same thing. 
It rewards conformity and obedience, so the change agent may not 
survive. You know we have a tendency to shoot the bearer of bad 
news; a tendency to shoot the person who is always wanting to do 
it a different way because we just got comfortable doing it this 
way . 

In closing, I would like to share one more thing with you and 
that is, don't downgrade the vocational education preparation pro- 
gram. We talk about vocational education; career education in some 
places is a synonym for vocational education. I know of school 
districts and colleges where suddenly the vocational education 
department had a new name and was known as the career education 
department. All they changed was the name. We've said career 
education is not a new name for vorational education; I think we 
all accept this. We need to say it to a lot of people and at the 
same time, guard against downgrading the vocational education prep- 
aration program because I believe this preparation program is the 
key to career education. If I am going to become a participating 
member of this society, I have to have something undergirding me 
that allows me to do it and the only thing that I can put my finger 
on that undergirds me enough to stand before you today and talk is 
the full knowledge that I know more about what I am talking as a 
public school administrator (based on my own experience with my 
own school system) than anyone in this room. The knowledge that 
"This I can do well" is the only thing that allows any of us to 
face the world. I would ask you to witness an unemployed engineer 
who has suddenly been declared surplus if you don't believe this. 
This unemployed engineer of my acquaintance has suddenly withdrawn 
from all of his friends; he has withdrawn from all of his social 
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circles, not just things that cost money, for suddenly he is as- 
sailed with self-doubt. He is not able to be a fuUy pa?tl?ipating 
member of our society. I would say to you in closing careej edi 
llvlVolVlT' I am for it, I've been'for it a Ion 'ti^e ^u^ 
let s Qon t go so far. with career education that we downgrade this 
vocational education preparation program, whether it be at the 
high school le^^el or the graduate school level, that enables this 
person to say, "This I can do really well. I can look ?he world 
m the eye because I am somebody." 
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chapter II 
Occupational Clusters 



Presentation 



Career Information System for the 
Comprehensive Career Education System 



By Walter W. Adams =^ 



Introduction 



The 1960 's may be marked as the most eventful decade in z-^ecent 
history (O'Neill, 1971). Historians will judge, but it should be 
safe to say that at least for us--the part icipants- - it was a very 
eventful period. Of the many concerns that' emerged during this 
time, one that relates to education is the explosion of knowledge. 
In 1963, Boston University hosted a conference in which several 
scholars presented papers on this theme (Sweeney, 1966). One 
scholar challenged the idea of the knowledg<=^ explosion by pointing 
out the widely accepted misconception that equates knowledge with 
information and, furtlier, that equates the growth of knowledge with 
the sheer accumulation of data. The presenter, Paul A. Weiss, 
stipulated that,^4f one accepts this distinction, one readily per- 
ceives that this purported explosion is merely a glut of unassim- 
ilated data, rather than a spectacular breakthrough of deep insight 
and understanding.'^ (Weiss, 1966) In his paper he defines knowl- 
edge as concepts, systems of thought, and 'principles that, through 
understanding, reduce the mass of data and experiences to their 
common denominators. I would like to employ the distinction made 
by Weiss, between information and knowledge, in our analysis of 
the educational uses of occupational information or, more specif- 
ically, to the task of defining and evaluating the advantages and 
disadvantages associated with alternative methods of organizing 
information about work for educational purposes. 



The practice of grouping occupations is so common and per- 
vasive that the existence of these schemes is hardly noticeable. 
In this regard, consider such areas as industry, government, the 
military, civil service, or fields of work like medicine--each 
has its own . occupational hierarchies .and grouping schemes used to 
define status, responsibility, authority, promotion, or salary. 
Within education, occupations are frequently organized or grouped 



*Mr. Adams is research and development specialist, The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
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in some way for instruction . in vocational education or in specific 
subject areas and for guidance, counseling, and placement purposes.- 

Xow, Kith the advent of career education, the importance of 
organizing occupational information has reached the unprecedented 
level for use Kithm the total curriculum- - there to be deliberately 
Koven into the entire range of educational experiences. The new 
requirements associated Kith broad curriculum usage reveal the 
limitations and mappr opr i atene s s of most existing grouping sys- 
tems. This places the responsibility for devising a neu- and more 
appropriate occupational clustering system squarely on our shoul- 
ders, as career educators. 

The need for developing a comprehensive career clustering 
systeiv - career education was recognized early by the U:.ited 
State. ,ice ot Education, in efforts described by Commissioner 
of Lducation Sidney Marland (Marland, 1972]. Gordon SKanson iden- 
tifies occupational clustering as an essential element of a career 
education program. SKanson stresses the importance of adopting 
an orderly system for ■ comprehending the enormous number of occu- 
pations Khich may be examined in the process of accepting, reiect- 

considering an occupational choice" (Swanson, 

The occupational world consists of more than 21,000 defined 
occupations. Kith many of the same occupations having variations 
and differing emphasis that result in endless uniqueness. The 
massiveness and complexity of this type of information must be 
reduced through grouping, clustering, or some orderly organization 
to render it educationally manageable and useful. In its final 
torm, the information must be organized so it is representative of 
Kork as it occurs both in the community and society. It must also 
be developed so it will be appropriate to th& developmental level 
oh students at various grade levels. 

The initial- steps -in the development of the Comprehensive 
Career Education Model (CCEM) clustering system consisted of con- 
tracting Kith the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) 
to locate or design an occupational clustering system suitable for 
career education. Our contract j^ith HumRRO specified three gen- 
eral criteria. They were that the ' clus tering systiem: [11 must 
encompass most existing jobs, (23 must be trans lat'ab le into the 
design of an entire K-12 curriculum, and (3) must ^how clear and 
specific advantages over other clustering systems (Taylor, Montague, 
and Michaels, 1972). HumRRO ' s final report provided us with tv^o 
essential inputs, first a review and analysis of existing cluster- 
ing systems and, second, a proposed model of a new clustering sys- 
tem for career education. This information enabled us to assess 
the state-of-the-art and provided us- with a starting poinf to 
launch our own efforts in developing an occupational clustering 
system. * 
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Three additional criteria were developed after analysis of 
the HumRRO report, These served to guide our efforts in deter- 
mining what the f*u':.al clustering system would be like. The new 
criteria were that the system: (1} must interface with existing 
occupational information resources, (2) must be accessible by 
different users for a variety of educational purposes, and (5) 
must possess a substantive structure and a uniform language for 
K-12 ciTrriculum design purposes (Adams and Keilholtz, 1972). 

The first criterion to interface with existing occupational 
information resources was based upon the realization that it would 
not be feasible to redesign the world of work in view of the ex- 
tensive requirements for^ information about it. Our goal is to 
bridge the- gap between the school and work, which consists of max- 
imizing interface with knowledge about work in our culture. 

The second requirement is that occupational information be 
accessible by a variety of users, such as teachers, curriculum 
developers, and counselors, as well as students for instruction, 
guidance, counseling, career exploration, career preparation, and 
placement purposes. This criterion is based on recognition of the 
need to infuse a uniform and consistent interpretation of career 
information into all aspects of the educational program in a planned 
and articulated way. This is regarded as imperative to achieving 
continuous student growth in educational and career competency. 

The third and most crucial of the new criteria relates to 
the curriculum concept of structure and is considered in two steps. 
The first consists of defining the content and parameters of the 
information required. The second involves determining how the in- 
formation is to be structured in terms of the basic elements of 
work and their interrelationships. 



Career Information 

In l.icrht of the requirements, of the CCEM for career informa- 
tion, it is obvious that we are no longer considering simply oc- 
cupational information. Adopting the term ^*career information^' 
becomes immediately more appropriate. This term is used by 
Isaacson (1966) to emphasize adding information about training and 
educational programs to information about jobs, thereby expanding 
the concept of occupational information to career information 
(Hopke, 1968). In the CCEM, use of the term "career information" 
represents a further expansion of the concept to include, in addi- 
tion to information about occupations and . educational opportunities, 
labor market information on occupational demand, outlook, and eco- 
nomics and subject matter content knowledge. The expanded defini- 
tion accents, either directly or indirectly, the following impor- 
tant concepts: 
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1, 



Career information is essential to the conduct of career 
education . 



2. Career information is more encompassing than occupational 
information . 

3. Programs of educational preparation are related to the 
development of occupat ional and career competency . 

4. Subject matter content knowledge is related to performance 
of occupat ional tasks . 

5. Educational and occupational experiences are enriclied 
through. career information. 

6. Career development is facilitated by having information 
about changing community, state, and national labor mar- 
ket condi t ions . 

7. Career development is facilitated by havijic information 
about changing educational and occupation;^! requirements. 

8. Career development is facilitated by having information 
about changing economic conditions. 

Career information,; defined in this way, establishes the foundation 
for attaining the goals of career education that relate to bridging 
the gap between the student and education, work, and society. 

The CCEM definition of career information can 'be further de- 
lineated to express the interrelationships of irs components- -oc- 
cupation,* preparation, labor market, and content knowledge. The 
basic element of the definition is occupational information. What 
is new is recognition that the other elements of the definition 
help make occupational information relevant by enabling the stu- 
dent to relate his career plans and present educational experiences 
to anticipated educational and occupational opportunities. In- 
formation about occupations must be ordered in a fundamental way 
to provide a base for integrating the other forms of information 
specified in our definition. This is a problem of structuring in- 
forma.tion about work and leads us to the next step in our discus- 
sion. 



Career Informa tion- - Knowledge About Work 

The problem of clustering career information is a problem of 
knowledge. The structure of knowledge in terms of "its Connected- 
ness and its derivations that make one idea follow another," ac- 
cording to Bruner, "is the proper emphasis in education" (Bruner, 
1962). He further states that "the curriculum of a subject should 
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be determined by the most fundamental understanding that can be 
achieved in the underlying principles that give structure to that 
subject" (Bruner, 1961). Determining structure, which consists 
of identifying the basic elements, concepts, or principles that 
give meaning to information about work, becomes the logical start- 
ing point, 

•Parenthetically, the entire career education curriculum and 
instructional program is also a matter of structure and design. 
The overall CCEM design is described elsewhere in Aaron J. Millor*s 
paper entitledV'The Emerging School-Based Comprehensive Career 
Education Moc^el^' (Miller, 1972), and Developmental Program Goals 
for the Comprehensive Career Education Model (CVTE , 1972), the 
latter available through the ERIC system. The total program de- 
sign for career education is, in effect, a superstructure for 
organizing, coordinating, and integrating the program components. 
Successful integration of these components, one of which is career 
information, assures the prospect of developing an articulated 
K-12 career education program with sequenced and interrelated 
learning experiences. 

Approaching organization of career information as a knowledge 
problem leads directly to the task of analyzing the knowledge base. 
The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives^ The Classification of Edu- 
cational Goals J Handbook J: -Cognitive Domain (Bloom, 1956) pro- 
vides a useful framework and helpful direction in this matter. 
Cognitive b^-havior is arranged within the taxonomy in terms of in- 
creasing complexity. As ' a hierarchical arrangement, "knowledge'* 
is considered to be the base or lowest level and is subdivided 
into^three levels. Tlie lowest level is '^Knowledge of Specifics'* 
(Bloom, 1956). This lev^l describes, in terms of our concern, 
the overwhelming mass of specific job facts available. It is be- 
cause information and data on occupations is proliferating at this 
level of knowledge, apart from an acceptable organization 1 scheme, 
that we are concerned about how to introduce career education into 
the curriculum. Resolution of the problem necessitates moving 
from the level of specific facts to a higher level of the taxonomy. 
There are essentially two higher levels of .knowledge within the 
taxonomy that suggest how' this may be achieved. 

The first or next highest level that applies is entitled 
'^Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing with Specifics*' (Bloom, 
1956). It describes knowledge organized into classe-s or categories. 
This level is probably most descriptive of present efforts to 
organize or clU5 information about occupations. Typical modes 
of organizing inormation include classes^ sets, divisions, cate- 
gories, arrangements, and clusters developed for a given subject, 
purpose, or problem. An important factor to recognize is that the 
reasons for organizing information at this level vary and are fre- 
quently specific and narrow. The categories or classifications 
developed tend to serve the intere ts of those in a spec 'fie area 
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or discipline and are difficult, if not impossible, to- apply In 
other areas or to expand for wider use. In the area of our con- 
cern, schemes for organizing occupational information are typically 
geared to themes such as vocational interest, occupatio 1 infor- 
mation f-lvia plans , subj ect matter, staffing.; arrangements, or 
funding 

Analysis cf existing occupational clustering and grouping 
arrangements did not reveal any clustering scheme that met the in- 
formation requirements of- the CCEM (Taylor, Montague, and Michaels, 
1972). Our alternative was to develop a new clustering arrange- 
ment that could have been designed to meet specific curriculum 
requirements for occupational information, or could have l:een de- 
signed basically enough to meet the information requirements of 
all components within the career education program, as well as 
providing a base for interface with the community in terms of em- 
ployers and relationships with other institutions. The second of 
these options is discussed next. 

The highest level of knowledge in the. taxonomy is ^'Knowledge 
of the Universals and Abstractions in a Field/' This includes 
knowledge of theories and structures in the sense of identifying 
"the body of principles and generalization- along with their in- 
terrelations to present a clear ■ 'stematic view of a complex 
phenomena, problem, or field*' (Bloom, 1956';, Organization of ca- 
reer information at this level correlates with our concern for 
structure and establishing a comprehensive knowledge base for a 
career information system. 

The implications of this analysis are that the requirements 
for career information, created by the growing , importance of ca- 
reer educa t ion , taken together with the increasing inundation of 
specific facts and bits of information about occupation, must be 
resolved by either adopting or developing a spejcial purpose cluster- 
ing system or by attempting .to identify the basic structure for 
inforp?ation about work. Both alternatives Serve to order and 
arrange career information and reduce and eliminate overlap and 
redundancy. The positive educational features that occur in 
selecting the alternative to structure knowledge about work are 
succinctly stated by Beckner and Dumas: 

Viewed as strictly as possible from the position 
of a theory of learning, Bruner^s structural empha. is 
may be summarized in the following three propositioj.s : 

1. Learning occurs when isolated elements of 'knowl- 
edge- ire so organized, connected, or arranged as 
to allow them to take on meaning for the learner. 

2. '»^'^^.^n.er learning is facilitated by the perception 

..I organized, meaningful pattern into which new 
experiences may be integrated easily and quickly. 
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3, Self -discovery o£ the unifying or structural ele- 
ments, the 'organizing ideas',^ of any body of knowl- 
edge and the organization or reorganization "oif these 
into larger patterns in order to discover larger 
meanings, serves as a powerful reward to the learner, 
reinforcing the present learning and motivating fu- 
ture efforts. (Beckner and Dumas, 1970) 

The Structure of Career Information Model 

The' Career Information Model (CIM) represents our efforts to 
develop an occupational clustering system. The CIM is a composite 
of. several clustering and occupational information systems^' that 
have either been adopted or modified to achieve a single integrated 
model. The multidimensional nature of the CIM permits maximum 
interface with many other clustering approaches that are based 
upon similar concepts or that address the whole world of work. 
The CIM achieves maximum interface with existing sources of infor- 
mation about occupations, such as the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book (U;S. Department of Labor) , the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (U.S. Department of' Labor) , and local, state, and nat '^':al 
labor market information. In addition, the CIM provides for a 
logical flow of concepts about work expressed in elementary terms 
for the lower grades to more complex and detailed concepts about 
work at the upper grade levels. The model provides potential for 
maximum use of career information by all the participants in the 
education process. The substantive structure of the system helps 
to insure proper sequence and articulation of curriculum unit con- 
tent and guidance in terms of language and concepts about work. 
It also serves as a base for integrating efforts of the various 
components of the career education program and coordinating com- 
munity contacts as they relatejto work. 

The foundation for the CIM is the occupational definitions 
'in Volume I of the DOT, Defini^ Ion of Titles (U.S. Department of 
Labor). The DOT represents the single most comprehensive and sys- 
tematic organization of occupational | information available within 
our culture. It is the legitimate base for a comprehensive career 
information system if knowledge about the entire scope of work 
found within our society is appropriate content for career educa- 
tion. The structure for organizing th*^ base information for the 
CIM is derived from ^.n analysis of Volume II of the DOT, Oceupa- 
tional Classification (U.S. Department of Labor). 



*The basic occupational information systems considered are: 
the USOE fifteen clusters; the HumRRO model; the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification) and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles^ 
Volumes I and II: Job Definitions, Occupational Group Arrange- 
ment, Worker Trait Arrangement, and Industry Arrangement of Title 
and Codes. 
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The knowledg'8 structure consists of the most fundamental state 
ment of underlying principles that can be derived. This is* anal- 
ogous to classifying matter as basically animal, mineral, or veg- 
etable in the popular guessing game. Similarly, the concept *'work" 
is considered to be reduceable to a structure of Product, Process, 
and the Person of the worker. Product includes what is done in 
terms of industry. Process refers to how v:ork is done through 
tasks performed, and Person describes who does the work. The lat- 
ter includes' the significant ch^aracteristics and 'its of the 
worker, including such factors as interest, apt ..'■u.; and educa- 
tional development. . 

The occupational definitions in Volume I of the DOT serve as 
the information base and can be ordered or arranged in terms of 
each of the dimensions of the structure. This is possible because 
each definition includes information on the industry, tasks, and 
characteristics of the worker. The information base itself pos- 
sesses the characteristic of being a cultural - Unguis tic (alpha- 
betical) classification system, which means, of course, that if 
you can name it you can find it. 

With the structure, one can start with a specific occ.ipat ional 
title, find the definition, and follow it through the sysLem to 
determine the relationship the occupation has to industry, tasks 
performed, and worker traits. Alternately, one can start with in- 
formation related to any one dimension of the structure and trace 
it back to the information base or to either of the other two 
dimensions . 

The utility of the CIM is exemplified in its adaptability. 
To illustrate: the Process or occupation dimension of the CIM 
includes information about tasks performed; as the tasks are iden- 
tified, the skills and understandings required can easily be re- 
lated to an external organization of information about educational 
preparation and training programs. Thus, the CIM- serves as an 
important- link .between information about work and education. The 
principle of linkage holds for many other types of external in- 
forination as well. Among them are labor market demand, outlook, 
and economics, a variety of human work characteristics, and place- 
ment and follow-up information. 

The CIM is therefore more than an occupational clustering 
system in the usual or popular sense; it is a structure of knowl- 
edge about work that serves to integrate a number of approaches 
to clustering, a multiple clustering system. As such, the CIM 
possesses the characteristics Piaget attributes to developmental 
structures (Piaget, 1970). Piaget^s characteristics of structure 
include: wholeness (in the sense of embracing all relevant in- 
formation), transformation (in being able to relate and reorder 
information about work meaningfully) , and self -regulation (in the 
sense of the structure having stability and direction for develop- 
ment) . 
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The structure of knowledge about work is defined in the pre- 
ceding manner. The initial criteria stipulated in the HumRRO con- 
tract, as well as the new requirements that emerged from our anal- 
ysis of their report, are met in the CIM. In addition, by accepting 
the alternative to determine the structure of knowledge about work 
instead of dev'sing a special -purpose clustering system the CIM 
addresses squarely the mass of information available and the in- 
formation requirements of CCEM. The CIM provides us with both a 
reasonable base fron which to develop career education programs 
and a framework to conduct required research activities. 



COMPONENTS- -THE CAREER INFORMATION MODEL 



BASIC MODEL 



hiformation Base 
DOT 
Occupational 
Definitions 




Product 



Definitions of Model Components (Adams and Keilholtz, 1972) 



The 'Career Information Base The information base for the 
CIM consists of the 21,741 occupations defined in Volume I of the 
DOT. The occupational definitions constituting the base possess 
two essential properties. The first is that each definition is 
concise and includes: the , occupational title, alternate titles, 
DOT code number, industry identification, description of tasks 
performed, and indication of the worker characteristics. The 
second property is that the information in the occupational' defi- 
nitions can be organized into each of the three perspectives of 
the CIM structure: Product - Industry, Process - Occupation, and 
Person - Worker Traits. 

1. Product Information - Industry This perspective con- 
sists of grouping occupations in terms of the basic product or 
service provided. The groups are called industries or clusters. 
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Specific occupations are arrayed vertically within the CIM cluster 
in terms of the variety of occupations related to creating the 
product or service. The following diagram illustrates the CCEM 
industry or cluster breakdown for each set of grade levels. 

I 



K-3 



4-6 



7-9 



10-12 



Goods 



hidustry 



-Natural Resources 
• Construction 
-P/anufacturing 



Services ' 



, Commerce 



Social 
Science 





Services 



Arts- 



Transportation 
& Communication 

* Trade and Finance 

Government 
•Education 
Health & Welfare 

-Personal Services 
Product Services 

■Arts & Humanities 

• Recreation & 

Entertainment 



This level continues to 
employ the 12 clusters 
with the option of 
using the DOT - 229 
industries for further 
definition, especially 
natural resources and 
manufacturing. 



2. Process Information - Occupations This perspective 
involves organizing the occupations arrayed vertically by cluster 
or industry into groups organized horizontally across the model. 
The resulting matrix serves to identify specific occupations with 
their related occupational groups. The grade level organization 
of the horizontal occupational groups is as follows: 

Grades K-3 Occupations in the Goods and Services 
clusters can be grouped horizontally by the basic tasks 
performed. Managers, leaders, and policy-makers can be 
grouped together while technicians and craftsmen or gen- 
eral workers and employees can be organized into separate 
groups based cn the common or! related tasks performed by 
the workers , 

. Grades 4-6 The Five CCEM Clusters used at grades 4-6 
are divided horizontally within the CIM into the nine 
Occupational Categories (first digit of DOT code number) 
of the DOT Occupational Group Arrangement (OGA) . 
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Grades 7-9 - - The Twelve CCEM Clusters are divided into 
the eighty-three Occupational Divisions (first two digits 
o£ the DOT code number) of the DOT OGA. 

Grade.-^ ?0-12 The Twelve CCEM Clusters may continue to 
be used or expanded to the 229 Industries in the DOT. 
In either case, the eighty-three OGA Occupational Divi - 
sions nay continue to be used or, in areas where, greater 
specificity is required, such as guidance, placement, or 
career preparation, the OGA Occupational Groups (first 
three digits of the DOT code number) can be used. The 
potential in using Occupational Groups is to be able to 
divide the vertical industries into a maximum of the 603 
occupational groups or levels. 



3. Person Information - Worker " The thi i, or depth, 
dimension of the CIM relates to characteristics of the worker such 
as traits, aptitudes, and vocational interests. The grade level 
arrangement of information on worker characteristics is as follows 



Grades K-3 Information about \^^orker characteristics 
relates to the question, . 'MVhat is the worker like?" Con- 
sideration of this quest ion at grades K-5 would include 
a look at the worker in terms of personal, physical, or 
educational factors related to performance of the basic 
occupational tasks . 

Grades 4-6 The. third dimension at grades 4-6 can be 
considered in terms of understanding the different levels 
of job functioning. The last of three digits of the DOT 
code number indicate the relationship an occupation has 
to different levels of significant functi ons with Data, 
People, and Things (DPT). Learning about the different 
functions involved in work permits the student to assess 
occupational information in relation to his preferences 
for selected job functions. The levels of job functions 
are as follows (U.S. Department of Labor): 



HIERARCHIES OF FUNCTIONS 



DATA (4th Digit) 
0 Synthesizing 



PEOPLE (5th Digit) 



0 Monitoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 

3 Supervising 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 



THINGS (6th Digit) 



0 Setting-up 

1 Precision Working 

2 Operating-Controlling 

3 Driving-Operating 

4 Manipulating 

5 Tending 

6 Feeding-Offbcaring 



Highest 1 Coordinating 



2 Analyzing 

3 Compiling 

4 Computing 

5 Copying 

6 Com paring 



6 Speaking-Signaling 



(Continued) 
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HIERARCHIES OF FUNCTIONS (Continued) 



DATA (4th Digit) 



PEOPLE (5th Digit) 



THINGS (6th Digit) 



Lowest 7 No significant 
8 relationship 



7 Serving 

8 No significant 

relationship 



7 Handling 

8 No significant 

relationship 



Grades 7-9 The Person dimension of the CIM can be ap- 
proached at the career exploration level mos t effectively 
through the DOT Worker Trait Groups (WTG) . This is an 
■ organization of occupational titles and definitions by 
worker traits. The WTGs represent occupations that are 
grouped together because of the similarity of their re- 
lationships to DPT and common trait requirements found 
in the WTG Qualifications Profile (QP) The QP is com- 
posed of estimates and/or actual measures of the trait 
requirements (^Crites , 1969). The requirements are ex- 
pr 5sed in terms of the level of the trait necessary for 
satisfactory or average performance of the major occupa- 
tional tasks (U.S. Department of Labor). Th-e QP includes 
estimates or measures of General Educational Development 
(GED) , Specific Vocational Preparation (;SVP) ^ aptitude, 
interest, temper.ament , and physical demands. The most 
useful information will probably include DPT, interest, 
and aptitude because this permits the student to assess 
the .WTGs. The descriptions in the WTG include Work Per- 
formed, Worker Requirements, Clues for Relating Applicants 
and Requirements, and Training and Methods of- Entry. In 
addition, specific occupational titles are found on the 
pages following each WTG description. 

Grades 10 12 --At the career preparation level, infor- 
mation of a more definitive nature is available within 
the Worker Trait Arrangement (WTA) . As the student be- 
. comes more proficient in stating and describing what he 
has learned about himself in more precise terms, he can 
use this information in evaluating and determining career 
preparation options. 

The diagram on the following page illustrates the CIM at 
grades 4-6 and shows how the dimensions of the model relate to each 
other in terms of the basic structure. The components of the CIM 
as illustrated in the diagram show how the dimensions of the model 
relate to each other. Graphic examples can also be developed for 
the other grade level ranges (K-3, 7-9, and 10-12). An important 
consideration is not whether the dimensions of the CIM are orthog- 
onally related as depicted in the cubistic model, but whether the 
dimensions constitute a valid structure of knowledge ab^^u't work. 
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If so, we are provided with a means of organizing career informa- 
tion and giving it substantive meaning. The next step is to de- 
scribe the relationships of the CIM to the overall CCEM design and 
to indicate how the system can be operat ionalized in the form of 
the Career Information System (CIS) . 

The Career Information System 

The CCEM design identifies major emphases within tlie overall 
career education program (Miller, 1972). The major thrust of the 
program changes for selected grade ranges in the model, giving 
direction for program development and delivery of career edp.cation 
through curriculum and guidance. The following diagram shows the 
major developmental emphases of the CCEM design. 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT EMPHASIS IN THE CCEM 
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K 1 2 
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At grades K-6 program focus is on development o£ career awareness. 
The primary emphasis at grades 7-9 is career exploration, while 
at grades 10-12 attention is given to career preparation. At each 
of these levels the overriding objective of the program is to pro- 
vide students with educational experiences related to the design. 
The question now becomes, How can career information be organized 
to support and improve achieving tlie ob j ect ives of the design? 

Career awareness aims at development of a broad base of gen- 
eral ,unders tanding about the world of work. This includes develop- 
ing basic concepts and related vocabulary about work in terms of 
products, tasks, and workers. Career exploration at grades 7-9 
focuses on extending the breadtli of understanding about work and 
providing in-depth experiences, especially in those area,^ consid- 
ered to be important by the student. The career preparation level 
of the model is to be designed to provide students with opportunity 
to develop specific skills and understandings necessary for career 
placement in either an entry-level occupation or the next step of 
preparation related to their career goals. 

Implied in the foregoing description are extensive require- 
ments forcareer information. The requirements are different for 
each level of the model. This means that for awareness purposes 
information is needed to help develop broad understanding about 
work. At the exploration level, information is required to help 
students interpret their experiences and relate emerging under-/ 
standings about themselves to knowledge about occupations or broad 
areas of work. The requirements at the career preparation level 
include having information about specific occupations, preparation 
requirements, related instructional modules, courses and prepara- 
tion programs, post- secondary educational programs, and placement 
opportunities . 

The dimensions of the CIM relate to the CCEM design and in- 
formation requirements. In the discussion of the CIM, each dimen- 
sion of the m.odel was shown to have. ..a Ijevel of information appro- 
priate for each of the grade ranges. Now we are interested in 
relating a basic aspect of the structure of work and its corre- 
sponding dimension in the CIM to each of the levels of the CCEM 
design. This involves the determining dimension of the CIM that 
relates to the major- emphasis of the CCEM design and utilizing it 
as the basic framework for organizing career information for that 
level of the model. The fact that the dimensions of the CIM are 
coordinated and interrelated help to guarantee a balanced approach 
to career education at all levels. In this regard, all of the 
dimensions of the CIM are useful at each level of the CCEM design, 
even though one is selected as the primary mode of organizing ca- 
reer information. The diagram on the following page illustrates 
the relationship of the CIM and the CCEM design. - 
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INTERFACE: CCEiM DESIGN AND CIM 



PREPARATION 
PLACEMENT 




AWARENESS 



The following discussion relates to possible modes of orga- 
nizing career information in relation to the CCEjM design. The 
suggestions made here pertain to developing the actual content of 
the Career Information System (CIS). At the present time, con- 
tent for the lower grade levels is in the process of being devel- 
oped. At the higher grade levels the content will in all likeli- 
hood be developed or consist of appropriate commercial materials 
in both hard copy and data base form for computerized use. These 
components of the CIS (grades 7-9 and 10-12) will not be developed 
until further conceptualization is completed for these levels of 
the CCEM. Discussion of the CIS for our present purpose is limited 
to the organization of the K-3 and 4-6 levels. 

The focus of career education at grades K-6 is career aware- 
ness. The unique information requirements at this level are asso- 
ciated with developing breadth of understanding about the work, 
through an organized curricular approach. This requirement can 
be met through an organization of career information by the Indus- 
try dimension of the CIM. The CIS for- grades K-3 and 4-6 is de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. .At grades K-3, the content of the CIS is organized by 
Industry - Goods and Services. It consists of occupa- 
tional briefs (ll'» x 14" cards) filed alphabetically 
within two clusters. Each card is labeled with the oc- 
cupation and cluster titles. The front of the card has 
a drawing of the worker performing a basic job task(s) 
with a simple definition of the occupation. The reverse 
side of the card consists of three sets of statements in 
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\!\ri\v print, with key vocabulary words underlined. Tlio 
statements ;irc grouped l)y Industry, Tasks Per formed, and 
IVorker Characteristics. Jt is expected that tlie c: I S will 
Iwive appro; imately 130 to li)0 representative occupations 
in tl)e kit. 

2* At grades 4-0, the CIS is organized by the Five CCliM 

clusters. The content of the CIS will consist of single 
page briefs developed for each occupation. The' briefs 
are expected to be color-coded by cluster and organized 
within each cluster by DOT code number (first digit), 
liach brief will have the occupational title, cluster 
identification, and a sketch of the worker performing a 
mnjor occupational tusk(s). The basic occupational in- 
formation related to the CIM structure is contained in 
descriptions of the related Industry, Tasks Performed, 
and Worker Characteristics. In addition, related subject 
matter content, general preparation requirements, and' 
basic economics about the occupation will be included. 
It is anticipated that the grades 4-6 CIS will contain 
approximately 400 occupations. 

lifforts to identify and develop content for the CIS have been 
carefully coordinated with the CCliM curriculum development process. 
The occupation content for both K-3 and 4-6 CIS was selected by 
mee* ing one of the following criteria: (1) an occupation and re- 
lated information had to be required by a curriculum unit; (2) the 
occupation, if not directly covered in a curriculum unit, had to 
be representative of an area or level of work, as determined by 
the CIM; or (5) an occupation, if it is indigenous to a particular 
community or geographical region (such as an occupation in auto- 
mobile manufacturing), had to be representative of a major visible 
area of work. A final consideration in regard to content is to 
make provision for teachers and local curriculum developers to add 
new content to help them localize the CIS content and add support 
for infusing career education into other curriculum units and class 
activities . 

This is our progress to date. Opportunities for research and 
development in this area are numerous and promising. The potential 
contribution to American education is great, especially the emerg- 
ing form--career education. Knowledge about work organized in a 
basic integrative way is. regarded as an important aspect of the 
total CCBM. The proper blend of knowledge about work, with the 
body of content knowledge already the "stock and trade" of educa- 
tion, and knowledge of human growth and development are our most 
basic resources. The task is to transform them into validated 
educational programs. The first step of the transformation process 
is conceptualization- - that is where we are. The next step is to 
operationalize the program through research and development- that 
is where we hope to go. 
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Summary 



In the course of this discussion, the task of clustering oc- 
cupations or occupational information for educational purposes has 
been considered from the point of view of the CCLiNK Initially, 
attention was called to the larger issue of whether to define oc- 
cupational clustering as essentially a problem of information or 
knowledge. The implications of defining occupational clustering 
as a problem of knowledge led to consideration of special classi- 
fication schemes and structuring as alternatives. In this exam- 
ination, preference was given to structuring knowledge about work 
as the most practicable way of meeting the information requirements 
of a comprehensive career education program. The concept of occu- 
pational information was expanded to career information and the 
Career Information Model developed to correlate with the structure 
of knowledge about work. The developmental features of the CCEM 
design were considered as they relate to the CIM, and the result- 
ing interface provided direction for development of the Career In- 
formation System. Aspects of the CIS are,, now in development, and 
implications for its continued development are inherent in the 
structure of knowledge about work and the CIM. We hope we are 
approaching the point where efforts can be initiated to validate 
these concepts through research. 
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Presentation 



Occupational Career Clusters the Oregon Way 
By Monty E. Multanen* 

Occupational career clusters play an important role in the 
"JlJ^n .(""I'^^P? °^ career education in Oregon. The following pages 
define that role and briefly outline the sequence of events in • 
occupational cluster development in Oregon. 



Career Education in Oregon and the Role Clusters Play 

The career development process of awareness, exploration 
preparation and specialization is being implemented at all educa- 
tional levels m Oregon's public schools. 

Career awareness includes learning activities in grades K 
through SIX where students develop awareness of the many occupa- 
tions ultimately available to them, develop awareness of themselves 
in relation to the occupation career role, establish foundations 
tor wholesome attitudes toward work and society, and establish 
respect and appreciation for workers in all fields. In addition 
students develop ideas of wkat career clusters they would like to 
explore m greater aepth dur±ng mid-school yefnxs . 

Caxeer exploration includes programs in the mid-school years, 
grades seven through ten. At this level, students explore key 
occupational areas and assess their own interests and abilities 
They become familiar with occupational classifications and clus- 
ters, grow in awareness of relevant factors to be considered in 
decision-making, and develop tentative occupational preparation 
plans and arrive at a tentative career choice. 

Occupational career clusters offer students preparation in 
grades eleven and twelve. Here students acquire occupational skill 
and knowledge for entry- level employment and/or advanced occupa- 
tional training in a post-secondary setting. Clusters are de- 
signed around common competencies in related occupations and are 
aimed at making a majority of high school experiences relevant to 
the student-selected tentative career goals, developing acce-ot- 
abie job attitudes, and encouraging and facilitating student' 

*Mr. Multanen is coordinator. Vocational Program Operations. 
Oregon State Department of Education. ' 



involvement in cooperative work experience and vocational youth 
organizations ♦ 

Occupational specialization occurs at the post -high scliool 
level and includes programs in community colleges, apprenticeship, 
private vocational - technica 1 schools, four-year colleges, and 
universities and other students develop specific occupational 
knowledge, have the opportunity to form meaningful employer- 
employee type relations and are provided with necessary retrain- 
ing or upgrading of skills to make possible personally selected 
changes in the career direction of the individual. 

The Organizing Principle of Oregon Clusters 

Clusters provide generalized occupational Cjaining as derived 
froni competencies common to key ocvjjipations . These occupations 
having similar competency requirenieBt s sbi^e grouped together to 
form an occupatiorn. ' career cluster".. To possess a competency 
means that ~the worker has the abilJiTy to perform effectively the 
tasks requxarsNd of the occupation c^- those preparatory to ta.king 
the next e.diucat ional step in a post-secoiidary setting. Imp;Licit 
in this point of view is a consideration of all the recognized 
aspects (cognitive., psychomotor, anxl affective) of the tasks per- 
formed . 



Ge^nieral Moded of CrLjijstar Deveiopiment 

Tlie model ox cluster development begins with the overall 
world of work and proceeds through the steps of: cluster identi- 
fication, occupational analysis to identify key occupations, task 
competency analysis, instructional analysis, and, finally, imple- 
mentation. (See attachments for graphic presentations of the 
general model and the four steps of development.) 

1. Identification of clusters - - The c?^iteria for the iden- 
tification and establishment of a cluster area in Oregon 
includes a grouping of occupations having similar com- 
petency requirements with 10,000 or more people employed 
in the occupational cluster gioup. In addition, it re- 
quires a projected expansion and/or replacement need of 
at least 2,000 in the next five years. The thirteen 
clusters currently identified 'are: agriculture, forest 
products, marketing, health, food services, construction, 
electricity -electronics, accounting -bookkeeping , clerical , 
stenographic, industricii mechanics, metals, and service 
occupations . 

2. Occupational analy s is -- The purpose of the occupational 
analysis is to identify key and related occupations. The 
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criteria for a key occupation specifies an employment 
of a minimum of 25.0 people, with a five-year' expansion 
and replacement of 100 or more' in the state. Related 
occupations are those with similar competencies in which 
100 or more people are employed. . " 

2- Tasj c-competency analysis Task analyses are completed 
on key occupations. These task inventories are compared 
to identify competencies common to all the key occupa- 
tions involved and to the cluster in general. At this 
analysis stage, the original inclusion of an occupation 
within a cluster can be validated on a detailed compe- 
tency basis. 

^' Ins tructional analysis -- This step involves the identi- 
fication of entry-level tasks and those that should be 
learned In school rather than on the job. Exp:ecctad be- 
haviors are identified and objectives UTi=±t±en based on 
the task competency malysis. Classnoom activities are 
organized and curriculum mateTials developed to accom- 
plish the^ instructicnaJL objectives. 

ImplemEntaxxCT of CZ-'asXeTS, 

By 1977 , the goal of the Oregon -State Department of Education 
IS to have career cluster preparation programs available to all 
students in grades eleven and twelve with a minimum of seventy 
percent enrolled in this career preparation effort. At present 
approximately forty-five percent of the students enrolled in grade 
eleven and twelve are enrolled in cluster curriculums. 
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chapter III 

Teacher Education: 
Roles, Programs, and Changes 

Panel: 

Potential Changes 
in Professional Roles 



Panel 



Ppnel: Potential Changes in T'^acher Roles 
By Curtis Dixon* 



According to the U.S. Department of Labor, eighty percent of 
our nation's jobs are currently being handled by employees having 
less than a baccalaureate degree. Yet for many years our secon- 
dary schools have been so strongly college-oriented that most of 
their effort and planning has been directed toward an academic 
program that has tended to deemphasize , if not ignore, many alter- 
native and equally worthy options. Recently, however, educators 
have begun to speak of "a curriculum for every student" rather 
than selected curricula to which students are assigned. This em- 
phasis on the individual-- the very basis of career education—must, 
of necessity, produce many new demands for reevaluation and change 
of traditionally accepted professional roles in the classroom and 
in the community as a whole. 

In the past teachers and counselors have employed a single 
strategy that has often forced decisions of vocational choice on 
students who were not developmentally ready for them. The concept 
of career development is a broadening of this older idea of simply 
matching individual characteristics with occupational requirements 
and is intended to draw attention to the processes through which 
vocationally relevant behavior is developed and expressed. Pro- 
grams of career development provide students with information about 
many occupations so that they may make appropriate and enlightened 
career choices based on knowledge of general mental, physical and 
aptitudinal requirements and on specific preparations necessary 
for entry into their fields of interest. The role of the educator 
in this process is not to evaluate the material for the student 
but to suggest possible choices that may not have occurred to him 
ard to help him face reality in selecting career goals--a process 
that requires close attention to and knowledge of the student's 
own individuality and a close cooperation between the teacher and 
the student and between the educators themselves, 

It is likely that comprehensive programs of career education 
can best be accomplished by leadership teams composed of vocational 
educators, counselors and academic teachers who can, in close coop- 
eration with business and industry, invest their separate talents 
in a program based on this concept of career development. Both 
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vocational educators and counselors have unique contributions to 
make in promoting career development: the vocational educator's 
leadership potential lies in his knowledge of the world of work; 
the counselor's in his understanding of human behavior. However, 
the effective exercise of these potentials requires a fundamental 
change in the manner in which these two specialists are to func- 
tion- - specif ically , the r' cement of greater emphasis on their 
consultative roles . 

The counselor is to get out of his office and to become 

increasingly involved with the students and their activities in 
order that he may come to know each student as a total person 
rather than simply seeing him as he is revealed through test scores 
and grade reports. The vocational educator is urged to utilize 
his talents by working closely with teachers and staff in promoting 
the student's self -development , bridging the gap between vocational 
and general education and increasing the relevancy of the school 
experience as a whole. 

Similarly, the classroom teacher in this learner-centered 
situation must come out from behind his podium and become a. facil- 
itator who works with learners as they become active participants 
in the educational enviro'nment . He must strive to assist students 
in determining their own educational needs. He must become a 
source, rather than a dispenser of knowledge; a diagnostician of 
learning difficulties, rather than a disciplinarian; and a teacher 
of self -evaluation , rather than an evaluator. In short, the 
teacher must develop a genuine interest in and knowledge of each 
and every one of his students, in order that he may counsel them 
wisely and effectively in whatever educational, social, personal, 
or occupational problems that might arise. 

, Comprehensive career education requires also that the teacher 
be both willing and able to integrate vocational, college prepa- 
ratory, and general education instead of dividing these into sepa- 
rate compartments. This, of course, will require a considerable 
change in attitude and practice on the part of those academic 
teachers who can see little educational value in anything outside 
their own classrooms, especially for their more capable students. 
Yet if we as educators are to avoid the rigid and disjointed cur- 
ricular structure that has, in the past, forced many students into 
hasty and virtually irrevocable career decisions and that has con- 
tributed greatly to the widespread feeling among students that 
their secondary school experience bears little, if any, relation- 
ship to the real world of work; it is absolutely essential that 
such "closed classroom" attitudes be abolished. 

Teachers must strive to instill in their students a feeling 
of continuity between academic subject matter and personal career 
goals. Through continuous and extensive involvement with prominent 
businessmen, industrial leaders, and parents and through careful 
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classroom planning and inter-team cooperation, career educators 
must tear down the walls that have too long separated these areas 
and thus hindered the realization o£ a truly individualized and 
relevant program of career education. 

No longer can we call that teacher successful who merely 
possesses the ability to '^educate^^ his students in his own subject 
area. No longer can we call that counselor successful who works 
with students only wi" ithe confines of his own office. Compre- 
hensive care demands much more than mere competence 
from those wl. . iiivoives. Educators working within the frame- 
work of the leadership team must be willing and able to move beyond 
the prof essional lines that have traditionally separated the ad- 
ministrator from the counselor and the academic teacher from the 
vocational educator. This is not to suggest that such lines should 
be totally erased, but rather that they should be made to serve as 
indicators of potential service to the educational process as a 
whole and that members of the team should endeavor, regardless of 
their titles or training, to broaden the scope of their educational 
activities. 

The classroom teacher must possess all the qualities of a 
good administrator as well as those of a good counselor as he 
schedules activities, keeps records, conducts interviews, and be- 
comes involved with his students in the many different situations 
that are a part of the total career development program. Similarly, 
the counselor and the administrator must become even more closely 
involved with student activities on ill levels -- observing , partic- 
ipating., and working alongside teachers and learners to create a 
total involvement of all members of the educational community. 

In their efforts to involve all members of their community 
in the career education process, team members must strive to in- 
form parents and business leaders as to the objectives and methods 
of the career. development concept. They must endeavor to dispell 
the false notion still held by many that career education is simply 
job training and that it is intended only for those students who 
''can't make the grade" in the academic programs; and they must 
seek to extend the field of career education out from the class- 
room and into the homes and business establishments within the 
community. Only through extensive efforts in the area of public 
and community relations and through the subsequent involvement o£ 
the community members can the career education team truly extend 
the classroom out into the community and bring the community into 
the' classroom, 

•Educators must realize that career development education helps 
create 'a school climate in which the staff takes equal interest 
and pride in assisting each student in shaping his career life. 
In addition, a new basis for educational accountability results 
from implementation of career development education. Public 
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education could be held accountable for insuring that each indi- 
vidual choos.s, prepares, enters, and progresses in activities 
furthering his career life. Schools would have a new reason for 
being--not ojiiy to help the individual to make the initial entrance 
into the world of work, but to progress in his career. 

Finally, in reviewing the many implications of the career 
development concept of career education, no single ability becomes 
more obvious as being absolutely essential for each and every 
member of the career education team than does that special ability 
to work effectively ar.l congenially in a group situation. Career 
education requires extensive coordination, cooperation, and sharing 
between all team members; and all team members must realize .that a 
true concern for t'he individual members of the group is of vital 
importance not only within the team itself, but also in the class- • 
room. Knowledge of the group process is essential in attaining a 
classroom climate that is conducive to self-examination and group 
involvement. The characteristics of openness and cohesiveness in 
a small group are of considerable importance in the attainment of 
the af f ective ob j ectives requisite to career development- - the ex- 
ploration of self in relation to the world of work. 
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Panel 



Potential Changes in the Role of a Secondary Teacher 



By Orval L. Seaman'^ 

4' 



For some time certain areas in the field of education have 
been changing. We have all been affected by many programs, some 
of which were the programs designed for the slow-learner or under- 
achiever, the programs developed for the gifted student and the 
college -bound student, and the programs aimed at giving people 
with handicaps a better chance at life. Subject matter areas were 
revised as times and circumstances demanded their change. However, 
.until the advent of career education none of these revisions were 
directed at the improvement of instruction for all abilities and 
all age levels of students. With career education objectives being 
incorporated into the curricula of our schools, certain changes 
must also transpire in the roles of the educators. How has in- 
volvement in career education changed my role as a secondary class- 
room teacher? 

The most noticeable change for me initially was the extra 
time I was spending planning and preparing materials. As with any 
new program, there was much confusion as to what was needed- -I 
have to admit my beginning weeks in career education were confus- 
ing, often traumatic. 

Three main identifiable changes in my role as a secondary 
classroom teacher have evolved after planned materials and proce- 
dures for incorporating their use into my. classroom teaching. 
These changes have been: 

1. Involvement in the production of relevant course material 

2. Utilization of materials to help students find specific 
job titles and j jb information 

3. Use of community resources in the classroom activities 

"Relevant" is the big word in education these days--used al- 
most as much as accountability. But from the standpoint of the 
student, relevancy is the big thing--every teacher has heard stu- 
dents ask the questions: Why do I need to study math, science. 



*Mr. Seaman is mathematics teacher and department chairman, 
Jefferson High School. 
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English or some other subject area? \1here will I ever use this 
when I am out o£ school? 

We as classroom teachers should realize that the students are 
really asking for a curriculum that is relevant. Dr. Aaron Miller 
indicated that the following questions are frequently raised con- 
cerning our public school system: 

1. Why are most school courses designed for twenty pnrr " 
of the students who complete a college education when 
eighty percent of the careers that people actually pur- 
sue do not require a college degree? 

2. Why aren't 15,000 hours of school enough to prepare the 
average student to enter the world of work, if he chooses 
to do so upon exiting high school? 

3. Why do people enter careers by chance rather than by 
design? 

A student's educational development is a continuous process 
from kindergarten until he enters ^le world of work, and for most 
individuals is a process that mustTcontinue during his working 
years. As has already been stated, most school courses are not 
designed for preparing individuals for careers that do not re- 
quire a college education, so curriculum change is a necessary 
process. From the knowledge and experiences of classroom teachers 
much can be related to the making of necessary curriculum changes 
so the subject areas are more relevant to their students' needs. 
Improvement of subject area curricula through combined efforts of 
subject area coordinators and classroom teachers should become an 
important factor in a teacher's work responsibility. 

Next we come to the second change I have given--the use of 
materials to help students find job titles and info/rmation. Pres- 
ently, most students know very few actual job titles and they 
know even less about the attributes of these jobs. Now I know 
some of you are thinking, '.'Isn't this the responsibility of the 
counselors?", and of course you are somewhat correct. But when we 
have the type of situation where there is one counselor for every 
two to three hundred students or more, we must, as classroom teach- 
ers, assume some of the responsibility of acquainting students with 
what the world of work has to offer. Counselors can't be expected 
to perform their normal work responsibilities and also keep all 
the student body informed of job possibilities. 

Students may be able to state a few job titles in the areas 
of clerical work, professional work, community service work, and 
theoccupations related to the jobs of their parents. Their famil- 
iarity with these jobs is due to contact with individuals they 
meet in their daily experiences who hold these jobs. There must 
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be methods and procedures in their classroom activities to make 
students aware o£ the many different jobs outside their realm of 
experience . 

IVhen classroom teachers have been asked questions relate^^ to 
certain job areas they usually refer the st\i' mI '.is or her 
counselor. Unless the student has a ucep-rootea interest in this 
Job area he probably has not taken the time to go through the 
lengthy procedure of contacting the counselor to obtain and discus's 
particular job information. if these student inquiries could be 
handled by the classroom teaclaer, more job titles and information 
would be dispensed to the student population. The classroom teach- 
er cannot take the place of tfSie counselor, but he can provide an 
answer to the student's initial job inquiry by being able to use 
materials sucTi as Diaticnary of Oaaupational Titles and Oaaupa-- 
tional Outlook Handbooks With a good knowledge of- the use of 
these reference materials the high school classroom teacher can 
demonstrate to a student or a group of interested students how to 
use these job-related materials. The students could then use them 
at their convenience to find job titles and specific job informa- 
tion. Then if a student desires additional information he prob- 
ably would be willing to take the time to contact the counselor. 
Classroom teachers should become familiar with materials related 
to jobs in the world of work. 

Finally, to use a well-knosxvn phrase, let's start ''picking the 
brains" of the members of Qur communities. Here is a valuable 
source of material that has laxgely been overlooked by educators. 
Teachers ihave been s up p lenient img classroom activities by use of 
audiovisual materials suc5i as films, filmstrips, overlays, and 
tapes, but have for the mast part not made use of the many exist- 
ing community resources. Some^ of the resources are classroom 
speeches given by representatives of companies^ field trips to 
actual work situations, student interviews of local businessmen, 
and written educational material produced by various companies. 

iMany presently used audiovisual materials are outdated, do 
not use locations realistic to the students, and lack the impres- 
sion of b'eing a real life situa-trion. We need to make the educa- 
tional process as relevant as possible and one way of accomplish- 
ing this is to have experts fram the community relate true working 
experiences to the students. An expert from the world of work can 
certainly present relevant maLte^rial to a group of students in a 
much more realistic setting tfoan a classroom teacher. Classroom 
activities related to insurances, crediit counseling, lending in- 
stitutions, and investments cam easily be supplemented by use of 
local experts in these areas. Work/study programs have utilized 
the business world for some titae and with a slight change of 
procedures other curriculum areas can make better use of community 
resources. I have found these crammunity experts to be extremely 
cooperative and williag to devote time to these activities. 
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In conclusion, I can say that the changes in my role as a 
classroom teacher as a result of career education have been occa- 
sionally frustrating but mostl interesting and challenging. When 
we have a chance to make material used in our classrooms relevant, 
when we can bring together community experts and students for 
very pertinent discussions, and when we can do something to help 
students find and prepare for careers they are really suited for 
and interested in, then we, as teachers, are really giving our 
students .eal educational experiences. 
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Panel 



Possible Changes in the Professional Role of a Counselor 
By Duane Richins* 



Ln discussing possible changes in the counseling, role , it 
seems important at the outset to briefly discuss a rationale for 
these changes. I will attempt, therefore, to acquaint you with 
some of the reasons why we at Mesa Public Schools feel that change 
is necessary. 

First, the high petcentage of dropouts. Our attrition rate 
amounts to about six percent per year for grades 7-12 and has been 
increasing slightly each year for the last five years. During the 
1971-72 school year, 400 students (grades 10-12) dropped school 
and very few of these had the benefit of counseling services due 
to an oversized counseling load and other "assigned duties" that 
preempted counselor time . In addition to the regular dropout, 
the number of "in school" dropouts is increasing rapidly. These 
are the 'students who have no goals or objectives and are just 
passing the time until they can get out. 

Second, the dissatisfaction with counseling as it is expressed 
by teachers and students. A counselor can conscientiously work 
hard day after day and yet feel a definite rejection by his col- 
leagues because they know little or nothing- of his involvement 
with the students and of the goals and objectives he has in mind 
to achieve with them. Students themselves are puzzled many times 
as to what the counselor can do for them. To some students he is 
an extension of the principal; to others he is literally their 
counselor or their defender in truth or error, having identified 
his role by comparing the title of counselor with that of a legal 
counselor seen on TV; and to other students he is just another 
person in the administrative office--they really don't know what 
he is for, what he does, or how he could possibly help them. 

Third, the feedback supplied by our "school for dropouts." 
Students have told us of the lack of effectiveness of our counsel- 
ors and of their having little confidence in them. They also 
complain that many of our class offerings are irrelevant. Let me 
explain to you briefly what is involved in our school for drop- 
outs. We have, in Mesa, a place in education for the student who 
is on the verge of receiving severe disciplinary action from the 



*Mr. Richins is counselor. Mesa Junior High School. 
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school. For many of those who normally would be suspended or r-,.. 
Pffni ^ ^lu""^ provided away from school called Opportunitv 
Hall where they are able to continue their .studies under the di- 

melV.T. ^""^"v"^ '"^"'^"^ ^'^^^^^'^ individual and group 

?owa?d schin? """ri" restructuring their values and attitudes 
toward school. There are many of these students who have eiven 
us some valuable insight into the effectiveness of our Jounslnne 
program and we know we have a definite need for imp?oJemen?! ^ 

Fourth, through our own observations and introsDecti nn^ =,nrl 
examinations, it is apparent to us that some ove^Jaul JedireSion 

"udeS^s'L :ff"i"' ^^'"Ply- reaching ?l e ' 

-jruaents m effective enough ways. 

Fifth a needs assessment survey showing student need^ Rp 

nr^lr) ? I kids, the Guidance Department of Mesa Public Srhnnl^ 

t?ators cnnnrf' assessment surveyT Students, teachers adSnL 
f^^^r ' counselors, and parents were randomly selected to par^ic- 
ideiufLd t"7'J -f!-/hich the most important needs Se?e 

^e^'^hing Guidance learning units were then constructed 
based on these needs, and a restructuring of counseliSg has beeS 
going on to allow for the delivery of thfse uni^s through coun 
?:-o;e"s7t°Ss/" -^l^g-"P counselSgro? one- 

:r:hSrs|eT??-i- "--^VoT^e- bl-r^bJse^n-as--- 

rs€d ?-d^-^^ -:rre%^-s%^^Sas^?h^:i'eo\n-:iors- 
^^^ulldlng coordinators to assist in implementing the teach- 

cafirpro™ °'Tn '/ ^-^-onal sites in the Lreer edu- 

cation program. To do this required more time out of the counsel- 
xng office and into the classroom helping teachers aJd s?uden?s! 

^- ."^^^^l.is the background, then, that caused Mesa to look ahead 

a?e'timpora?v'an1'T%'" counselor's role. Just^whicll cl':nges 

?est resu[?7.?p • K "^^^^ ^^^^^^^ after field 

Tn^^ Ihlt It u"^ prediction that most will stay. 
Just what are these changes? ^ay . 

1. Preventative Counseling -- With added importance being 
placed on the counselor being in the classroom as a mem- 
p™° ^ ^^^"^ opportunity to shift the emphasis 

from crisis counseling to preventative or . developmental 
counseling Needless to say, with counselor-student ' 
ratios as high as they are now, it is almost impossible 
to do very much with the f)revention aspect of counseling ' 
However, with classroom observation and participation 
taJcmg place and because of definite needs identified 



by our needs assessment survey, the counselor can now be 
on hand to work with students in a more positive way than 
ever before. Counseling sessions can take place in the 
classroom in the form of group work and individual inter- 
viewing, or attention to a problem can be focused in the 
privacy of the counselor ' s office, if need be. The im- 
portant thing, however, is that the counselor can now be 
on the front line of experience with many more students 
than ever before. 

Partnership --.The counselor has a golden opportunity to 
work as a vital member of an educational team. If he 
helps to plan, provide, implement, and assist teachers 
with the career teaching units, his image has a chance 
of changing to a more positive position. When the coun- 
selor's talents are coupled with those of the teacher, 
the media specialist , the principal, and any member of 
other special services such as psychologist, speech or 
reading therapist, as well as parents^ he joins a very 
formidable and important team to assist in the education 
of young people and for the first time is consistently 
able to witness firsthand the actions of the counselees 
under his care, and is able to use his skills and the re- 
sources of the school and district at his disposal in a 
more efficient and timely fashion than before. 

Accountability This term, as it applies to education, 
appears to be getting more and more attention. Mesa has 
been funded by the state of Arizona under Title III to 
develop an accountability model for counselors. This is 
coming as an outgrowth of our needs assessment survey, 
the development of our guidance units and the building 
coordinator work. Basically, what it will involve will 
be counselors who will be committed by agreement or con- 
tract to bring about predetermined changes' in the lives 
of students. This accountability may be charged to an 
individual counselor or possibly to the teacher- counselor 
team, but being able to measure the results and determine 
responsibility for those results is the name of the game. 
For years it has been thought next to impossible to mea- 
sure, to any degree, the effectiveness of counselors. 
About all anyone had to rely on was the feeling that thing 
were improving and the counselor's time was being well- 
spent. Now the public is demanding something tangible to 
prove j ust how justified counseling really is . As a 
counselor, I have felt that I have done a good job. But 
it would be difficult to produce evidence if proof had 
to be given to corroborate my opinions. 

Interpersonal and intrapersonal skills These two areas 
are supposed to be among the strongest ones for counselors 
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yet counselors have been limited in the use of these 
skills because of being confined, for the most part to 
their offices. By being in classroom situations and being 
more readily available to the students, the-re v^ill be 
greater opportunities to use. these talents. 

5. The counselor's self image -- As. the emphasis shifts from 
crisis to developmental counseling through more exposure 
to students and teachers, the self image of a counselor 
will also change from an image that shows him as neither 
administrator nor teacher and therefore sometimes with- 
out educational justification of being a definite, help- 
ful, important, vital member of the school staff who 
brings. to bear much expertise, particularly in the areas " 
of interpersonal and intrapersonal relations. 

In summary, because of information gained from students and 
because of .influence and funding from other sources, the Mesa Public 
bcJiools Guidance Department has undertaken to change the role of 
the counselor by shifting his worlf station from the office to a 
broader, more general setting including the classroom, by provid- 
ing the ways and means for him to forge into the front of the edu- 
cational picture through assisting teachers and students much more 
directly m and out of their classrooms, and by providing oppor- 
tunities for him to use the interpersonal and intrapersonal skills 
with which he is best equipped, and to do. these things knowing 
that he must be accountable in measurable terms for the results 
that follow. Such are a few of the significant changes appearing 
on the counselor's horizon. s pp aixug 
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Presentation 



Preservice Preparation of Teachers for Career Education 
By Louise J. ^.^ r* 



The purpose o£. my presentatic^ according to the chairman of 
this seminar, Anna Gorman, is to "cnallenge this group with two 
proposals - -one involving career education preparation for all ma- 
jors in- a college of education and one in which career education 
becomes a part ox vocational teacher preparation." She envisioned 
the presentation's being around thirty minutes in length. I think 
the challenge is insuperable; however, I'll txy. 

l^ve divided my remarks into four sections. They are: Some 
Trends, Issues, and Predictions; Implications of Career Education 
for Teachers' Preparation; A Plan for All Majors in a College of 
Education; and. Career Education--A Part of Vocational Teacher 
Preparation. 



Some Trends, Issues, and Predictions ■ - 

There are a number of educational trends and issues we should 
review before directing our attention to the preservice preparation 
of teachers for vocational education and career education. In 
addition, a number of predictions have been made regarding teach- 
ing education in the decade ahead that also have implications for 
this discussion. 

Though many are predicting that there will not be an appre- 
ciable increase- in enrollment in teacher education programs over 
the next decade, there are reasons to believe that vocational 
teachers and individuals with special skills and talents for ca- 
reer education will be in gread demand. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has predicted that the need for new vocational education 
teachers by 1975 will be between 38,800 and 43,700 and the need 
for state ancillary personnel will increase from a little over 
8,000 to well over 22,000. The report also indicates that some 
eight million teachers should be retrained for ''cluster curricu- 
lums . 



*Dr. Keller is director and chairman. Department of Vocational 
Education, University of Northern Colorado. 
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There arc new alternative paths toward higher education fand 
even toward the degree) other than physical attendance at an in 
btitution. Inese alternatives can be expected to grow in number 
and attractiveness during this decade. ^ numDcr 

Articulation of educational programs for career mobility will 
become more of a challenge during the decade ahead. Colleces of 
education will learn to utilize effectively the teacher education 

?o l^^es'^'if o?ho''? ^^""^^-y ^^^^^ols, Jrea scho^L com^un ty 
colleges, and other training agencies. 

The underfunding of classroom operations in this country 
which IS my way of saying teacher oversupply, may provide us^^he 
most advantageous and exclusive opportunity to give serious atten- 
ca??oi° '?h/r'?i" °^ recruitmei;? and seLctio'n for teachef edS- 
^ !o The criteria for selection may acknowledge for the first 
time the abilities and talents of people, irrespective of where 
they were educated and for how long. p ^i- or wnere 

limii-oS"' program thrusts, such as career education, together with 
limited school finance at all levels of education may provide the 
incentive necessary to move toward differentiated staffing nat- 
darschSol'SaHs^""^ learning environment beyond the present 

There is a trend toward reducing the number of hours reauired 
eSer^'^fid r.? Colleges of educationrSo^ 

Irt Tht^ , ^ "^V^ ^'u^ "^^^^^ ^° prepare competent teach- 
ers. The professional teacher education core at the present time 
represents only one-fifth of a teacher's degree program sLe 
deans of colleges of education are suggesting th?t ?his core 
which IS usually twenty-four semester hours or thirty-six quarter 
hours, be designated as an education minor. This woild pu? ?he 
professional teacher education core in its proper context that 
IS, minimally acceptable experience. Some individuals predict 
legesTf'e°dJcal;ion'!'''""'' education today may well^ause col- 

1. To design a preservice/in-service education continuum 
that provides relevant growth experiences for teachers 
throughout their careers (Cooper, 1971). Graduates would 
not be expected to be hired as full-fledged teachers but 
as associate or intern teachers. 



To design a personnel development system along new struc- 
tural lines that provide a systematic organization and 
coordination of education components for program flexi- 
bility. Such a design could enhance individual programming 
for career development, enable new arrangements and link- 
age systems on campus and in the field, and promote inter- 
disciplinary instructional approaches. 
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3. To abate the long standing question of whether effective 
teachers come from a background of liberal education or 
education pedagogy. The strategy for a college of edu- 
cation appears to be one of establishing recruitment and 
selection criteria based on competency requirements. 
Thus, it would make no difference where, when, or how an 
individual became technically competent. Perhaps this 
is a polite way of telling professors in the content 
areas that they need to be concerned with greater compe ~ 
tencies rather than with a larger number of hours or the 
addition of more courses . 

The educational enterprise system is gradually moving from a 
sch ool-based system toward a community-based system of education. 
Universities will need the foresight to design strategies and pro- 
totype programs for training not only school-based personnel but 
also adjunct personnel - -both remunerated and volunteer personnel. 

Some colleges of education have established statewide centers 
for teacher education to serve the needs and interests of the ex- 
perienced professional as well as those enrolled in undergraduate 
teacher preparation programs. New approaches to preservice and 
in-service education are being sought for a variety of reasons. 
For example, there is a definite move toward in-service education's 
being planned and executed by an LEA (local education ageii^cy) 
rather than by a college of education. There have been changes 
in state laws that permit LEA's to provide in-service education 
for certification renewal credit. This fact, together with the 
intensification of apprentice teaching programs conducted by LEA's, 
has motivated colleges of education to consider extending many of 
their program operations to off-campus sites and to provide a 
variety of new services. 

These trends, issues, and predictions have implications for 
the preservice preparation of teachers for career education and 
vocational education. I will not elaborate further but will take 
these into consideration when proposing input components for the 
preservice preparation of teachers for career education. Let's 
move to the second topic- -Implications of Career Education for 
Teachers ' Preparation. 



Implications of Career Education 
for Teachers ' Preparation 

The major implication career education has for us at the col- 
legiate level is that of continuing the career development thrust! 
Institutions that are really serious about the preparation of per- 
sonnel for career education will be , equally concerned about their 
own program des ign and operations for profess i on al development . 
Career development elements cons idered important for the elementary 
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2, 



3. 



and secondary levels o£ education are also applicable at the ,mi 
versity level. Undergraduate students often^need to become aware 
o£ career opportunities in education, to explore and to prepare 

'edurJ?nn f i?^^ Program design features that characterize career 

implicit criteria for evaluating our own program 
fre Samplesr'' professional development.' The fouS^^J^ 

1. Program designs and operati ns are nontraditie^Tial . 

Students have an opportunity to become aware xrf, explore 
and prepare for multiple j ob opportunities . pxore, 

fn^^^H^ ""^S^" integrated and correlated to provide an 
interdisciplinary experience that is more understandable 
and relevant for many students. aers tandable 

4. Human development services such as career guidance coun- 
seling, directed part-time occupational experience! and 
follow-up services in the field for early school leavers 
ente?J?ise enhance and support the total educational 

5. Adjunct community helpers and paraprof ess ional personnel 
are utilized. 

/ 6. Professional teachers are involved in new coordinating 
roles and role relationships. axudLing 

7. Curricula are performance-based. 

rnr^.t'^^^l^/ number of most meaningful implications that can be 
construed from the career education literature and research and 
from prior presentations made this week. Any plan for suppomne 
career development concepts and career educa^iSn in colleges of ' 
ways a/a'ih"?'' \°.^^Pli^-te their commitment in foir'dis ?inct 
ways. CIJ a philosophical commitment through their goal state- 
roles' ? L"?™;^"'^;^ to personnel development for differentiated 
Ini rl^*-^ instructional program commitment to career education 
and (4) a commitment to on-campus and field services. ^ucation, 

A Plan for All Majors in a 
College of Education 

I do recognize that there are basic steps or procedures for 
developing and implementing a program for career education at tL 
collegiate level. I also recognize that changes do not take place 

teacher training reform to religious reform. Both are formidable 
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tasks and for much the same reasons. The established rituals are 
so ingrained that even the slightest modification is a long and 
tedious process. 

The first step to be taken should be the establishment of a 
coordinating or steering committee for career education. An 
early task would be to analyze both the pres ent s tatus and future 
aspirations of the college of education. Looking at where one is 
in the Light of where one would like to be, and vice versa, are 
mutually helpful ways of analyzing problems. Analyzing the facts 
about wkere one is can bring to light previously undiscovered stu- 
dent needs which may necessitate a change in goals and ob j ectives • 
Analyzing concerns about wher;.e one wants to go can make apparent 
the necessity for collecting facts about the present that were 
not previously considered important. Planning for career educa- 
tion, therefore, involves needs as sessment- - the asking of funda- 
mental questions such as. Where are we? Where do we want to go? 
How do we get there? 



My challenge today is not to give you a structural plan for 
the four areas of commitment but to suggest a number of ideas 
that hopefully will challenge your ^'imaginui ty , my word for imag- 
ination and ingenuity. 



These ideas have been categorized under the four commitments 
mentioned previously: (1) a philosophical commitment through goal 
statements, (2) a commitment to personnel development for differ- 
entiated roles, (3) an ins tructional program commitment to career 
education, and (4) a commitment to on-campus and field services. 



Philosophical Commitment Through Goal Statements 

There are four goals that seem important if we are to support 
career education at the collegiate level: 

1, To provide a supply of qualified personnel to staff ca- 
reer education programs, K through 14 

2, To upgrade the professional competencies of personnel now 
employed 

3, -'-To provide supportive services needed to 'facilitate ca- 

reer education activities on campus and in the field. 

4, To provide adequate finance, personnel , and PTE's to ef- 
fectively design, maintain, extend, and improve the teach- 
er education programs for career education 
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A Commitment to Pc rsonn.-l De\-elopmeTi-t 
for Differentiated Roles 

Teacher educat fiQu .--nstir itions that intend to prepare person- 
nel for career educti i face the task of properly perceiving fu- 
ture education role-.-. Hie -te range of personnel Seeds - -profes- 
sional and paraprofess, .nal, .n-school and non-school based 
personnel --represents , ; interesting challenge to colleges of edu- 
cation. Meeting these aeds i^y of necessity require nevv part 
nership arrangement- between colleges of education and secondary 
stitStionr^^ schools, commurraty colleges, and other four-year in- 

A college of edircai^ion may wish to consider these seven per- 
sonnel development programs that promulgate a number of alternative 
modes for career preparation based on competency levels. These 
seven personnel development programs for education also provide 
for greater career options, earlier entrance into the educational 
system, and new role relationships for colleges of education I 
have titled these personnel development programs: (1) Cooperative 
Teacher Cadet Training Program, (2) Parajrofess ional Program (3) 
lechnical Aides and Assistants Program, (4) Volunteer Telcher 
Assistant Program, (5) Teacher Internship Program, [61 Occuoational 
Internship Program, and (7) Professional Careers in Education 
Program. u^cii.j.uji 

Cooperative Teacher Cadet Training Program -- This is a special 
on-campus summer program for high school students interested in 
begimiing experiences in education the following year through a 
cooperative education experience sponsored by an LEA (local edu- 
cation agency) and a college of education. This may well become 
the pool for recruiting and selecting future education talent as 
vvell as a natural area for research, study, and action programs 
(.Cooper, 19 71J. Colleges of education may wish to consider pre- 
paring prof ess ional personnel for these high school cooperative 
education programs. For example, there is a one-year cooperative 
program in Texas designed to take senior students as trainees in 
school-related positions and activities. The program endeavors 
to train youth _ to become effective teaching assistants upon high 
school graduation and to qualify these trainees for state c^vil ' 
service positions as Education Aides I and Aides II. Another 
objective of this program is to provide background training for 
those students interested In the junior or community college para- 
professional or teacher technician program that is necessary to 
qualify for an Aide III position.. . ^ " 

Paraprofessional Program -- This is a jointly sponsored pro- 
gram between a college of education and community colleges, area 
schools. Within this program there would also be competency levels 
that recognize a personnel hierarchy ranging from aide to paxa- 
professional. Profsssoirs f^om a college of educalion or appointed 
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adjunct personnel would assist in the ins tructi 3nal and adminis- 
trative activities. This program may also be offered in a four- 
year institution. Positions available in career education are: 
career awareness aides, career education-j-ob^ development/placement 
assistants, career education guidance assistants. 

Technical Aides and Assistants P rogram This program would 
also be sponsored by "a college of education, community college (s) 
and/or area schools. Some technical assistants may be considered 
as professional staff members when hired by a local education 
agency because of their skill, knowledge, and experience. Posi- 
tions available in career education are: career education media 
aides/technicians, career education research assistants, career 
education curriculum/instruction development assistants/techni- 
cians, and career education resource center library technicians/ 
aides . 

Volunteer Teacher Assistant Program CV-TAP] -- There- are ac- 
tually two programs sponsored under this title. One is designed 
for students enrolled at the university and participating in the 
instructional module known as ^'Careers in Education.'* This is 
an awareness and exploration program for freshmen or transfer stu- 
dents. Compact tours of duty at various representative grade 
levels are designed to help interested persons determine their 
'^starting*' age group in teaching , in addition to gaining an insight 
into roles, responsibilities, relationships in education. The 
other program is for training community volunteers and perhaps 
remunerated adjunct personnel for local schools. Colleges of edu- 
cation as part of their extension/continuing education responsi- 
bilities could provide short training courses in the field for the 
following roles: career counselor assistants, career discussion 
leaders and listeners, resource and activity supervisors, neigh- 
borhood home-school coordinators, referral agency-school-home co- 
ordinators, business and industrial tour guides, career role play- 
ers, work simulation supervisors, career cluster aides, basic edu- 
cation tutors, special education task development helpers, on-the- 
job training supervisors, work sampling consultants, pre-apprentice- 
ship sponsors, advisory committee and task force committee members. 

Teacher Internship Program This would be a person^s first 
half-time or full-time paid position in teaching. The intern would 
be supervised by the college of education's field service staff. 
This could be conceived as taking place during the junior and/or 
senior year and lasting for varying lengths of time--one quarter 
or as long as three years. This program has many possibilities 
for developing career education personnel and lends itself well to 
the growing concept of teacher education centers for apprentice 
teaching. 

Occupational Internship Program This would be a program 
sponsored by business, industry, and labor through colleges of 
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education. Participants may be graduates from community colleges 
or area schools or may be individuals coming directly from business 
and industry who wish to become instructional area specialists for 
vocational and technical education programs at secondary and post- 
secondary schools. Individuals enrolled 'in this program are em- 
ployed full-time m business or industry and are enrolled in multi- 
media correspondence courses, come to campus once each quarter 
Uhursday night through Saturday) for a seminar, and return to 
campus for a minimum of three summers to complete the baccalaureate 
degree. The related work experiences are planned and coordinated 
toward career goals in education by a college of education field 
service coordinator. A modification of this idea is now being 
tried by Mankato State College in Minnesota as one way of prepar- 
ing distributive education teacher-coordinators. 

Professional Careers in Education Program -- This is more than 
a program. It is a professional development system and requires 
a mix of existing and new instructional practices and learning 
activities as well as a mix of existing and new curricular offer- 
ings. The system recognizes that there are and should be (1) dif- 
ferentiated levels of responsibility in education, (2) differen- 
tiated functional roles, and (3) differentiated levels in educa- 
tion. 



The differentiated levels of responsibility promote two con- 
cepts. First, there should be professional teaching levels such 
as associate teacher, staff teacher, senior teacher, master teach- 
er CCooper, 1971). The second concept promotes a preservice/in- 
service education continuum. Undergraduate students would not be 
expected to complete all the professional education modules; these 
experiences could be continued after the graduate is employed 
perhaps at a. center for teacher education. ' 

The "careers in education program" would also prepare for 
differentiated levels in education: preschool, primary K-3, 
elementary 4-6, middle 7-8 and 9-10, secondary 11-12, post-secon- 
dary 13-14, and adult education. This recogni ti on ,' needles s to 
say, regards preparation of personnel (for example the middle 
grades of junior high school) as having a set of unique competen- 
cies. The junior high school has traditionally been known as the 
'exploratory" phase of education but little has been done to pre- 
pare personnel for this level of education or to enhance the mis- 
sion of the middle grades. 

A system for professional development also recognizes that at 
all levels of education there are differentiated functional roles 
in- education (Schaefer and Ward, 19 72) ; therefore., the entire pro- 
gram could be organized around these five college of education 
spheres for personnel development: 
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Ins truction- 'Areas of Specialization 

Career Cluster Specialization 

Human Development and Resource Utilization 

Adminis t ra t ion/ S.^pervis ion/Coordination 

Curriculum/Instruction Materials Development 

Research and Development 

A commitment of a college of education to personnel develop- 
ment is indeed a pretentious challenge. If you recall, I began 
with four commitments. The first one related to our goals, and the 
second commitment referred to preparation for differentiated roles. 
Now let us examine the next two commi tments - - an instructional pro- 
gram commitment followed by a look at the service commitment. 

An Instructional Program Commitment 
to Career Education 

I mentioned seven programs for differentiated roles. The one 
closely associated with most existing programs in colleges of edu- 
cation was the last one titled "professional careers in education" 
program. Entrance into this program would require individuals to 
demonstrate technical competencies and general education competen- 
cies depending on the personnel position being sought by the stu- 
dent. Should individuals need additional technical or content 
mastery they may be referred to an area school, community college, 
or even business and industry. The major criterion for entrance 
into the "professional careers in education" program would not 
depend upon accumulated hours at an approved institution but upon 
a set of competency criteria that recognizes that one can become 
educated in a variety of v^^ays. 

Another criterion for acceptance into the "careers in educa- 
tion" program relates to the personal experiences of an individual. 
There are many credos for groups and one that many of you know is 
the obligatory section of Phi Delta Kappa that urges its prospec- 
tive member to forever prevent himself from living the life of the 
recluse. Being withdrawn is selfish as well as dis functional . 
Inviting to become . classroom educators persons who have lived the 
life of the recluse, who have not sought or had the opportunity 
to work, is to suggest that that type of experience is not germane 
to becoming a more total, more well-rounded educator.' I think we 
should seriously look at the dynamics of selection for careers in 
education and identify those experiences we recommend, rather than 
ignore the significance of work experience for all teachers. This 
is not to say that everybody that works would make a good teacher. 
But it does suggest that those who do not work dp have a built-in 
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vi^P . l iiv ° , guidance and service coniponent<= nro- 

individual needs and career goals In edica?lon ?hp^^^^"''™ 
competency-based. ■ Those who have been in^tvpH J """dules are 

spe°ci:! t.nlt' ''77u''^'/ '^'^ lea^ner^il 'tSere^a^e^soi""" 
special skills needed by educators These ^VniQ r.^^A I u 

of'tS:^e1^?l?I1S^"\ L^^^i^i lit -P pien^ i^=„SdS?es" loL™' 
npr<;nnnpi t^A^u assessing the needs of learners, educational 

personnel, and the community; formulating nh-iprtivpc ' ''''"^^^lo^ai 

anf 3Vr^J?i-r-ou^°d aTo-cu- 
analyzing clus ters^J^Set^^SL^^^^ n^n^^modiL^/^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ' 
^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

eS^c:ttr-t-aL^^-r-dia-?t\-u^^;^ 

co.pete.cy le?elf hav^^^eenle^^ch^d; iv? g^^o^nJee'^^^^i^^^s^ 

fere^!;?i:t^Ts"ta?f1nrp:rt:inr^^^^^ ^^^-^^-'^ an^^dPf- 

of edu'^:tfoi'"nT?eL1e^';ec^fiL^^'r^^^ all majors in colleges 

Two modules would be requCed arsJLp^.c"'"'''' K-12/14. 
the ;-Sub3ect-.atter%^rirclfion^ mo^dulf^n^d^rhe ■■Prr-feaSfng^-^"- " 
module. The latter module is similar to our present co^p ^ Vp. k 
students prior to student teaching. present core taken by 



Modules for Career Education 
Teacher Preparation 



Careers in Educat ion -- Individuals i ntprpctpri ■; r, i 

will have an opportunity to ob.serve all levels of edur^tin^ ^ 
areas of specialization and relate thes e e^neriencP. ■ 
career plans. LJiebe experiences to their own 
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Society and Work This module is concerned with basic knowl- 
edge about the institutions and dynamics of our society that gen- 
erate, define, and lend meaning to occupations. The module pro- 
vides examples of how such content can be interfaced with subject 
matter throughout. a school system. The module is divided into 
four units: (1] Components of a Working Society, (2) The Economics 
of Work, (3) How W^ork Roles and A^alues are Defined, and (4) Changes 
in the Working World. (Additional information for this module 
and those titled Occupational Information and Basic Technology 
can be found in a study by Altman, 1966.) 

Guidance and Counseling for Career Planning This module is 
concerned with the role of all teachers in guidance and counseling. 
Participants are introduced to counseling techniques and the use 
of information about the world of work and self-knowledge for mak- 
ing effective career choices and educat ional/ training plans. The 
idea behind this module is that if students can learn to be good 
teachers at the undergraduate level, they should be able to learn 
to be good counselors. The teacher's role in guidance and coun- 
seling must be strengthened for career education. 

Basic Technology This module should involve students from 
all areas of specialization* The units draw heavily upon findings 
in the fine arts, engineering, sciences, and humanities for its 
content. Participants would have an opportunity to examine. and 
develop for themselves those basic technologies needed by all mem- 
bers of this society. These are the "informal'' applications of 
learning to survive in a modern society and may be grouped as to 
(1) general work habits, (2) machines and mechanical principles, 
(3) electrical principles, (4) structures, (5) chemical and bio- 
logical principles, (6) numerical operations, (7) verbal communica- 
tions, and (8) human relations. This module would provide students 
an opportunity to analyze and synthesize their general education 
and education specialization and relate these knowledges and ex- 
periences to the educational needs of people in both rural and 
urban environments . 

Career Education -- The historical antecedents of career edu- 
cat ioir"al^e~~3T?cusTed~"and related to six cyclic stages for career 
development: awareness of careers and self, role explorations , 
cluster identification and orientation, preparation for employa- 
bility (vocational education), job entrance and development, ca- 
reer assessment and recycling. These six stages are associated 
with the mission and goals of education at various levels early 
childhood through adult education. Students visit various schools 
and investigate how these schools have implemented specific career 
education goals and objectives. ^ ' 

Clustering Techniques for Career Education Various "clus- 
tering" systems are .examined in relationship to content , learning 
experiences, and role relationships. Implications for Vccrious 
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grade levels (such as integrated and correlated subject matter 
n^^t'o^'f sampling in the community uti- 
wori^^? ° helpers from the community, placement of 

\vorld-of-vs'ork bound students) are explored. (The U S Office nf 
Education has predicted that some eight million teachers Jill need 
to be involved m "cluster curriculums" by 1975.) 

Vocational-Technical Education -- The preparation phase of 
career development is examined in more depth. The units are" 
[1) Basic Principles of Vocational Education, (2) Determination of 
Manpower Needs (3) Training Methods , (4) Legis^atioJ Sates 

;ll r^^^l^''^ Vocational-Technical Programs (goals and objectives), 
and (6) Expansion Needs. j ^ j, 

^ Subject Matter Application -- Required of all majors in a 
college of education, this module is concerned with helping the 
future or present teacher relate subject matter of his specific 

riifiLJ''^ ^5 ! Ti^^'" °J ^if^ t° "lake education 

relevant understandable, and even more palatable for some young- 

llkly u^^ ^ J}""'^^^ °f probing questions woUld bl 

asked, such as: How does a historian earn money? and How does 

-f become a miniature type of historian? IVhat so many 
people fail to_ realize is that most people collect a great variety 
in everyday living, and it does require us to become 

informal" historians. Many of our personal living tasks require 
us to become informal mathematicians, informal construction engi- 
neers, informal doctors, informal sanitation specialists Career 
e.d,ucation preparation asks the question: How does any one aca- 
ctemic area become applied in the sense of informal application to 
better serve and understand the world in which we live as well as 
HniJ^l';/''^ '^""i^ °^ ""^^ extension, of these informal applica- 
flnl r. H ^"""^^^ °^ ^^Pa^d and make a living 

from our_ informal processes? This seems to indicate that all of 
us are, in a rather strange way, another's informal image of life. 
I am being an "informal historian" when L do my letter writing 
but to another person it may be a "formal" application as he pre- 

. P^^" °f employment. I am a miniature 

mathematician but I usually seek out the formal application of 
mathematics when I visit the office of the income tax experts. 

subieS m^tt.^f"^^'^"^''''' ^^^^^ opportunity to relate their 
familJ nfn.! specialization to the realities of life--home and 
SdeistJir ' ^^^^^^"Ship, and career development- -and 

understand, that career education holds its greatest promise in 
the creation of materials that relate to the unders taSdin^ level 
oi the learner and expands to those areas with which the learner 
IS not familiar This means that the teacher of reading loulT 
^^Inhfr'w'^-'^'^'f'?" objective but, depending upon the geo- 
pJiSs .s °^ ^he learner, there would be different Starting 

points as to the content used in teaching reading. 
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Within the context of the "Subject Matter Application" module, 
groups of students would discover underlying themes in a community 
that could be utilized as a field source for firsthand experience 
as the most likely means by which their future students might ex- 
plore the diversity that is in the universe of work. 

We are asking teachers in the field today to restructure or 
adapt their curriculum and instruction around a new theme called 
careers. It would seem to me that one could not expect this cre- 
ativity to take place in the future without some preliminary pre- 
service experience. Within this module of application we have the 
opportunity to bring together learners from many disciplines. We 
already know from our experience in career education K through 12 
that graduates coming from our institutions are required to inte- 
grate, correlate, and differentiate their subject matter. Aca- 
demic and general education teachers often find it difficult to 
relate content and process to occupational environments. On the 
other hand, vocational teachers find it equally difficult toblend 
their activities with basic education components. Withm this 
module, strategies for exploring and involving students with other 
subject areas and "blending educational experiences" should be 
high on the priority list for preservice education. This kind of 
interdisciplinary involvement is also important because future 
teachers will need to be prepared for new "coordinating" roles and 
role relationships. Teachers being employed today will need to be 
trained to "plan" and "work" in teams and differentiated staffing 
patterns. The environment in which they are trained should con- 
tribute to these new working relationships. 

The preservice experience should expose future teachers to 
instruction in group dynamics, involvement in. ethnic groups, plan- 
ning strategies, and human relations. Students will need experi- 
ences as education team leader, team member, individual unit in- 
structor, social leader, group counselor, individual counselor, 
progress evaluator, and s chool -community coordinator. Future 
teachers will need an understanding of the total educational spec- 
trum and should be able to relate their specialization to occupa- 
tional environments. Perhaps one way to bring about a change of 
attitudes on campus is to involve professors from various disci- 
plines in this module. 

These eight modules should provide for a variety of involvement 
experiences. Not all undergraduate students will be able to take 
all the learning ard experiencing modules offered by a college_ 
of education. However, these can become a part of the preservice/ 
in-service education continuum for career education. 

"A Commitment to On-Campus and Field Services 

A commitment to career education is an institution's recogni- 
tion that the professional development of teachers is a continuous 
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Vices. f-our unique services are sueeested- m tn ^c-h ui - u 

provide prospective teachers opportunities to idlnl fv 
cSce"ns"I^rt:t"'°" t"di-uss'^^rsonne1"5^v' I'p^ 

s;e"x"rLeSs/'^ " ""^ ^= a referral agen? for ItTilTtl ^Ith 

this ii§fi ,enrL'"'?ifi: b'glv-; °* ?^ ""i"- """" ° 

(-9-^ /^"puiiejiL are. (^ij job development and placement servi-rf^c 

3 app'reiucranr''?"^' experience supervision ^nd JoordlL? o 
supervision. ' student-teaching- -planning and 

Career E ducation Resource rpnt^^r tv^-ic ■; ^ 
to lo cate, evaluate select rol fS^ resource center 

niTT-i rni n4i ■ !' ss-^ect, collect, and disseminate K-12/14 

L':t'":«?v r !"Th%'°:nterrjo"J1fs:"' -ree^'Lv^lop. 
research activities cS??"ilum and fll. "^"'^^ mterdlsclpUnary 
op«nt. and support'fo'rC^s^J^^^i^f educat7o"1cti:J?[L^!= 

Career Education--A Part of Vocational 
, Teacher Education 

....;."::r;::.„s:™;;;'.:";,i:;;;;%TS.''.E;-s;;;:.;:» 
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content and processes implemented by elementary and junior high 
schools. I believe that career education is developmental and 
sequential in nature and that vocational education is that impor- 
tant preparation stage in career development. If vocational edu- 
cation is to be held accountable for the training and placement 
of all those students who do not seek a baccalaureate degree, then 
I believe we should be involved in designing content, learning 
experiences, methods, media, and evaluation criteria for career 
education K through 14. The attitudes, work habits, and under- 
standings about the world o£ work learned prior to entrance into 
career preparation programs should be of great concern to us. 

Just as I am concerned with what happens to students before 
they enter vocational preparation programs, I am equally concerned 
with the breadth and depth of program offerings for future en- 
rollees in vocational education. We must provide for greater 
quantity and variety. Programs that go beyond the elementary skill 
level courses must be offered. There are so many vocational prep- 
aration fields we have, ignored. For example, there are thousands 
of excellent jobs in the fields of health, medicine, fine arts, 
science, visual communications'; recreation, and even education 
that do not require a baccalaureate degree. Our own perception of 
the world of work and our role in the preparation of people for 
work must expand and catenate with the vocational preparation 
needs of the academic disciplines. 

I would like now to move out of the realm of conjecture and 
share with you how our department of vocational education has 
perceived its role in the preparation of vocational teachers and 
its role in career education. First, let me provide you with some 
background information. Vocational teacher education at the Uni- 
versity of Northern Colorado is a department in the college of 
education. The coordination of vocational teacher education 
activities began five years ago.* The . department , however, is only 
two years old. c 

The staff organization consists of the following work titles 
director and chairman of the department; coordinators for programs 
and finance, field services, occupational experiences, and Center 
for Career Development; program specialists for business and office 
education, distributive education, home economics education, health 
occupations education, and career development education (UNC does 
not have undergraduate agriculture or trade and industrial pro- 
grams recognized by the state board's Division for Occupational 
Education); supportive staff: media technician, resource center 
assistant, project secretaries, and record clerk; and staff asso- 
ciates and graduate assistants. 

Our curriculum is divided into nine major categories: Founda- 
tions of Vocational Education; Curriculum, Methods, and Media; ^ 
Evaluation; Research; Special Needs; Career Development Education; 
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Administration and Supervision; Field Experiences; and areas of 
specialization at the undergraduate level. 

Another fact is that we do not offer an undergraduate degree 
but serve students and other departments, schools, colleges, ive 
provide eight types of services. These are: orientation to ca- 
reers in vocational education and career education; directed occu- 
pational experience; team advisement; leadership development 
through field experiences; instruction in nine areas of profession, 
al education; student teaching- -placement and supervision; profes- 
sional job development and placement; and follow-up and field ser- 
vices ^ 




4^4oc attempt to describe all of our undergraduate activ- 

ities but i will describe those that are unique and/or relate 
specilically to our role in career education. We provide a Sat- 
urday seminar each quarter to acquaint freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents with careers in vocational education and career education 
ihis service is also extended to student dorms through a career* 
awareness program. ^ 

The department employs a coordinator for Directed Occupational 
Experiences who also serves on a student's program advisement 
team. A student who wants to be prepared for vocational education 
or career education positions is encouraged to design an education- 
al program composed of academic and occupational experiences Let 
me give you a concrete example of team advisement. Cindy was 
sent to us from the Department of Home Economics. She wanted to 
prepare for multiple career options just in case she could not 
tind a teaching position upon graduation. One of her options was 
preparation as a vocational home economics teacher. Cindy made 
an appointment with our coordinator of Occupational Experiences 
bhe expressed an interest in food service and a lack of interest 
in other areas m home economics. Our coordinator visited with 
her major adviser and contacted the head of food services on our 
main campus and asked him to serve on Cindy's advisement team, 
ihis past year we added a fourth member, the manager of a large 
restaurant chain in our community. When Cindy graduates she will 
De prepared for the following career options: a vocational home 
economics teacher with a specialization in food service, a manager 
Of a school cafeteria, or employment in the food industry. Her 
advisement team has provided for cooperative occupational experi- 
ences on campus in our meat processing plant, bakery, and dorm 
cateterias. Her community adviser has provided her with a variety 
?L°P^VP^^i;°"P,^ internship opportunities as an honorary member of 
the Colorado-Wyoming Restaurant Association. 

*u ^J"?!"^^ F° ^^r^^ exposed to career education opportunities 
through the orientation seminar. The first in-depth experience 
will come when they enroll for the first required course in our 
foundation sequence. The students are required to: 
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1. Describe the role o£ vocational education in relationship 
to career education. 

2. Know five basic concepts of career development and be 
able to describe the cyclic nature of career development, 

3. Describe how one's own field of specialization can be in- 
tegrated or correlated with other subject matter fields. 

4. List the job titles in vocational education and career 
education for which an undergraduate can prepare. 

5. List eight different work habits and work attitudes that 
can be measured and should be emphasized at the elementary 
level. 

6. Prescribe career awareness and exploration experiences for 
the upper elementary and junior high grades that would ' 
enhance the preparation stage (vocational education) at 
the senior high and post-secondary levels. 

7. • Know various methods for assessing the career development 

needs of people and ways of converting these needs into 
relevant learning experiences. 

8. Describe the tasks of secondary or post-secondary educa- 
tors who are responsible for job development, placement, 
and coordination . 

9. Describe an occupational clustering system that at the 
secondary and/or post-secondary levels of education would 
enable students to enroll on any day of the year, become 
aware of, explore, prepare for, and progress in their 
career choice at h: -./her own rate and ability. 

10. Describe briefly: (A) the occupational service areas in 
the state, (B) ■ the name and location of the state regu- 
latory agency for these service areas, and (C) the type 
of occupational training programs available in the state 
under each servi ce area . 

11. Describe the unique features of career education at the 
elementary, junior high, and high school levels. 

12. Define 'Vork,^^ ^^education , "career, and "roles. 

13. Respond to the following statement, "There should be a 
community-based system of education rather than a school- 
based system of education," and discuss what implications 
such a system has for career education, K-14. 
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This past year we developed Career Education Student Teams 
composed of undergraduate and graduate students. One team for 
example, was composed of a distributive education undergraduate 
student; a graduate student in psychology, counseling, and guid- 
ance; an undergraduate major in elementary education- -with In 
emphasis m reading- -who was also bilingual; an industrial arts 
graduate student; and a recent graduate of our business education 
program. These individuals worked with teachers of grade 4 one 
day a week and designed and conducted career awareness programs 
m four subject matter fields: language arts, science, social 
studies, and mathematics. 

The department also maintains a Center for Career Development 
This center makes available instructional materials and media for 
student use on campus, and for career awareness and explorations 
and K- 12 programs in the field. The center also serves as a data 
bank for multimedia learning activity packets in vocational edu- 
.cation. The coordinator of the center has an undergraduate deeree 
in modern language; a master's degree in outdoor education- spe- 
cialist qualifications in psychology, counseling, and guidance- 
and a doctorate degree in curriculum and instruction with an em- 
phasis m vocational education and career education. 

The department also employs a program specialist for career 
development education. Career Development Education is one of our 
nine major instructional categories. The program specialist is 
responsible for the following approved courses listed in our cat- 
alog: Career Development, Curriculum Restructuring for Career 
Education, Career Guidance, Counseling, and Placement, and Man- 
poAver Development and Utilization . The background of this indi- 
vidual includes vocational counseling in an inner city high school 
and teaching vocational home economics at the junior high senior 
high, and collegiate levels. Her doctorate combined guidance 
counseling, vocational education,' and career development education. 

The Dean of the College of Education, Dr. Bruce Broderius 
recently issued a mandate to all department chairmen to become' 
involved m designing a career education program for the univer- 
sity laboratory school--an elementary through high school program. 

These represent a few of our preservice activities in career 
education. Most of our teacher preparation programs for career 
education, however, are at the graduate level and are through in- 
the-field service activities. We started our career education 
activities four years ago when we brought to campus the entire 
K-12 professional staff from three school districts to restructure 
curriculum and instruction around a career development theme. 

The role of vocational education departments in career edu- 
cation should be to: (1) provide instructional modules that elu- 
cidate the role of vocational education in career development 
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education, (2) prepare vocational education personnel for differ- 
entiated roles and levels 'of responsibility and for a community- 
based system of education, (3) design instructional practices and 
learning activities that encourage integration and correlation 
of academic and vocational subject matter, (4) support services 
needed for better articulation of career development activities, 
K-14, (5) provide leadership on campus and in the field through 
participation on coordination and steering committees for career 
education, and (6) promote research and development activities 
that strengthen the concept of career development education. 

Preparation of individuals for differentiated roles, functions, 
and levels promulgates (1) a performance based curricula, (2) 
student selection criteria for specific career programs in educa- 
tion, (3) consortium or partnership arrangements with other insti- 
tutions for the preparation of personnel for education, (4) a more 
interdisciplinary approach to all subject matter within colleges 
of education, and (5) the recognition that personnel preparation 
is continuous and perhaps we should view preservice and in-service 
education as a continuum rather than two separate and unrelated 
functions. 

The following chart is a modification of a similar illustra- 
tion developed by James M. Cooper, director of teacher education. 
University of Massachusetts , in 1971. The modi fication was made 
to illustrate the differentiated roles and levels of responsibility 
for teaching careers proposed in this presentation. 

DIFFERENTIATED ROLES AND LEVELS OF 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHING CAREERS 
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Summary and Conclusions 

There is ;ai fersath mint advertisement on television that claims 
Its product is tTvTO -mints in one. I'll now attempt to synthesize 
four sections imr^rr. -one . 

There are many trends, issues, and problems confronting higher 
education. Desxignmg a teacher education program today that meets 
the needs of people and the demands of people is a horrendous chal- 
lenge. Designing a plan that would be applicable for all institu- 
tions is not feasible. I chose to propose a number of synoptic 
ideas rather than a specific plan, hoping that you would find at 
least one idea to take home and critique with your colleagues. 

My presentation this afternoon had several underlying themes 
that may help tie together the synoptic ideas in all four sections. 
Une such theme expressed throughout this presentation focused on 
the preparation of personnel for differentiated roles, functions, 
and levels in education. The many restraints on education as well 
as demands (1) to shorten the degree time requirements, (2) to 
provide for earlier student involvement in the teaching process, 
C3J to increase the number of career preparation options, (4) to 
provide more alternative training paths, and (5) to respond to the 
demands of teachers in the field for promotional opportunities 

j^x^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ given impetus to the preparation of personnel 
for differentiated roles and functions, as well as preparation for 
different levels of education. 

Another theme in this presentation suggested that colleges 
of education adhere to concepts of career development advocated 
for the elementary and secondary levels of education. Effectual 
promulgation of career education requires us to practice what we 
teach! I suggested that we viesx: career development as having six 
cyclic stages, and ttese stages appear in 1;he following cliart. 

SIX CYCLIC STAGES FOR 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
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These six stages for career development have been expressed 
in numerous models for career education and are influencing cur- 
ricula in the elementary and secondary schools. These six stages 
are also relevant for higher education. Program designs and oper- 
ations for teachers' preparation must help individuals become 
aware of careers in education, explore, identify with cluster spe- 
cialization modules for learning and experiencing, and prepare for 
specific roles and functions. Vital to the success of career de- 
velopment are guidance and other supportive services. A number 
of guidance and service ideas were suggested- -team advisement, 
centers for teacher education, center in the college of education 
for career development, placement of students in business and in- 
dustry for related occupational experiences, and the utilization 
of community advisers. The chart below shows some of the career 
development components arranged in a sequential order moving from 
an awareness stage through placement and follow-up activities in 
the field. Notice that in the chart these components are supported 
throughout by community efforts and, guidance services. 

COMPONENTS FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
APPLICABLE TO ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION 
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_ A career development system, regardless of the level of edu- 
cation, will be committed to these components. Such a committment 
however, will require the allocation of persoianel and finance, 
inis means that we, too, must review our mission and priorities 
m education. 

Another underlying theme suggested that colleges of education 
and departments of vocational education establish a performance- 
based curricula structured around learning and experiencing mod- 
ules that could be linked for more interdisciplinary experiences 
i:;acii module with its own competency requirements would provide for 
greater program flexibility and would also prr^vide the vehicle for 
a preservice/in-service continuum.. TJie foUox^dng career education 
modules for undergraduates were suggested: Cheers in Education, 
Society and Work, Guidance and Counseling for Career Planning 
Basic Technology, Career Education, Clustering Techniques for Ca- 
reer Education, Vocational and Technical Education, and Subject 
Matter Application. ' ■' 

I did not suggest what department should he held responsible 
±or the above learning and experiencing modaales for career educa- 
tion at the undergraduate level. I would anticipate a department 
ot vocational educatKom assuming part of this responsibility. 
Here lie the seeds of imnovation for curriculum development with 
multiple, career options and alternative training paths. Hopefully 
the approach taken m curriculum and instructrcm will be interdis-' 
ciplmary. 

Departments of vocational education, hopefully, will be in- 
volved to some extent in all the career development components, 
ine extent of this involvement will depend ,. in my opinion, on your 
ovyn resource capabiliti.es and present interdisciplinary instruc- 
tional programs. In oiMher words, if we cannot identify those learn 
mg and experiencing co^mmonalities that exist in the occupational 
service areas of agriculture education., busies and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health ovccupaticms education,, home 
economics education, technical education, and! "trade and industrial 
education, then I believe we are going to fiantii it difficult to 
enter into a career education dialogue with :the academic communi- 
ties withm our own iastitutions . This is why a curriculum organi- 
zation scheme for vocational education was mentioned. Remember 
that organization stressed nine major categories or "areas of em- 
phasis" around which to build a vocational teacher education pro- 

They were: Foundations of Vocational Education, Curriculum, 
Methods, and Media, Evaluation, Research, Special Needs, Career 
Development Education, Administration and Supervision, Field Ex- 
periences, and Areas of • Specialization (undergraduate level only) 
This type of organization not only permits an interdisciplinary 
approach withm occupational education but would allow courses or 
modules to be linked with other disciplines. ■ 
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Carl J. Schaefer and Darrell L. Ward very well summarized 
below the input variables for a state personnel development system 
in vocational education. 



PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM VARIABLES CONTINUALLY 
REVOLVING AROUND NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
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Preparation of personnel for career education requires us to 
determine the personnel needs in our state, desigm programs to 
meet these needs, provide services that enhance and strengthen th 
career education thrusts and needs at the local Level, and be 
continually involved in evaluatikon, research and development ac- 
tivities . 

I hope that I have provided worthwhile Inputs into the con- 
ference discussion. The chaUfemge given to me by Ansna Gorman is 
now yaurs ! 
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In-Service Preparation: Key to Career Education Delivery 



By Harry N. Drier, Jr.* 



Introduction 

Career education is a needed, exciting, and dramatic educa- 
tional concept whose time has now arrived. It incorporates the 
need for each learner to be an active participant in his own be- 
coming, a contributor to the social order he is prepared to en- 
hance. Career education can be viewed as the most important 
dimension of education now being studied and delineated. It can 
be viewed as the focal point for curricula, guidance, and instruc- 
tional realignments toward a new effort to coordinate the goals 
and resources of society for a more effective and relevant educa- 
tion. Career education research, development, and demonstration 
is off and running throughout the nation--but career education has 
not yet arrived. 

The- need for it as suggested by the following excerpts pro- 
vides an incentive base and rationale: ''By demanding education 
reform now we can gain the understanding we need to help every 
child reach new levels of achievement; only by challenging con- 
ventional wisdom can we as a nation gain the wisdom we need to 
educate our young in the decade of the seventies." (President 
Richard Nixon, 1970) "Nearly 2.5 million students leave the for- 
mal education system of the United States each year without ade- 
quate preparation for careers'. In 1970-71 , there were 850 , 000 
elementary and secondary school dropouts , 750 , 000 general curric- 
ulum graduates who did not enter college' and 850,000 high school 
students who entered college in 1967 but didn't complete the 
baccalaureate or an organized occupational program.'* (Elliot 
Richardson, Secretary of H.E.W., in DHEW Publication No. [OE 72-39]) 

The press for it from government and educators gives it momen- 
tum and operational status as suggested in the following quota- 
tions: "Shall we persevere in the traditional practices that are 
obviously not properly equipping fully half or more of young people 



*Mr. Drier is research and development specialist. The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education. 

Major contributions to segments of this paper were made by 
Dr. Leslie Bishop, professor of curriculum and instruction. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
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or shall we immediately undertake the reformation of our entire 
secondary education program in order to position it properly for 
maximum contribution to our individual and natural life?*' (Sidney 
P. Marland, U.S. Commissioner of Education, at the NASSAP 1971 
Convention) ''Education has failed to respond to changing social 
needs. In effect our educational system is our way of maintain- 
ing a class system ... a group at the bottom. Education should 
de-emphasize the structure of knowledge, and deal with it in the 
context of the problems that face us. We might put vocations and 
intention back into the process of education." (Jerome S. Bruner, 
Phi Delta Kappan , September 19 71) 

The challenge of career education is in its scope and likely 

future impact. The exciting challenge for us in staff development 

is the opportunity to build that scope into operation, to insure 

that the full potential impact is realized. This is a sobering 
but exhilarating assignment for us all. 

An instructional imperative such as career education is power- 
ful as an incentive, but alone it remains a pressure. Its devel- 
opment and implementation is but hollow if there is no curriculum. 
However designed and conceptually sound, a curriculum plan is inert 
until it reaches the student. Implementation demands an impera- 
tive management and curriculum plan and interested and prepared 
persons to bring it to life. Helping these persons to develop the 
commitment and the skills and knowledge to execute the curriculum 
plan is the charge and challenge facing in-service educators. 

In-service education is vital to program adoption and imple- 
mentation. It is the process that allows a felt need to germinate 
and grow to full life; it is facilitating the growth of those 
charged with the various responsibilities identified to be per- 
formed. 

In-service education like every other process has its various 
elements or phases with each requiring its own unique mode. One 
important element is knowledge. This means information about 
career education. It is the rationale, concepts, objectives, and 
strategies involved. Information transmittal is telling via film, 
videotape, lecture, publications , or other communication processes . 
A second element is commitment. A personal attitude of commitment 
is necessary if knowledge is to be used correctly. A positive 
attitude cannot be secured by obtaining knowledge alone. It needs 
interaction, involvement , participation, and identification . Thus , 
the discussion group, the seminar, the visit, the laboratory ex- 
perience, a multi-sensory proprietorship must be experienced. A 
third, element is competency.- Competency involves a combination of 
information and skills. For a competency to exist there must be 
opportunity to observe, to. practice, to experiment, to prepare, to 
transact, to evaluate, to receive prompt feedback regarding style 
and ef f ectiveness - -plus the opportunity to try again. There are 



other elements but these few serve the purpose for discussion. 
The reason for citing these is to suggest high priority tasks that 
need to be addressed and the possible methods by- which these tasks 
can be achieved. 

In-service leaders must exhibit, because of the national call 
for systematic planning and accountability, the same attention to 
sharpened objectives, particularized content, and strategies as 
expected of other educational staff. As important as /is the need 
for the program to be all inclusive, no one can be overlooked; all 
who in any way effect the education of our young and old alike- - 
school, home, and local, regional, and state communit ies - -are 
uniquely accountable. 

Yes, career education is in third gear and. moving at a rapid 
speed; but, it hasn't arrived. Arrival is a different story. 
Only when career development concepts are infused in all content 
and experience areas of preservice and in-service education at our 
universities, only when the total school curriculum is modified to 
include career education concepts as core elements of. content, 
experience, media, and evaluation can we say it has arrived. 

Arrival will occur when education functionally includes the 
broad career dimension, when it has career development education 
goals implanted into its materials, processes, policies, budget, 
and information systems, when career development education is in- 
tegral to the daily instructional experiences of students, when 
it*s a demanded expectation of parents and patrons, when career 
development education occurs in our schools, community, and homes 
as a regular, not special curriculum. Then we will be able to say 
with pride and confidence, "Career education has arrivec^" 

In-service in career education cannot be viewed as a frill or 
an add-on to the present program. It must be considered as an in- 
tegral feature, not one that occurs a few days before school opens, 
after school, or only in the summer. It must be woven into the 
ongoing substantive, procedural, and organizational fabric of the 
system. 



Phases of a Comprehensive 
In-service Education Program 

Let's consider a set of phases that could be used for devel- 
oping a comprehensive in-service education program. (See the 
chart, produced by Dr. Leslie Bishop at the University of Georgia, 
on the following page . ) 

The introduction of career education in a system will bring 
with it a new set of needs on the part of all staff. Educators 
have a fundamental drive towards growth and improvement. When 
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needs are identified or delineated, teachers, counselors, super- 
visors, and principals must all participate in this inquiry--the 
search for program focus and direction. This implies that they 
all- should be deeply involved in the analysis of system needs. 

To provide inputs for program development during this design 
phase, there must be established procedures to allow input from 
all professionals in ways appropriate to their expertise and re- 
sponsibility. Goal setting, identification of objectives and 
producing specifications' have their in-service component. In- 
seryice leaders at all levels of education should be uniquely 
qualified to exert leadership at this juncture. 

Atthe point of program development, staff members are needed 
tor their experience, their knowledge, their peer impact on other 
staff members. Direction and leadership can come from other sources 
(.such as consultants, research findings, model programs tried else- 
where), but the participation in selection, adaption, and commit- 
ment must come from staff involved in the program. 

Pilot testing can be a most exciting but painful process-- 
experimenting, experiencing, researching, and monitoring. The 
selected staff involved in program piloting are critical to an 
assessment of appropriateness and adequacy and have a unique and 
important contribution to make, by determining efficiency, ^^ound- 
ness, impact, problems, and solutions. 

Implementation demands full commitment by the total district 
Having achieved staff commitment and competency, in-service efforts 
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will shew their worth at this juncture of the process. Staff can 
only use these new skills and knowledge if: 

Superintendents, boards of education provide policy and 
budgetary and personnel support. 

Supervisors help in the development and support the new edu- 
cational design, its structure, and assistance needed for 
delivering . 

Building principals offer a professional climate, process, 
time, immediate and ongoing support, and operational leader- 
ship. 

Instructional staff help their peers in acquiring new knowl- 
edges and skills. 

Learners know the rationale, sense the commitment, and are 
willing to participate fully. 

Parents and other members of the community see results that 
match their previous program expectations. 

Finally, the formative and summative evaluation procedures 
that have monitored installation, collected data, and assessed 
discrepancies should have involved all staff in appropriate activ- 
ities. As the data are evaluated and communicated through in- 
service activities, implications for staff review and growth are 
present. 

As the cycle is completed, the program and its staff have 
matured. Matured because all staff members were vital to the 
process and held accountable in accordance with their responsibil- 
ity and contribution. Career education cannot be delivered by a 
segment of the operation; no one can be excluded. The real chal- 
lenge of in-service is to make it happen and to permit all con- 
tributors to feel that they were instrumental to program arrival. 

In preparing to design an in-service program for the Compre- 
hensive Career Education Model (CCEM) , we looked to some of the 
basic principles of successful in-service education. While many 
sources were reviewed and used, the following fifteen learner and 
learning concepts (as developed by Alfred Gorman in Teachers and 
Learners: The Interactive Process Education^ Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1969, pp. 13-14) served as the primary theoretical and em- 
pirical base. 

1. Learners (and teachers) bring with them to the class- 
room a cluster of understandings, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes, and feelings that have personal meaning to 
them and are in effect the sum of their reactions to 
previous stimuli. 
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2. I, earners (and teachers) are individually different in 
many ways even when grouped by ability. 

3. Learners (and teachers) have developed concepts of self 
which directly affect their behavior. 

4. Learning may be defined as a change in behavior. 

5. Learning requires activity on the part of the learner. 
He should not be passive. 

6. Learners ultimately learn what they actively desire to 
learn; they do not learn what they do not accept or come 
to accept. 

7. Learning is enhanced when learners accept responsibility 
for their own learning. 

8. Learning is directly influenced by physical and social 
environment . 

9. Learning occurs on successively deeper leve Is . 

10. Learning is deepened when the learning situation provides 
opportunity for applying learning in as realistic situa- 
tion as is feasible. 

11. Learners are motivated when they understand and accept 
the purposes of the learning situation. 

12. Learners are motivated by success experiences. 

13. Learners are motivated by teacher acceptance. 

14. Learners are motivated when they can associate new 
learnings with previous learnings. 

15. Learners are motivated by teacher acceptance. 

16. Learners are motivated when they can see the usefulness 
of the learning in their own personal terms. 

Observing these learners and learning concepts in ctny in- 
service education program (and the resulting change in classroom 
practices) will contribute to the effectiveness of student learn- 
ings. 



While developing the theoretical and empirical basis for the 
CCEM in-service program, it was necessary to review some of the 
experiences recorded in past national program attempts. During 
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the last decade and a half we have witnessed draiDatic and sub- 
stantial efforts to modify curriculum, guidance programs, and the 
operation of the schools. From these successes and failures of 
the past some generalizations can be made: 

We have greater knowledge regarding desirable or appropriate 
methodologies . 

We have reasonably well-defined developmental growth patterns 
for learners. 

We have better ways of translating large goals into achievabl 
educational objectives. . 

We have improved patterns, processes, and '^packages'* for com- 
bining the instructional e lements that must be in place if 
gain is to b^ ach ieved and recorded . 

We have technologies and strategies that can provide more 
alternatives and more options that consider learning and 
teaching styles. 

We have be tter organizational schemes for grouping, monitor- 
ing and management processes, and instruments. 

We have changed perceptions as to what can be done, what 
must be done if education is to serve both society and the 
individual . 

We know that newness is not always goodness, and that some- 
times the new is rejected because it requires change, not 
because it is inadequate or lacks purpose. 

We know that curricular schemes require unprecedented staff 
development efforts at all levels. (The modest successes of 
the new math, new grammar, new social studies attest to that 
fact . ) 

In this list of '^knowns*' is the fact that career education is 
or could be, the most complete and most comprehensive program in 
our history. It will only be realized if it receives total com- 
munity, regional, state, and national support and commitment- - 
support and commitment that will demand cooperatively teaming to- 
gether in providing advice and resources for program design and 
implementation. 

Teacher education institutions are a most critical partner 
in this team approach. The coordinated effort by all levels or 
segments of the educational enterprise is crucial. State depart- 
ments. of education and our universities can help by: 
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1. Assisting in the planning to provide coordinated, flex- 
ible use o£ resources, agencies, and procedures 

2. Assisting in the development of rationale and techniques 
in establishing priorities in educational content, strat- 
egies, and environment as related to career education 

3. Assisting in developing cooperative mechanisms regarding 
the placement of new teachers, counselors, and super- 
visors in situations that are relevant and productive 
for them and for the advancement of local district 
career education programs 

4. Assisting in establishing standards and expectations as 
to what should constitute a good career education pro- 
gram for our youth 

5. Providing new professional literature in all content 
areas that could be used in staff training 

6. Assisting in the development of theoretical and practical 
models as to how career education can be incorporated 
into particular school programs 

7. Providing systematic and sustained consultant help to 
local schools in their program efforts (Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, and others need your assis- 
tance while they are working towards their preconceived 
problems to develop the necessary understandings and 
skills.) 

8. Modifying existing graduate and undergraduate (preservice 
and in-service courses) in accordance with career edu- 
cation objectives and learnings 

3. Designing and providing specific programs and experiences 
for competency development essential to career education 
(Experiences that could be short but intensive in nature 
and designed to meet local school staff needs are urgent.) 

3. Providing conceptual assistance in determining the re- 
lationship of career education to the total educational 
effort: curricular relationships as they relate to ob- 
jective, content, learner alternatives, and experiences; 
instructional strategies and styles; program options and 
alternative structures 

11. Exerting leadership in coordinating the efforts of local 
regional, and state efforts to maximize productive ap- 
proaches and minimize the superficial contradictions that 
exist in any large-scale movement in its initial attempts 
at development and implementation 
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12. Helping provide monitoring and feedback assistance so 
that local programs can be continuously modified in 
accordance with data obtained through program testing 

However long, this list is not adequate. But it does suggest 
that career education cannot be realized unless a comprehensive 
planned and sustained effort is made--made with the full coopera- 
tion and participation of teacher and counselor educators. 



Conceptual Career Education In-service Model 

One o£ the exciting challenges of working with the career 
education school-based model at The Center has been the opportunity 
to design and pilot test an in-service model. It is challenging 
because we view the preparat ion-.of staff in implementing the ca- 
reer education approach to teaching children and young adults as 
the program element that could make the real difference between 
the success or failure of our career education efforts. 

As we viewed our projects (K-12 curriculum, guidance and 
placement, evaluation, and community involvement programs) being 
conceptualized and developed, it was clear that new staff knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and -skills would be needed for delivery of a 
career education system. These new attitudes and knowledge must 
then be transformed into changed professional behavior. We felt 
that these professional behaviors could only be realized and main- 
tained if we involved local-level school staff members in the de- 
sign and iinp] ementation of all phases of the career education pro- 
gram, including their own in-:7.ervice program. We accepted the 
position that if in-service education is to be successful in af- 
fecting behavioral change, two very important conditions must exist. 
First, the program must be designed to meet the needs, interests, 
and concerns of the clientele it serves, and second, the clientele 
must have a voice in determining the ways and means that are used 
to alleviate their concerns. In addition, the program must allow 
for the modern processes of group dynamics, for practical approaches 
to identifiable problems, and for horizontal and vertical communi- 
cation. 



Organization 

In developing an organizational structure that would be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the clientele being served and provide 
for clientele input in the planning process, we suggested that two 
groups be established locally and made responsible for the overall 
planning and implementation of the in-service program. These 
groups were titled the Staff Development Cadre and the Staff Devel- 
opment Building Coordinators. 
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Staff Development Cadre . The cadre, as a representative planning 
and advisory group, would contribute to the professional growth 
of staff in several ways. As a group (representing the district 
administrative staff, teachers, and counselors, and utilizing 
consultants from nearby universities or colleges) their major re- 
sponsibility should.be to help identify the in-service education 
needs of all project personnel. By studying local needs, they 
would assign priorities and elicit community support and involve- 
ment as well as help in designing programs to fulfill those prior- 
ities. They would be very helpful in conducting many of the pro- 
grams and eliciting for the total involvement and support of the 
staff. They could also assist with the preparation of the overall 
local staff development plan in concert with the guidelines estab- 
lished at The Ohio State University, 

Although it was expected that membership on this committee . 
would vary among local educational agencies, the following cate- 
gories and number of personnel were recommended: 

Career Education Staff -- at least the project directors and 
in-service leaders 

Administrators four persons (a representative of the 
central administrator's office, a high school principal, 
junior high principal, and an elementary principal) 

Teachers -- four persons (a representative of the teacher's 
associations and/or union and one each from the elementary, 
junior high, and secondary levels) 

Counselors four persons (one each from the elementary, 
junior high, and secondary levels) 

Consultants selected representatives from the community 
and nation, including parents, employers, and higher educa- 
tion staff 



The membership of the Staff Development Cadre was to represent 
a cross section of those who will be eligible for in-service edu- 
cation and was to consist of highly respected leaders in the school 
and community. The cadre would provide leadership for a centrally 
coordinated program with adequate provisions for decentralized 
decision-making regarding specific in-service activities within 
each building . 

Staff Development Building Coordinators . It was suggested that a 
master teacher from each school building within the project area 
be designated as a building coordinator to work with her or his 
building principal. This person is charged with giving leadership 
to all phases of the building in-service program and serves as a 
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liaison to the staff development cadre. Through released time, 
the building coordinators will be readily available to assist 
staff on a day-to-day basis during the installation pliase. It \vas 
determined that , at least during our in-service education pilot 
test efforts, to assure that the program objectives were realized, 
one person along with the principal in each school should be re- 
sponsible for planning, coordinating, and program implementation. 
The identification and use of local persons as coordinators also 
utilize the accumulated wealth of knowledge concerning building 
personnel and community resources possessed by these persons. 

The work of the building coordinator generally can be cate- 
gorized into six meaningful functions as shown in the center of 
the following schematic drawing prepared by Harland Sampson, pro- 
fessor education. University of Wisconsin at Madison, while he 
served as project consultant. 

RELATIONSiJIPS OF BUILDING COORDINATORS' 
FUNCTIONS TO INPUT AND OUTPUT OF THE SYSTE^' 



External Contacts 



Pnncioal 



Input . 



Functions in Arena 
of Work 



Directing 



Controlling 




Principal 



Internal Contacts 

The building coordinator receives input primarily from the 
staff and administrators in his or her building. With the process 
that has been established, inputs will come in the way of needed 
resources, services, or information. -While the building coordinators 
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respond to these requests, they will need to draw upon the talents 
and resources within the school buildings, within the school dis- 
trict as a whole, and within the community in general. 

In helping the coordinators prepare for their task of direct- 
ing their in-service programs, a special in-service program was 
designed for them. With only a limited time allocated for their 
functions within their buildings, they were instructed to manage- 
only those activities related directly to the career education 
program. Staff requests that should be handled through regular 
school procedures were to be redirected or referred to their prin- 
cipal . 

Six guidelines v;ere offered to the coordinators in operating 
their program to allow the coordinators full utilization of school 
and community resources related to staff request for assistance. 
They are : 

1. Is the request for a resource, service, or information 
related to instructional or an individual teacher need? 

2. Is the resource, service, or information needed available 
within the school building, or will it come from an ex- 
ternal source? 

3. Is the output response needed immediately or can it be 
delayed? 

4. Does the output response have value or potential use for 
only the requesting teacher or to others as well? 

5. Is the request and' subsequent response one of a single 
instance, or is it apt to be recurring? 

6. Is the request unique to this building or are other 
building coordinators apt to receive similar requests 
from their teachers? 



Program Scope 

The project staff development model was - conceptualized as 
having two basic phases: Phase I for the building coordinators 
and Phase II for other pro j ect staff . Each consists of five 
similar steps as seen on the next. page. 

We have already discussed briefly the first phase, concerning 
the cadre and building coordinators. Phase II of the model is a 
suggested training sequence for preparing administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and other support personnel for their roles in the 
program. 
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The first step in the sequence provided staff with a gesieral 
orientation to the concept of career education and its- ant:ecedents 
It was designed to help the entire staff perceive career education 
as a desirable model for public education by providing tferm t e 
opportunity to share their ideas and .concerns. It was ait^t:^ a jtime 
when the goals of the school-based nnodel of career educatiD:^ K'O/ald 
be defined and clarified and questions about the pnro/gra^ amswered. 

For this gem^erxal oxi c.wtat ion proces s , several goals were 
ide^ntif ied a?" m^i^ces;5£.;aTy : 

1. To define career education and to identify the outcomes 
sought 

2. To review development of th-e Compreh^ens ive Caf^r i^v\iu- 
cation Model lading th-e mrrix 

3. To^ clarify ifsh^^ roles and responsibilities of cooiiI>eraEting 
agencies (LEA, CVTE, USOE, and state department of edu- 
cation) 

4. To explain procedures used for infius.ing career -^^'ducatiofi 
concepts and goal^ into r^f imted curTiculuni uni^t-s 

5. To clarify th^ T^lrles of school and community personnel 

6. To explain program installation and pilot testing pro- 
cedures 

7. To review the five support systems and their operations 

8. To become familiar with procedures and instrumentation 
for evaluating CCEM programs 

9. ' TiD d^velo^g) :^d m^r^it.>^?.n {Positive attitudes rmv.ard CCEM 

10, To obtain staff commitment to participate QiiL L.l ilre tran- 
sitional phase of the program 

11. To help staff perceive career education as annrxe volution - 
ary development designed to better mot ivatiS-ianad meet the 
needs of all students 

The second step, which is where we are at this tdcHis , involves 
introducing to all staff the total curriculum being denreloperv in 
CCEM for installation. The intent is to provide a broiad oyer^'icw 
of the way in which the curriculum is being packaged for their use 
and how the goals and units flow developmentally throughout all 
thirteen grades. The staff will become familiar with the deyelc-p- 
mental Matrix for Career Education and receive an explanation of 
the many elements, themes, and goals addressed by the curriculum 
and guidance units. 
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Step three involves orienting various homogeneous staff groups 
to their specific roles and responsibilities in the career educa- 
tion program. Tied very closely to this step is the opportunity 
for i^^taff to assess themselves in relationship to their new roles 
and responsibilities and express these needs. A careful assess- 
ment by each staff member of his or her needs and interests should 
result in a more relevant and individually tailored staff develop- 
ment program. 

As an overview of how we are addressing the unique concerns 
of each staff groupin^g, I will abstract the programs designed for: 
(Ij Administrators, Teachers, (3) Counselors and ("4) Support 

persMTiel . . 



Administrators . When a system adopts career education, the entire 
system and the work of every administrator will be affected. This 
will mean that all administrators must review and reassess their 
role. In this process of role analysis and refinement, they will 
find that new skills must be acquired, priorities reordered and 
estalblished , and new working relationships with staff arid students 
be developed. To accomplish the overall coordination of the ad- 
ministrative role, a process was established as a guideline. 
Realizing that this phase of in-service education deals with the 
. district's decision-makers, we suggested that a select group of 
administrators lead this activity with the staff development proj- 
ect staff. This group would consist of the superintendent or his 
central office representative and one principal each from a senior 
high, junior high- and an elementary school. 



Depending on the size of a district, this committee could 
(1) initiate the role orientation process themselves or (2) estab- 
lish subgroupings of administrators each with a planning council / 
to initiate the role orientation process. We suggested a sequence 
of activities or steps that could be followed: 

1- Review present job descriptions. Add or delete words, 
activities, conditions, or specifications as necessary 
to accurately reflect current status. 

2. List the different roles presently carried out. What 
'^'hats*' does each administrator wear? Arrange these roles 
in terms of frequency and importance. 

3. Conduct a symposium on the admiriistrator ' s roles. Have 
an administrator from each level report his or her list 

of roles by frequency and importance. Discussion of roles 
by administrators would generate additional or forgotten 
roles, illustrate differences in roles, and clarify role 
relationships . 
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4. Establish what role changes will be necessary to imple- 
ment CCEM. Once needed role changes are identified, rank 
them in order of priority (for example, which role changes 
must come first?) 

5. Develop for each administrative role (individually or as 
a group) a list of the tasks that are performed in that 
role and what one must know and/or what one must do in 
the performance of that task . 

6. Develop a list of suggestions or recommended actions, 
policies, procedures, or practices that wduld improve 
individual administrator effectiveness and efficiency . 

This role orientation process then leads to the second major 
in-service area of concern that is the administrators' individual 
needs assessment. It was rationalized that with the adoption of 
career education the administrator who does not maintain his pro- 
fession competence soon may be viewed as incapable of exercising 
appropriate leadership for decision-making and problem- solving . 
We felt that an excellent in-service model for administrators 
could be the Professional Development Cycle as seen in the chart 
prepared by Harland Sampson. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CYCLE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
IN THE CCEM PROGRAM 




This model permits individuals to establish their own prior- 
ities and to sequence and pace the growth experience appropriate 
to their current work schedule. Without going into detail about 
each of the six phases of the cyclical model, we felt that it 
offered an individualized and personally oriented form of in-service 
growth for administrators. It gives major responsibility to each 
adminibtrator for establishing his or her own ^'contract** for up- 
grading, renewal, and enrichment. 
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Teachers. Realizing that in our. career education model, the cur- 
riculum serves as a major vehicle to transport most of the program 
goals and objectives; thus, it becomes evident that the teache? is 
the key individual. So far the in-service program has offered 
teachers some general information about the career education con- 
cept and the partners involved in its design and implementation. 
The task is to provide further in-service experience that will 
permit teachers to significantly change student behavior in the 
classroom. We feel that the validity of the entire in-service 
program depends upon whether the changes in teacher's behavior 
produce more effective classroom learning around career develop- 
ment themes. ^ 

This Phase II of the teachers ' in-service program labeled 
Orienting Installation Teachers to their Role" in our suggested 
program is where we identified five major experiences that were 
necessary to prepare the teachers to play their role as an in- 
staller or implementor of career education. It is again important 
to point out that teachers are receiving career education curric- 
ulum units that they are responsible to install through total sub- 
ject matter infusion in their classroom. 

Step 1. Orientation to Their Role as a Career Education 
Curriculum Unit Installer 

Through a variety of suggested activities the teachers would gain 
an understanding of the installation technique proposed for the 
program and the role they will play in the effort. Three maior 
goals were identified to be fulfilled: 

1. To understand and apply principles of effective inter- 
personal relationships 

2. To develop a favorable attitude towards being a curric- 
ulum unit installer 

3. To provide a basic unders tanding .. of their role in rela- 
tionship to the total career education program 

Step 2. Orientation and In-Depth Understanding of Specific 
Curriculum Units 

The focus of this experience is to introduce teachers to their 
specific unitfs] so that they may become, familiar with the units 
content and the strategies and resources required to deliver the 
career education concepts to students. Goals for this experience 
are : . 

1. Teachers will become familiar with the teacher's guide 
and the format and structure of the curriculum units. 
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2. Teachers will recognize the new content requirements and 
new instructional methods and resources necessary for 
installation. 

3. Teachers will identify the major goals, rationale, and 
the basic content and skills that are emphasized in the 
unit. 

Step 3. In-Depth Exploration of Instructional Unit and Its 
Relationship to the Total Career Development of a 
Student 

While teachers are working with students at one stage in their 
life, it is important that they view how the career education ex- 
periences they are now having relate to the students^ total career 
development process. This experience then provides teachers with 
the opportunity to recognize the contribution their grade level 
and/or discipline can make to the total career development of 
youth. The goals'^hat direct this phase are: 

1. Teachers will recognize that part of the total Career 
Education Matrix that these unit(s) deliver. 

2. Teachers will recognize the developmental nature of 
career education and see the interrelationships of the 
curriculum. 

3. Teachers will recognize the instructional foundations 

in career education that students lack and make provisions 
to provide them over and above CCEM units , 

4. Teachers will acquire the ability to integrate career 
education into the existing curriculum. 

Step 4. Teacher-Prepared Instructional Sequence 

After the staff have an in-depth knowledge of the units for which 
they are responsible, the opportunity to mini-teach or experiment 
with them should be provided. Small groups of peer teachers are 
offered the time for planning and performing an instructional 
sequence that is related to their career education units. One 
purpose of this method is that that teachers would gain construc- 
tive feedback from fellow workers in an unthreatening environment. 

Step 5. Evaluation of Career Education Units 

Teachers will serve an important role in validating the care.er 
education curriculum being tested. They must become familiar with 
the instruments they will be required to use; they need to under- 
stand the rationale for them and realize the contribution they 
made in the development of career education 
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Individual Needs Assessment 

Staff now know what is required of them related to the test- 
ing of a career education unit(s) in their classroom. They may 
now need assistance in acquiring new knowledge, skills, or re- 
sources to successfully implement. A process is established where- 
by staff can communicate with the in-service coordinators regard- 
ing their needs. Needs are then classified into broad categories 
as follows: ^ 

Unit-Related 

1. Content 

2. Strategies Methods (instructional, administrative 
guidance) 

3. Resources (acquisition, development, and utilization) 
Non-Unit Related (examples) 

1. Community involvement 

2. Career information 

3. Guidance and counseling support 

4. Evaluation techniques 

5. Pupil data 

With this request system (See attachments A, B, C, and D, for 
suggested forms) , the building coordinator can identify needs im- 
mediately and respond accordingly. 

Counselors . The. advent of career education as a new focus for 
total education provides an opportunity for all educational per- 
sonnel, particularly school counselors, to extend and expand their 
understanding of guidance roles and their responsibilities for 
meeting the needs of all students. In this process, counselors 
may find the need for extended knowledge and understandings, for 
the reordering of old priorities, and for establishing new working 
relationships with students, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and community. 

Through effective in-service experiences, we feel counselors 
can define the total set of guidance functions that are vital to 
success of the students' career development. The first suggested 
phase in this process is to provide for the extension and expansion 
of the counselors' understandings, knowledge, and skills related 
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to career development and career education. 'Experiences will be 
centered around four major categories. These are: 

1. Student Growth and Development 

A. Entrance, transition, and adjustment in elementary 
and secondary schools 

B. Career planning as a lifelong process 

C. Career preparation- -basic skills development and 
job preparation skills 

D. Self as an object 

E. Self in relationship to others 

F. Self in relationship to the environment 

G. Economic awareness 

2. Assessment Tools and Techniques, Programs, and Resources 

A. Occupational and industrial structure 

B. Individual and group assessment 

C. Career information system 

D . Pupil data sys tem 

E. . Placement and follow-up system 

F. Community resource information systems 

3. Counseling and Guidance Methods 

A. Review of traditional counseling and guidance 
techniques 

B. Search for emerging strategies in the field 

C. Consultation techniques that could apply while work- 
ing with parents, teachers, administrators 

4. Determining Role (primary and secondary roles and respon- 
sibilities) 

Through in-service the following procedures were identified as key 
for role definitions: 
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A. 



Assess students' needs and situational variaSles. 



C 

D. 

E, 

F. 

G. 



Select from career education relevant goals and 
objectives that could meet these needs. 

Decide how these needs might he best met. 

Identify primary and . secondary roles of staff. 

Identify assessment tasks and techniques. . 

Establish program arid process priorities. 

Establish appropriate evaluation procedures. 



This process is considered one that counselors should conduct 
periodically over the years. Coupled with this, the counselor 
should perform a needs assessment and communicate his needs to 
those available to assist in his own professional and program 
growth. 

Support Personnel . Orientation of support personnel must be 
viewed as an ongoing, process . It's important that whenever indi- 
viduals enter the program they should be cycled through the orien- 
tation process. People who are not intimately connected with a 
program frequently do not have a complete grasp of the program 
goals and organization. 

They may feel like outsiders with regular staff and students 
and may not feel confident about the contributions they are making 
or could make. Thus, it is important that a systematic process be 
devised to orient support personnel as they appear on the scene, 
to get them involved and identify them as a part of the team, and 
to obtain and monitor fe'edback regarding their role perceptions. 
The chart below (prepared by Karland Sampson) indicates the nature 
of this suggested process. 



ORIENTATION MODEL FOR SUPPORT PERSONNEL 



Time 





General 




Team 












Orientation 


Entry 


Membership 




Role and 




Tasic 




To CCEM Goals 


-^To CCEM 


Leader 




Task 




Resolution 




And Units 




Members 




Definition 




Activity 




Exit 



To Next 
Entry 
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Continuous Program In-Service 

The in-service activities to this point have given staff the 
initial competencies to begin to implement their role in career 
education, We all know, as educators, that this task of profes- 
sional development is a dynamic, long-term activity, involving a 
continuing response to assessed staff needs. 

In most cases this individual ly tailored ongoing in-service 
program will be the most demanding and time-consuming task. It 
will demand the development o£ numerous in-service programs and 
materials designed by small and large groups and by individuals. 
If professional staff development is individually tailored and 
continually revised (based upon the self assessment) , a great deal 
of planning and coordination will be required on the part of the ' 
staff development cadre and the building coordinators as well as 
the participants. 

This model demands that not just a few persons be involved 
in program .delivery but that all staff utilize their unique talents 
in assisting fellow workers in their professional development. It 
also recommends that not just a few persons be involved in program 
delivery but that all staff utilize their unique talents in assist- 
ing fellow workers in their professional development. 

This portion of the program is designed to be flexible in its 
scheduling, resources, and emphasis. Its direction will come 
directly from staff -expressed needs through requests for assistance. 

In general, there are two major areas on which this portion 
of the staff development program will focus. One area involves 
those initial needs related to curriculum (career education units) 
such as its new career education content. This portion of the 
staff development program also involves assisting the staff to 
use the new teaching strategies that are part of the career edu- 
cation curriculum. Equally important is the area that involves 
the in-service education of staff on the unique materials and 
resources identified in the new curriculum. 

The second major area considers the staff needs related to 
the support program designed to assist staff and students in meet- 
ing their career education objectives. As one is involved in pro- 
gram delivery, he or she will find needs related to: (1) Commu- 
nity involvement strategies, (2) Use of pupil data for effective 
teaching, (3) Team relationships with school counselors, (4) Career 
information program, and (5) Evaluation techniques, and procedures. 
These needs will be ongoing and no uniform program can be struc- 
tured. Through a continual staff reassessment program design, 
in-service activities will be centered around the recently cited 
needs of individual staff members. 
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Ways of meeting these individually cited needs will include 
self instructional packets, resource persons, resource center^^, 
and programmed instructional modules. Besides using the newest 
individual- or ' self - learning techniques, mini- sessions (such as 
workshops, seminars, clinics, small. group problem solving activi- 
ties , etc.) will be utilized to provide maximum opportunities for 
exchanging ideas and for revealing and reviewing new learning ex- 
periences. In summary, the following six goals best express the 
intent of this step of the new staff development process: 

1. Insure that all staff involved with the delivery of 
career education are continually informed of the rationale 
and methods of infusing career education into the exist- 
ing program. 

2. Provide needed assistance to staff regarding any new 
career education content that is being built into the 
program. 

3. Provide ongoing needed assistance to become competent 
in utilizing specific techniques being designed within 
the program. 

4. Provide information about the resources that are avail- 
able and opportunities to develop needed materials that 
do not exist . 

5. Provide time and setting to interface with other staff 

to exchange knowledge, opinions, and questions during the 
implementation phase. 

6. Keep staff advised as to support programs or materials 
that will assist them in meeting their instructional 
ob j ect ives . , 

As a professional effort, one cannot try to design a staff devel- 
opment program set out to change people. To even attempt this 
would be arrogant and presumptive. Rather, staff development pro- 
grams designed for career education can and must help people 
change- -change their perceptions towards: 

The changing goals of education - career education 

The role of the classroom, home, school, and community 

New curriculum content or modifications needed for change 

The instructional, counseling, and guidance strategies needed 
to be cons idered 
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The nature o£ the personnel and the curriculum and guidance 
resources tobeutilized 



The outcomes or goals to be achieved 

The relationship o£ the classroom and the community in care- 
fully preparing program objectives, materials, learning ex- 
periences , and evaluation o£ outcomes 

The need for a systematic review of the past and present 
efforts made in this area of career education 

In trying to summarize the approach ive^re attempting at The 
Center for our comprehensive Career Education Model, I would like 
to end with a set of general operational considerations for a 
staff development program. 

Again, our program design takes into account the fact that 
situations and personnel differ so much that a prescription is 
not possible (or desirable) regarding procedures, components, or 
discrete aspects. However, experimentation in recent years, as 
well as our present attempts and findings, provides a basis for 
some useful criteria. 

1. There must be evidence of administration and board 
policy support; staff development must clearly be a 
priority. The district including the project personnel 
must assist in the development of a climate and a com- 
mitment if career education is to be achieved . 

2. The program rationale and objectives must be stated 
clearly; there must be an obvious relationship between 
what staff are presently doing, and what is to transpire. 
The related evaluation process should be delineated 
(including related research and instrumentation) . 

3. Professional and support staff members must know how 
and when to participate and relate to the program. A 
participatory -peer structured developmental approach is 
recommended. There should be multiple avenues for in- . 
volvement to accommodate different styles , different 
stages of development and different entry or achievement 
opportunities. 

4. There must be adequacy and coordination of the materials 
to be used . This is neces sary to maximize understanding 
that minimizes personal risk. Progress regarding sup- 
port features such as equipment or building modifications 
should be explicit and timely. 
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5. Relevance and realism for all staff are necessary. This 
relates to certification, status, attention, time, -in- 
come,^ and especially to the ongoing tasks for which the 
staff member is accountable knowledge gain, skill ac- 
quisition, quality of work, professional role and ex- 
pertise. 

6. A reasonable plan for the achievement of the desired 
objectives must include short- and long-range goals, 
time frames, stated management expectations and inter- 
ventions, and processes for program modification. Back- 
up support and/or alternative routes are helpful. 

7. Leadership and role respons ibilit ies f or all staff mem- 
bers should be defined. Leadership should be determined 
on the basis of competency and accountability rather 
than status per se. 

8. Communication flow and feedback must be a part of the 
process and program. Lack of feedback regarding per- 
formance gain or modification causes turbulence and 
reversion; this includes learners and the community as 
well as the staff members who are involved. It is more 
difficult, but also more esse.ntial, when interaction 
involves non-school agencies, businesses, or institutions 

9. Sufficient time must be provided- - time for' change , time 
for development and accommodation, time within the prior- 
ity hours for activity . If the program is an add-on, 

if it occurs only during "off*' hours or days, then all ' 
of the above elements including support and commitment 
are negated. 

10. Support and modification must be observable in all com- 
ponents of the program. A single change or thrust will 
be rejected or isolated by the routine, ongoing practices 
and procedures. Professional and personalized staff de- 
velopment programs must be systemic as well as systematic. 

To date no magic formula has been developed by which national 
priorities or ins true onal improvements become operational in our 
schools. As an institution at the crossroads of every significant 
movement, schools are subject to multiple and often contradictory 
values. Both the desire to change and the reluctance to change 
are always with us, as are the institutions and bureaucracies whose 
personnel reflect wide orientation differences. These factors, and 
others well knoVvn to us, combine to make staff development for any . 
consequential change, a formidable challenge. 

, This is a challenge to all of us, especially those of us here 
today that have played and will play a major role in the designing 
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of education for the 1980's and the preparation of staff to carry 
it through. No one person or role is adequate to the task. What 
is needed is a consortium of effort from all sectors and subsystems 
of education, each operating according to the responsibilities 
assigned, each supporting the total effort in our appropriate ways. 
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ATTACHMENT A 



Form For Individual Assessment of In-Service Needs 
Related to Resources Utilization and Development 



Name 

Unit Title '. 

Date Unit Will Be Implemented 





Resource AcQuisition 


Learning 
Acl ivi ly 
Where Used 


Check If 
Desirei. 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








10. 










Resource Development 


Learning; 
Activily 
Where Ustid 


Check If 
Assistance 
Desired 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








10. 









ATTACHMENT B 



Form for Individual Assessment of In-Service 
Needs Related to Unit Content 



Name 

Unit Title 

Date Unit Will Be Implemented 





Content Area 


Learning 
Aclivily 
Where Used 


Check If 
Training 
Desired 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








* 6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








10. 








11. 








12. 








13. 








14. 








15. 








16. 








17. 








18. 








19. 








20. 
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ATTACHMENT C 



Form for Individual As.^essment of In-Service 
Needs Related to Unit Strategies 



Name 

Unit Title 

Date Unit Will Be Implemented 





Strategy or Task 


Learning 
Activity 
Where Used 


Check If 
Training 
Desired 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








10. 








11. 








12. 








13. 








14. 








15. 








16. 








17. 








18. 








19. 








20. 
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ATTACHMENT D 
Form for Individual Assessment of Non-Unit Related Needs 



Nam 



e 



Position ^ 

Content or Strategy 



Why training is necessary: (personal comment) 



Why training is necessary: (personal comment) 



Why training is necessary: (personal comment) 



4. 



Why training is necessary: (personal comment) 



Why training is necessary: (personal comment) 



Dialogue 



Possible Changes in Teacher Preparation Programs 
By Dallas G. Ator* 

Let us assume that there are two components in the graduate 
programs of institutions of higher education endowed with the re- 
sponsibilities of preparing mas ' er teachers, teacher educators, 
supervisors, administrators, counselors, and others* These com- 
ponents would be: (1) the major component of subject matter, and 
(2). the education component or the content to prepare professional 
educators . 

•-■ My presentation will address the question: "IVhat changes do 
I see in these two components in order to implement the career 
education concept in graduate programs?" 

If we assume that an expected product o f career education is 
an individualized, logical, and acquirable career plan for every 
student that meets his or her own need, then we are able to iden- 
tify specific products of curriculum that educators need to deliver 
in their interactions with students and others in the entire ca- 
reer education process. 

An ideal career plan is made up of a series of sequential 
and logical decision points within an individual's life experiences 
Goals of career education are to assist each individual to develop 
those attitudes, awarenesses, skills, and knowledges that enable 
him or her to make these decisions intelligently. The personal 
desires of each individual will influence each decision made. 

If we accept the hypotheses that: (1) career education is 
education in totality, (2) it is a basic responsibility of schools 
to help students to understand all of their career plan options, 
and (3) it is a basic responsibility of schools to provide them 
with necessary expertise to implement such options, then we, as 
career educators, must: 

1. Relate curriculum products to individual career plans 

2. Identify and provide ancillary services necessary for the 
successful achievement of career plans 



*Dr. Ator is CVTE site team, director, Jefferson. County Schools 
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3. Help students to utilize these- services consistent with 
their personal attitudes and skills 

4. Help them to appreciate the opportunity to make individual 
career choices early in their careers 

Now, let's talk about our role as educators in the light of 
these assumptions and hypotheses. The role of master teacher will 
be somewhat different from that of a teacher educator or from that 
of a counselor, administrator, supervisor, or others. We are able 
however, to identify certain graduate - level training program goals' 
that are common to all classifications of educators (I'll use the 
encompassing term "teacher" to include all of the various educa 
tor classifications from this point) in the various processes of 
career education. Some of these are: 

1. Teachers must be made aware of the basic fundamental con- 
cepts of career education. An example is the notion of 
preparing students for jobs and the world of work. For 
additional reference on this subject I offer to you the 
tollowing text: Career' Eduoation--Perspeative and Prorn- 
^■se by Keith Goldhammer and Robert E. Taylor for a very 
complete discussion of career education concept, issues 
problems and trends. f , , 

2. Teachers must become more competent in the development 
and utilization of performance based curriculum. These 
competencies include: processes of analyzing goals- 
deriving preparing, utilizing, and validating instruc- 
tional objectives; developing alternative learning activ- 
ities , including remedial and enrichment activities; and 
utilizing evaluation strategies that measure all types 

of behavior. ^ 

Career-oriented curriculum, related to all disciplines 
must contain teacher-learner activities with emphasis 
• based upon real-life experiences of adults. This points 
up the necessity for basic attitude changes in some teach- 
ing methods by moving away from teaching soley subject 
matter content to the preparation of students for life 
experiences. Activi ty- centered exercises are needed that 
will provide students with real-life experiences. 

3. Teachers are living in an age of responsibility and ac- 
countability. Related to- this is the whole new realm 

o± cost benefits for educational management and managerial 
decision-making. Tax payers are asking for and deserving 
answers to such questions as: What is the actual cost 
o± specific curricular programs? What are the related 
benefits and products of these programs? Teachers must 
be. able to deal with data processing services and cost- 
benefit analysis to adequately answer these questions. 
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4. Teachers need traiiiing in the strategies of how to in- 
volve community resources in a career-oriented curriculum. 
Generally, we in education have done a poor job of rec- 
ognizing and utilizing community resources. Career edu- 
cation requires community involvement through activities 
such as: using resource speakers and demonstrators; 
soliciting the cooperation of business and industry in 
developing cooperative educational programs, advisory 
committees, field trips, and work-study programs; and 
utilizing parents with special expertise as classroom 
aides and in other paraprofessional positions. Community 
involvement should be a two-way interchange with the 
school going out into the community and the community 
groups coming into f- school . 

5. Teachers should be thoroughly introduced to the teacher- 
counselor, teacher-advisor role of the counselor as a 
resource person. Guidance programs take on a new look 
in career education, with an expanded set of ancillary 
services. Some of these involve career information cen- 
ters, career placement systems, educational placement 
systems, and special educational services. Teacher strat- 
egies and techniques for maximum use of these services 

is a major requisite for individual student benefit. 

6. Add to these the need for teacher introduction to the new 
materials, professional and instructional, that are being 
generated daily. These materials are appearing on the 
commercial market, many of them coming from research and 
development projects. 

In summary, teacher training thrusts in all these areas need 
to be presented at four levels, to new teachers who are taking 
their initial training in the ins t itutions , to "on-the-job** person- 
nel for orientation and upgrading, to paraprofessional assistants, 
and to business, industrial, and technical personnel. 

In conclusion, I will say that in general, graduate teacher 
training programs need to get out of the ivory-painted walls of 
academicism and get more into the pragmatic functions of teachers. 
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Dialogue 



Imperative Changes in Vocational and Technical 
Professional Development Programs and Activities 



By Rutherford E. Lockette^' 



This paper purports to outline some of the considerations 
that vocational education in general and vocational and technical 
professional development must take into account now and in the 
immediate future. Strengths and weaknesses of vocational and tech- 
nical professional development will be pointed out. Finally, 
changes that will take place in vocational and technical profes- 
sional development programs and activities will be presented and 
discussed. Considerations that vocational education must take into 
account will be presented as assumptions or facts. 

Some Considerations Educational Professional Development 
in General and Vocational Professional Development 
in Particular are Facing 

1. Higlily educated individuals, notably engineers, scien- 
tists, and a number of individuals in the liberal arts 
fields are finding their preparation out of tune with 
the current need. Colleges and universities are being 
asked to develop special programs to reorient them to 
existing occupations, 

2. Youth in colleges and universities, high schools, and 
junior high schools, are finding their education' unin- 
teresting and irrelevant to- their needs. Alienation 
expressed in thr past by tl.ose in lower class groups 

is now being clearly expresse''d by those in middle class 
and upper class groups. 

3. Financial support for higher education will not be in- 
creased in the foreseeable future, despite the increas- 
ing need. Therefore, competition for funds among de- 
partments and within departments will be fierce. 

!4, Minority group leaders will begin to pressure vocational 
' education to provide for the needs of their charges as 
the relationship between vocational education and the 
improvement of individuals becomes clearer to them. 



*Dr. Lockette is professor and chairman. Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
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5. Minority groups will continue to ignore vocational edu- 
cation. 

6. Other agencies and institutions, (private schools, in- 
dustry, the labor department and others), will continue 
to vie for dominant roles in vocational education. 

7. The Smith-Hughes Act will continue to be the dominant 
influence in vocational education . 

8. Vocational education funding will be based more and more 
on evidence of accountability. 

9. Women will continue to demand equal status with men. 
They will require training provisions as well as a fair 
share of the professional positions in vocational educa- 
tion. 

10. The need for appropriate vocational education in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools will become more evident. 

11. Articulate spokesmen for the liberal arts will continue 
to have a strong influence at all levels of education. 

12. There will be continued pressure for vocational educa- 
tion to provide for the full range of ability and for 
all conditions in ;;hich individuals find themselves-- 
the poor, the rich, the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
the criminal, the normal, and others. 

13. The rapidity of change will continue at an unprecedented 
rate as described by Kransberg, Toffl(3r, and others. 

14. Effective vocational education programs in competitive 
foreign countries, notably Japan and Germany, will con- 
tinue to be viewed as possible examples for similar pro- 
grams in this country . 



The Importance of Utilizing Vocational Education as a Means 
of Improving the Life Chances of All Individuals 

Vocational education has helped numerous youth and adults 
prepare for, enter, and progress in the world of work. The im- 
portance of vocational education as a means of improving the life 
chances of all individuals is well known by this group. The Panel 
of Consultants 'on Vocational Education, in referring to the achieve- 
ments of vocational education, noted that: 

Approximately two-thirds of the trade and indus- 
trial education graduates in the North Atlantic region 
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found employment in the occupational field for which 
they trained. Data for the North-Central region show 
some 56 percent of the graduates similarly - employed 
•five years after graduation. Percentages are somewhat 
higher .for graduates of cooperative part-time programs. 

Throughout its development, the field of industrial 
education has contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of our culture. In the main, its rapid development 
can be attributed to encouragement resulting from fed- 
eral financial support. Th^ fact that state and local 
governments have given their seal of approval to voca- 
tional education can be noted through increased support. 
This support for the total field of vocational educa- 
tion can be illustrated by noting that ' • . . federal 
financing grew 12S percent during the 20-year period 
from 1940 to 1960, while the local and state government 
f;nancing grew 452 percent.' 

It is worthy of pointing out that only five percent 
of the trade and industrial program graduates were un- 
employed in 1959 as contrasted with 15 percent of all 
high school graduates in the United States. In addition, 
'The North Atlantic study suggests that approximately 
seven out of 10 student graduates available for employ- 
ment actually enter an occupation for which they are 
trained. ' 

The earnings of industrial education graduates are, 
as would be expected, in relationship to the length and 
level of sophistication of their program. Graduates of 
industrial education programs earned $2954 in 1960. 
Those who completed a two-year industrial technical course 
as part of their high school education earned $3990 in 
1961, while those who completed a two-year post-high 
school technical education program earned $4600 in that 
same year* (3) ^ 

The panel of consultants also noted that other studies ''in- 
dicate that slightly more than 40 percent'' of the agriculture 
graduates, approximately half of the secondary school graduates, 
and about two-thirds of the post- secondary school technical pro- 
gram graduates found employment in the field for which they 
trained. Additionally, forty-three to sixty percent of distribu- 
tive education graduates were simi; rly placed. 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education was established 
as a provision of the Vocational IMucation Act of 1963. The major 
purpose was to evaluate the results of vocational education and ■ 
to report their findings and recommendations by January 1968. In 
reporting their findings, the Advisory Council: (1) lound an 
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enrollment increase of 13.3 percent in vocational education enroll 
nient in 1967 over that reported in 1966. The total enrollment in 
1967 was 6,880,nO0 or fifty percent higher than the enrollment of 
4,566,390 m 1964. The advisory council cautioned that the total 
enrollment figure reported in \S r 1 included office occupations 
Ihese figures were not inclu i 1964. They were first reported 

in 196S and added 730 , 904 per.s ■ to the -enrol Iment in vocational 
education that year. 

With regard to groups served in 1966, fifty percent were high 
school Students, forty- two percent were adults, seven percent were 
post-secondary students, and less thdn one percent were students 
wi.th special needs. The 1966 enrollments, compared with those of 
1964, show an increase of forty-two percent in secondary ,- seventy 
percent in post-secondary, and seventeen percent in adult programs 
Special needs enrollments were hot reported in 1964. I^^creases 
in enrollments betv:een 1964 and 1966 by occupational categories 
were: five percent in agriculture, twenty-five percent in dis- 
tributive occupations, forty-one percent in health occupations, 
five percent in home economics, fifteen percent in technical oc- 
cupations, and twenty percent in trade and industries. Comparison 
data for 1964 were not available for office occupations programs. 

In summarizing the discussion on increases in enrc, Iment in 
vocational education, the advisory council stated: "The enroll- 
ment data indicate that more persons were being prepared for work 
through vocational education programs than prior to the enactment 
? nnn^ Vocational Ed^fcation Act of 1963. In 1966, 31 persons per 
1,000 of the total population were trained or retrained for an 
occupation in a federally funded program as compared with 21 per- 
sons per 1,000 in 1961." (l) This increase is in line with the 
recommendations of the Vocational Education Act! of 1963 The 
advisory council further noted: 

While in the school year 1963-64, one out of five 
high school students was enrolled in vocational training; 
in the year 1965-66, the ratio rose to one out of four 
students. However, the largest part of this increase 
must be credited to the new office occupations category 

One cannot escape the conclusion that the' growth 
■ in enrollment, particularly at the high school level, 
reflects to a large degree the inclusion of persons who ; 
were not formerly counted as" vocational students. Ap- 
parently, the breakthrough for training more persons 
for more occupations is yet to ..time. 

. _ These and ^h^r facts attest '. j the worth of vocational edu- 
cation. Increo financial s-.^-~^ -t for vocational education at 
the federal, state, and local - gives further evidence of 

the confidence held by Jia'iv that vocational education can improve 
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the life chances of all. The problem, then, is to provide for the 
vocational education needs of all wlio can profit from it. 



Gearing Vocational Education Programs to 
All Who Need and Can Profit From It 

Vocational education programs generally receive a good rating 
when one looks at the accomplishments that have resulted from 
these offerings. However, when examining the groups that voca- 
tional education could have served, much is left to be desired. 
The national advisory council stated that: 

In summing up accomplishments, or their lack, one 
constantly must be aware that insufficient time has 
passed to permit the new law to be fully implemented. 
The impact of changes is clearly visible in some areas 
and, thus, credit should be given for achievements. In 
other areas, the objectives of the new law have not yet 
been accomplished, and a faster pace is in order. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 introduced two 
new basic purposes into the nation's vocational educa- 
tion system: First, vocational education was to serve 
the occupational needs of all people in the community 
through unified programs rather than to train them in 
separate programs for selected categories. Second, a 
new group was to be served--the persons who could not 
succeed in a regular vocational education program b.e- 
cause of educational, socioeconomic, and other obsta- 
cles. There is little evidence that eitlier of these 
major purposes has been accomplished so far. 

The second main ob j ect ive - - to serve the youths 
with special needs-*-*has hatdly been touched. (1) 

The advisory council should be considered friendly but ob- 
jective in their observations and recommendations. Many i.idivid- 
uals who have no vested interest in vocational education have been 
studying these programs witii equal vigor. One such group isjthe 
powerful Committee for Economic Development. Its report observes, 
that* 

The statistics we have presented earlier indicate 
that the ne'ed for remedial training far exceeds the 
number of training opportunities made available up to 
now. We urge the continuation of special remedial and 
j ob training programs for the indefinite future . Al- 
though we do not attempt to define precisely the amount 
of the effort, nor its place in the scale of national 
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priorities, we believe that an increased manpower de- 
velopment effort should have priority over a reclucation 
of taxes. 

Special attention and- possibly major changes are 
required to combat the high rate of unemployment among 
young people, particularly the disadvantaged. Among 
the needs of- young people are early opportunities to 
observe occupations, better information concerning ca- 
reer choices, continuing vocational guidance, oppor- 
tunities for combining school and work, freedom to 
leave school early in order to take jobs (for those who 
feel they do not benefit from classes), job opportuni- 
ties for these dropouts, and much patience with unstable 
students. Also needed are ways of motivating young 
blacks and other minority group members to view employ- 
ment as a source of satisfaction. 

Special attention should also be given to the pro - 
vision of more adequate training for those in penal and 
correctional institutions. Only a small percentage of 
this group, which numbers about 1.5 million at ^ny given 
time, receives any significant training, particularly 
training which enables them to find legitimate and use- 
ful jobs when they are released. 

Remedial training to. assist the disadvantaged into 
the economic mainstream should include both training by 
specialized institutions and on-the-job training, and 
should be directed at both public and private employ- 
ment. Each type of program meets particular needs which 
cannot well be duplicated by the other. 

Because the need for remedial training arises pri- 
';iarily from the failures of the regular education system, 
we believe that development of general training programs 
outside the regular system should continue to be supported, 
until such time as the public and vocational schools 
themselves - demonstrate the capacity to perform adequately 
in educating the disadvantaged. (2) 

Weaknesse.s in vocational education -have been drawn to our 
attention by those from within our ranks and those from without. 
Vocational educational, programs and services have not been criti- 
cized for what they are accomplishing but for what they are not 
accomplishing. Th^ only thing that can be done to eliminate this 
criticism is to study very carefully the Report of the Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education (S) , the Report of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, as well as the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 196? and subsequent legislation, and develop strate- 
gies to impler at the letter as well as the intent of these works. 
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Changes in Undergraduate and Graduate \oc3tional 
and Technical Professional Development Programs 

The Vocational Hducation Act of 1963 pointed to two serious 
weaknesses in vocational education programs: (1) Vocational edu- 
cation programs were not equally av:^ilable to all who needed and 
could profit from ti:em, and (2) Vocational education programs were 
not adequately representative of the expanded and expanding labor 
market . 

The Advisory Council's Report (1) noted that vocational edu- 
cation programs showed "little evidence that either of these major 
purposes has been accomplished so far." At first glance, teacher 
educators may feel that the criticism of vocational education is 
directed only at secondary, post-secondary, and adult education. 
However, vocational and technical teacher educat ion must accept 
the brunt of the criticism and mobilize its forces to assist 
secondary and post- secondary school programs to meet their objec- 
tives. In keeping with new legislation, colleges' and universities 
must also take the leadership in assisting in the development of _ 
appropriate vocational education programs for elementary and junior 
high school (including the middle school) youth,' with particular 
emfhasis devoted to those with special needs at all levels and m 
all programs. 

Any criticism. of vocational and technical education must be 
accepted by vocational professional development programs. Virtu- 
ally all of the administrators, supervisors, guidance personnel, 
teachers, and others responsible for the conduct of secondary and 
post-secondary vocational and technical education programs are 
the products of vocational professional development programs . If 
our students have failed (secondary and post-secondary personnel) 
in any way, then we (teacher educators) have failed. Stated dif- 
ferently, if the learner has not learned, the teacher has not 
taught . 

Professional development programs must make a number of change 
if they are to assist secondary and post - secondary school programs 
fulfill the mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 1965 and . 
subsequent legislation and if it 'is to measure up to the dynamics 
of our super technological society. A number of the changes that 
must be made are presented in the following pages. 

1. Vocational professional development programs must become 
comprehensive offerings that produce the personnel required to 
expand the occupational preparation opportunities to new and 
emerging fields. The Advisory Council on Vc ..'-at ional Education 
made reference to a shortcoming in the organization of vocational 
programs. The council stated that " . . .vocational education_ 
was to serve the occupational needs of all people in the community 
through unified programs rather than to train them in separate 
•programs for selected occupational categories." (1) 
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Secondary and post - secondary school programs have paid little 
attention to this provision of the Vocational Education Acf o£ 
1965. However, more progress has been made at these levels than 
has been made at the level of vocational professional development," 
It has been noted many times that students who complete an educa- ' 
tional program behave in a manner that closely resembles the 
teachers and other professionals with whom the: come in contact. 
Colleges and universities like to believe that they do have some 
influence on secondary and post-secondary vocational education 
programs. The fact that they do exert influence would not be • 
denied by many. 

Only a handful of vocational professional development programs 
have become truly comprehensive. Another handful are wrestling 
with the problem. The great majority of the professional develop- 
ment programs are comprehensive only on paper, and there is little 
or no interaction and cooperation among the faculty. Considerable 
duplication of effort results, and the opportunity ^or professional 
development programs to set examples for all other vocational edu- 
cation programs is lost. 

The problem of converting existing professional development, 
programs from distinct categories within vocational education i-s 
indeed a thorny one, but it is one which can and must be solved. 
Some of the following factors may be helpful to those who wish to 
develop a truly comprehensive program. 

A". The faculty members who will participate in a comprehen- 
sive program must agree on the overall direction and ob- 
jectives of the^program. . Care must be taken by. the 
chairman, who is presumably the leader, to spend suffi- 
cient time in faculty meetings to seek agreement and/or 
alter directions in a sincere effort to seek concurrence 
on direction and objectives. 

B. Faculty members should be made* to feel secure in the 
transition from a traditional program centered around 
occupational categories to a unified or comprehensive 
program that serves all occupational .categories in voca- 
ti onal and technical education . 

C. Care should be taken to assure each faculty member that 
his concerns with reference to his categorical specialty 
are not lost in the transition. 

D. The level of aspiration of faculty members should be 
treated to result in their being realistic with their 
goal setting. The faculty member should not be expected 
to perform as he did in the traditional program during 
the early stages of the conversion to a comprehensive 
program. His performance will be expected to improve 
with practice as in skill development. 
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£• After the overall direction and objectives of the program 
have been agreed upon, each faculty member . should be in- 
volved in tlie development of the details of the prograi^n 
to. the highest degree possible. The chairman or any other 
faculty member should be c-ncouraged to input innovative 
ideciS at any point. 

F. Appropriate administrative officials in tlie college or 
university should" be asked to v/ork with the department 
in the development of a comprehensive program. In many 
instances, administrators will be helpful to the chair- 
man in getting faculty members to understand the need 

for comprehensive programs. Moreover, the administration 
will be made aware of this development. This can be ex- 
pected to result in greater acceptance of the idea on 
part of the administration. 

G. The chairman should be sensitive to • the problems and 
frustrations of the faculty during the period of transi- 
tion. He should take steps to assist in the solution of 
the problems and the reduction of frustration as indi- 
cated. Consultants should be employed as needed. 

H, The stavf must have a high regard for each other, botli 
personally and professionally. Unless a high degree of 
esprit de corps exists among the faculty, the develop- 
ment of a high quality unified or comprehensive voca- 
tional professional development program is not likely. 

I, A careful inventory should be ta^-en of effective aspects 
of the existing programs to assuie'that they are not lost 
in the transition. "Let's not throw out the baby with 
the bath." 

J. A time line drawing should be developed or the Program 
Evaluation Review Technique applied to assure the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive program within a reasonable 
period of time . 

It must be remembered that the leader is adapting to a new 
program. However, careful consideration of the preceding factors 
should assure a :;«uccessful outcome. 

2. Vocational professional development programs will be 
geared to all of the children of all of the people as well as to 
the total adult population with particular reference to women, 
minority groups, and the handicapped in the foreseeable future. 
The Advisory Council on Vocational Education also made reference 
to another shortcoming in vocational education programs. The 
council stated that the "... obj ective- -to serve the youth 
with special needs- -has hardly been touched." (1) The failure of 
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vocational education to respond to this mandate has drawn the most 
severe criticism ever levied against this field. Indeed, the con- 
trol of vocational education has been challenged. In all prob-i- 
bility, this IS not the last to be heard on this subject. 

Again, vocational education personnel have been prepared in 
professional developiient programs where neither the general pro- 
fessional nor the vocational professional courses and experience-^ 
have seriously considered providing for the total range of ability 
it vocational education personnel are to develop competencies to ' " 
deal with the full range of ability, particularly the poor, minor- 
ity groups, women, and the handicapped, vocational professional 
development programs will have to be altered along this line. 

The failure of vocational education personnel to be encour- 
aged to work with these groups relates in large measure to the 
myths, half truths, and misunderstandings that they hold with re- 
gard to them. Moreover, it must be known that the Kerner Repor^ 
(bj and every other study of racial disturbance in America has 
found a common thread, that of racism among" Ameri can citizens. 
It is unreasonable to expec vocational education personnel to he 
tree of this flaw at any level. 

Lockette (4) reviewed the literature on vocational education 
lor the urban disadvantaged. Considerations that were drawn for 
their implications for vocational education programs were cited 
Vocational professional development programs must prepare profes- 
sionals to implement ef receive programs along these lines. The 
considerations cited presented in their entirety: 

Important Considerations in Developing and 
Operating Vocational fducation Programs ' 
for tlie Disa'ivantaged * 

The number of problems which face the disadvantaged 
are numerous and varied, as has been noted throughout 
■this report. Many of the factors which deter tlie dis- ; ., 
advantaged from entering into educational programs and! | 
employment opportunities are interrelated. Accordingly, i 
the treatment of a single or a limited number of these ' ij 
factors is of little or no value in improving prepara- 
tion for work. In fact, limited attention to the fac- 
tors which handicap the disadvantaged results in their 
losing confidence in the programs whicli are inadequately ' 
designed to meet their needs. Vocational programs which 
are designed to prepare the disadvantaged for work, there- 
fore, must provide the means of accommodating the success- 
ful practices and the recommendations consistent with 
research and developmental efforts. Considerations 
which should be given high priority in vocational pro- 
grams are presented below: 
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1. The philosophy of the vocational education program 
must be founded in meeting the needs of those it 
serves , and the individuals and groups served by 
the program must perceive it as meetinor their needs. 

2. The vocational education program must De function- 
ally rooted in the community. This calls for mean- 
ingful involvement of community representatives at 
every level of planning and implementation. 

3. An overall advisory committee should be established 
with a membership representative of the businesses, 
industries, health services, and other institutions 
and agencies which vocational education serves. In- 
stitutions and agencies which relate to and have 
implications for vocational education should like- 
wise be included. Finally, a number of laymen from 
the community served by the vocational program 
should be included to facilitate communication be- 
tween other members of the advisory committee and 
the community at large. 

4. Craft committees should be employed in each voca- 
tional education program area. Persons who are 
thoroughly familiar with current skills and techni- 
cal requirements, as well as trends in the occupa- 
tional area, should be selected. 

5. The attitudes of teachers and other professional 
personnel should be treated in such a way as to 
enable them to understand the disadvantaged. This 
will cause them to modify their behavior and to 

be more effective. in working with the disadvantaged. 

■6. Teachers should be given specific preparation in 
integrating into the vocational education courses 
the content of different fields such as English, . 
Mathematics, Sciences, and Reading • They should 
be given support in this process, and they should 
be supported in perfecting techniques in applying 
content so organized. 

7. The use of differentiated staffing is b^dly needed. 
Persons who are indigenous to the community will 

be extremely helpful as members of the staff. 

8. New and innovative efforts which are effective in 
attracting the disadvantaged should be adopted 
and/or developed . 
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the shortest time possible. The operatlonarLaL 
iiieet tne needs of the persons served. 

Ll'/l^'^^l^'' orientation program should be devel- 
oped to clar..7 the nature of work the vtlut tt^ 

?rain?n.°' T'^' '^^^ operati^n'ol^^he ' 

training and placement of graduates on jobs. 

Effective counseling services are essential The 
total vocational program should have established 
relationships with institutions and agencies as 

cente^''and':m';'"'''^^ services, child d^^- cle 
^^^Itl.L employment services which offer as- 

sistance m areas of disadvantaged persons' needs 
This will enable the counselors to be .^o^e helnfui 

t^ulyle^J^f^r' r^d-^^^-. As couns elorrbec'mf 
T:ruly helpful, students will perceive the tntpl 
program in a more positive light. 

IhouJd°Sf fl^x?M'°'' P^°g^^r disadvantaged 
needs nf%f 3 ! ^"""^ quickly responsive to the 
Hp!; °5 disadvantaged as viewed by them The 

cuLtT P°^^ible Should be made between ?he Oc- 

cupational aspirations and skills of the disadvan- 
taged and available jobs. Where indicated ?obs 
should be developed to accommodate these indiJid- 

•t? enab-rtTaem'-'-o^'J''" '"''^"^ developed 
as thei; asniratin?^ f"'' '° advanced positions 
rneir aspirations and preparation suggest. 

mor'u'les '^SnW ""ft ^^^"^^^-^ into instructional 
mor.uies. Only those modules which will lead' to 
job^preparedness should be employed in a^y given 

The application of ti::chniques which will re<.mi- 

ess%nMa?T'?r' ^''^''''^^ ^^^^ s el^concepf is 
essenLial to their success. 

Cooperative education experience should be employed 
upplement to vocational education programs to 
t . greatest extent possible. "grams to 

Course content and activities should be exciting 
and relevant to the students' occupat ionafgoaJf . 

Instruction should be individualized to the hir^hest 
degree possible. ni^C;nest 



18. Basic education should be closely related to job 
preparation, and the relationship should be made 
known to, and be understood by, the students. 

19, Relationships should be established with employers 
to encourage them to provide the support for dis- 
advantaged graduates of vocational programs which ^ 
is needed to assure occupational adjustment. 

Certainly all of the considerations of importance have ^.ot 
been noted. Massive research and developmental efforts are re- 
quired to develop the ability to work effectively with the dis- - 
advantaged. Greater efforts will be required with regard to 
women and the handicapped. 

3. Vocational professional development programs will become 
interdisciplinary in the immediate future. Since the passage of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, vocational educators have 
become interested in developing an interdisciplinary approach to 
the problems of vocational education, as well as the programs of 
vocational education, A number of seminars featured experts from 
other disciplines within the school in an attempt to make voca- 
tional education programs more effective. It is true that voca- 
tional education programs did profit considerably from this effort. 
However, it has not been as effective as was originally hoped, and 
the recent trend has been away from using experts from other fields 
to any -marked extent. One of the problems in using experts from 
other disciplines was the fact that vocational educators tend to 
ask individuals from other disciplines the wrong questions. For 
instance, we would ask an economist, ''*What should we in vocational 
education do?*' His answer, sometimes more indirect than this, was 
**Vocational education is your field. I have solutions to the 
problems of economics. You will have to find solutions to the 
problems in vocational education. If you wish me to tell you what 
economics is about, I can do that." 

If we are to use experts from other disciplines, and we must 
use them, we should begin by saying, **Her.e is what we see to be 
the purpose of vocational education. Here are the problems that 
we have been able to delineate. How can your discipline, in this 
case, economics,, help us resolve these problems? On the. other 
hand, do you see additional problems that we have overlooked? Do 
you see additional purposes that we might serve?*' In alllikeli- 
hood the economist could have directed attention to a series of 
questions along this line. 

Probably one of the most effective means of developing a truly 
interdisciplinary program would be through the use of a broad-based 
advisory committee to make r ecomm^endat ions for professional devel- 
opment programs and activities. Such a committee would draw per- 
sonnel from the social foundations of education, the psychological 
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loundations ol education, researchers, the university administra- 
tion, the communications department, the media specialists and 
others in the university who have direct or indirect implications 
ihonM^";"'' development. Additionally, l-ndividuals 

should be drav^n 1 rom outside of the university as directors of 
Indn.^ ijr^ education, teachers of vocational education, business, 
iJ.^^i ^?t'^-^? department of education, welfare, recreation, 
health olficials, and many others who have direct or indirect im- 
? Jor.UT' T- r^^tional education. Such a group would provide 
wnn?J 7 ^ k ''""? Pi^ofessional development programs and activities 
would be subjected to constructive criticism, and a series of 
recommendations would result that would aid in a better under- 
standing of the problems that professional development in voca- 
tional education faces in the preparation of personnel. 

Ho,.o/° mention of the major components of vocational and technical 
development programs has been made. They are. of course, libeJaJ 
studies specialized studies, and professional studies. Dr. Warde- 
berg and Dr. Ator dealt adequately with these topics. It is im- 
Srinllwi^S note however, that representatives of the major bodies 
oi knowledge withm the categories are members of the advisory 
committee. Through this level of involvement, they will develou 
a better understanding of the purposes, procedures, and problems 
of vocational and technical education. Additionally, the ?nter- 

knm^?edJ^^^n^^^ f^^""? committee meetings and through improved 
Knov^fledge, will not only enable them to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the specialized professional components, but 
they will also draw implications for their own courses. 

4. Vocational professional development programs will estab- 
lish or expand a_ service function to provide more adequately for 
this responsibility. Although the three major purposes of the 
university have historically been and remain that of teaching 
research, and service, much more attention has been devoted to 
teaching and research than has been provided in the area of ser- 
vices needed m the schools. Elementary and secondary schools as 

colleges and manpower programs continue to 
trestle with the problem of curriculum development designed to 
make vocational education more meaningful. Few school systems 
could be expected to have the financial and human resources re- 
quired to develop the type of curriculum needed today. 

u.,^/^^^°"^^\P^°2ram learning and teaching machines had their 
birth m vocational education programs they are not^ utilized in 
this area to the extent that they are in other areas of the cur- 
riculum Most of the vocational teachers think of individualized 
JS^^^o one-to-one relationship between student and 

teacher. The technology that has been in part created by voca- 
tional education teachers is not utilized adequately by them. 
Colleges and universities must assume a major role in seeing to it 
that curriculum development and instructional strategies are 
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improved in elementary and secondary education as well as in com- 
munity college and manpower programs. Probably the first step to 
take in this effort would be that of using recognized curriculum 
procedures to modernize professional development programs. 

The concept of continuing education has been generally ac- 
cepted throughout the field of education and in other walks of 
life. We prepare for entry occupations and continue to develop 
the individual as he progresses up the occupational ladder. Voca- 
tional and technical education in general, and trade and industrial 
education in part icular , have long relied on continuing education 
although we have not called it that. Many teachers of vocational 
and technical education are brought into the profession directly 
from the field, and through in-service education programs are pro- 
vided with the necessary professional education and general edu- 
cation to enable them to become bonafide members of th'e profession. 
Through systematic program offerings strategically located through- 
out a defined geographical area, problems related to the prepara- 
tion of vocational and technical education teachers can be re- 
duced. Careful study should be made that will result in the es- 
tablishment of sufficient centers to enable vocational and tech- 
nical teachers and other professional personnel to receive formal 
training and other aids that will benefit them. Providing this 
kind of service to the field is the "lifr blood" of vocational 
technical professional development. 

5. Vocational professional development personnel will assist 
the schools and colleges in developing faciliities needtjd to carry 
out current concepts in vocational and technical education. Only 
a few fundamental changes have been made in vocational education 
facilities since its inception. Of course, equipment is more 
modern as is the material out of which buildings are made. An 
occasional new facility has been added as those required to con- 
duct refrigeration and air conditioning courses as well as com- 
puter instruction. One of tr^-e mxi^&t significant changes has been 
the addition of an instructional -materials center usually located 
near the' library. However, vocational and technical * education 
teachers rarely use two-way intercommunication systems for in- 
structional purposes as well as overhead projectors, film pro- 
jectors, single concept loops, programmed instruction, and a host 
of other devices that are becoming commonplace in the school. 
Certainly these devices would be of considerable assistance in 
enabling vocational education programs to more adequately provide 
for the full range of ability referred to earlier. Once again, if 
teachers at the lower level expected to take full advantage of the 
technology available in education, professional development pro- 
grams will have to utilize more of these materials in their pro- 
grams. A wide variety of instructional technology should be ap- 
plied in vocational and technical professional devei'pment programs 
without delay. 
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of {acn\ttls^t"^l\l'r' ^Jir'i^'r ""^"ered is the development 
tlateH ;i,fff„i 1 ? differentiated staffing. Dlfferen- 

le Itt n, , ^ " "Otentlal for resolving "nmSer 

Msh y sSSc auzed education. Using mechanics wK™ are 

in tie pLt " '° ' "^"'^ ''''''' ^"^^^^ than\S:riSa?e 

more r;sDo!;siJr?n''H ^^^^tional education must become 

more responsive to the programmatic and service needs of the f m rl 
Although some research has been carried out in occuDaf?L. -i 
rtlT. 'I' inception, a major thJusfin o?cup^? onal edu-" 

Ed^^'^Jioric^o/igeS^'^lrf.' V'^ P^-^^^^^ °^ ?he'?ocat?onal 

tin^rnvL^ ^T, • : ^^^^ ^^'"^^ °"ly a handful of institu- 

tions urged their graduates to become interested in positions in 
research m vocational - technical education. The g?ea? maio?itv 
of the research was the direct result of p;er pressure in ulurL 

lf'ltU':Ll°''''n-'^ ''''' The V^c^iSS^rESucaJion let" 

rLnlt\ t "P^^:^^^^ provisions for, and urged occupational edu- 
cators to become interested in, research. Although Considerable 
progress has been made in this area by this time, much is left ?o 
hni^%'f''?'^\ '"^"y attitudes and beliefs that educators 

Jacul v%hou?d subjected to rigorous research ke uiit^e^sity 

faculty should engage m research that is particularly needed to 
improve programs and services in the field needed to 

A number of research projef^j? c^uld be nnt-'iTneH thut i^ 
Ltj.tr (suggestions 'unswr-r debate: fTn^r- a tiviimh*»T irc^i— ,^ t-u 

teac*....„ t.,e nt^mb^ ox studenits ^ ^ be efi^SSely tau.L ibv 
a SLBg..e taacker, i:i.p.4ementing. difS^entiated staffing and d^o 
vidiBg :;.ccupational .-ducation for ti^ poor are among fhem Because 

ear Lr'anrtTdreeL'T'^^' '° implement the prog^ams^'described 
ITrtlent should service in which a comprehensive de- 

?Ms ??me ?s in l^^ recommended course of action at 

^^"i^is to allow research topics on which a department will 

the ?esear?h'ef?oJror' departmental effort. iKis ^Ju :nable 
and leJvice fu^r?[L department to complement the teaching 

ana service function more adequately. No attempt is made here to 

till ,^ly."T °^ '^^'^^ research that has been conducted anJ 

llrlrZt I K^'"" research that must continue to be condSc?ed An 

?esea?ch ?hatls nof' '° '"f ? " '^'^ ' '^^"^^ balance between 

yr^JI J- i! ■ geared to particular problems that are plavine 

m the field at this time, as those that are. PJ-aymg 

7. If vocational professional development proerams and ner- 
sonnel are to discharge the responsibilities outllnXSabove , ?he 
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funding level of these activities must be made comparable to the 
total funding effort in vocational and technical education. In 
the great majority of cases, vocational professional development 
programs have been expected to keep pace with changes in the 
secondary schools and in the community colleges. It is probably _ 
true that vocational professional development programs and activi- 
ties can be improved considerably without additional funding. 
However, the retooling required to update programs to enable them 
to serve as a model for other vocational programs, as well as the 
mammoth service activities and research efforts required, are un- 
likely to improve their effectiveness without substantial increases 
in financial resources. 

The view has been expressed that vocational and technical pro- 
fessional development personnel must assume the leadership that 
will result in all vocational and technical education programs 
discharging the responsibilities they have assumed. The^ full dis- 
charge of this responsibility will enable vocational and technical 
professional development programs to make an indelible impression 
on the educational community. 
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Possible Changes in Teacher Preparation Programs 



By Helen L. Wardeberg*-^ 

Mos'-t undergraduate programs have three components: (1) gen- 
eral education, or the core that most students take to be "general- 
ly" educated, (2) the "major" or subject matter component, and 
(3) the education component, or content that prepares for teaching. 

What changes do you see in thes*-. three components in order to 
implement the career education conc:3>pt in the undergraduate pro- 
grams ? 

Predicting the furtture Szs at bes^t risky business. What one 
could laugh at yester:diay as being innpossible , tomorrow comes true. 
Some changes appear iirevitable and beyond any individual's ccnn- 
trol; others can be imiplemenrted or gmided, it is hoped with j..ood 
judgment and prof eSESxcmal imsight.. 

I do nort assumse-, as many do, tha:t schools and teacher pren:.:!-- 
ra^t±:on need r^adicail reform. PublLc sjcirorols as we kniow them ~t^^ay- 
msj very well not .s,uw.ive. In ttee .^ri^sininrical p.erspective , our^ 
schools and -fceach^ ^duration change steadily. They will continue 
.to change to meet social, political, and economic needs as well as 
human desires and aspirations. The career education concept is 
intended to cause our educational institutions to change. iMy own 
Fareer encompasses substantial change in teacher education. 

In retrospect, the normal school system for the preparation 
of teachers was a great movement. It made teaching a career and 
made preparation for teaching a professional matter. In terms, of 
the three components of the undergraduate program under discussion, 
these programs were "light" on general education and subject mat- 
ter specialization but "heavy" on professional and career orienta- 
tion. Much of the additional time required to meet teacher prep- 
aration criteria today, particularly for the elementary teacher 
and for the occupational teacher, is used to develop aspects pre- 
sumed necessary to be an "educated" person. Today we accept the 
ideal that the teacher must first of all be well- and liberally 
educated. 



*Pr. Wardeberg is chairman. Department of Education, Cornell 
; University. / 
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Career education, among other things according to Joseph 
Cosand IS an attempt to "redirect the educational process to the 
fu fillment of the whole man.-in his work, in his community, in 

DO entCrfLt ff • ■ ' H ^'''^'^ incredible waste of human 

potential that the concept of career education is primarily directed 
But It IS also addressed to the whole continuum of education on the 
premise that learning is a lifelong proposition. ..." Implement 
ing the career education concept in the undergraduate programs will 
involve some inevitable changes as we attempt "fulfillment of the 
whole man." '-''^ 



Colleges and universities in this country differ widely in 
• InA ^>^/^^^^'^ th^y try to ensure that their students are "well- 

and liberally educated." Programs range from those in which stu- 
dents have almost no choice because majors , distribution, sequence 
and breadth are rigidly prescribed, to pro-grams in which 'students ' 
have almost complete election of cou,r:ses. Xhraugh the 1950 's and 
1960's, prescriprtaon tended to be hi^- even electives were often 
by "advisement" .wi:th in, narrowly pre^srxibed limits. Professional 
preparation not only in teaching, was increasingly post-bacca- 
laure^iite. Practical arts an.d technical ^cills :either disappeared 
or became so esox£r~c that ..any s^bls^ tx. x^arld of v.ork was 
^ll^^^J^^-^:^'''' .^r^^^vel -mathematics 

Hartnett observes that "the pathway to obtaining a college 
degree (is) the traditionally accepted four years of credit accumu- 
lation pursued by young people between the ages of seventeen and 
stud^" ^hP ^'""^'^ essentially full time to formal classroom' 

study. The career education concept is in many ways in direct 
contrast to this "traditional" concept. Changes will be toward 
greater variability among students and program in "nontradit ional" 
ways . 

The concept of career education implies easy exit and easy 
access to differing types of educational institutions and programs. 
It IS estimated that by 1975 about one-half of those enrolled in 

TfTl^V.T.lL'^l^K^^''' education in a two-year program. 

Li this happens, the sequences we could insist on, the prerequi- 
sites we could assume, the homogeneity of the class we thought we 
P^f "f?^ t° Universities without walls. New York's 

Empire State College without classrooms, and similar models will 

.not only make college possible for many who have not had a chance, 
but surely will increase the variance in the "commonness" of back- 

. ground Based on the premise that learning is. a lifetime proposi- 
tion, there will be less effort to assure mastery at the under- 

Ind'ar'eL^TkoSLlg^^^ ^° '"'^'^^^ — 

Career education infers that experience in the world of work 
IS a legitimate part of being an educated ' person . It also infers 
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a work/study/work pattern. We will have to find ways to evaluate 
work and experience in academic terms. Those completing general 
education or the core will be much less homogeneous than they are 
now, probab.]^ older, probably more knowledgeable about themselves 
and what they know. 

If we are to "redirect ■ the educational process to the fulfill- 
ment of the whole man," we will need to add to most undergraduate 
programs a "humanistic" component. We have not traditionally as- 
se4ed, or taught, the skills to'help teachers and others in per- 
sonal-social ways, understanding of self and. others, what is now 
termed humanistic or affective psychology. Among youth today 
'worldwide, this area has considerable appeal. To be sure, such 
concern is not limited to teacher preparation programs , nor to 
today's youth. Ways must be found to legitimize and assess this 
concern for rights of others, compassion, involvement, fulfillment, 
and more complete utilization of the human potential, and to en- - 
courage such qualities in those who will teach ou- ciiz^en. 
•Schools todav ar- nc:L -perce iv-d as warm, fri^endly places where 
love of learning .as well as love of one's fellowman is accepted. 

We have some sophisticated and rigorous means of assessing 
the competency of persons in the areas of general liberal educa- 
tion, but the personal assessment, judging wio is ^^ll " ^^i^"^^^ ? 
is more than a matter of counting the numbei of credits earned m 
the various distribution classifications. 

With regard to the teaching component, the concept of career 
education requires a new, or at least different, kind of competence 
that cannot be adequately assessed by counting credit hours to 
make up a "major." The good teacher is interested m everythmg-- 
and needs to be. Yet, we build teacher preparation on the concept 
of the academic ma j or- -narrow specialization often with. little re- 
gard for how this specialization relates to the' classroom, or to 
the world at large. 

The career education concept requires familiarity with the 
world of work and, specifically, some knowledge of the utilization 

the academic discipline in the world of work Teacher educators 
in occupational and technical education will, find this less of a 
change than traditional academic areas. New certification require 
ments for teachers of occupational subjects m New York State re- 
Zire work expedience. By'way of implementation. "The Department 
Sill ask the institutions of higher education for evidence that a 
careful assessment of the occupational experience has been under 
taken so that assurance can be given that only appropriate occupa 
tional experience will be accepted." To implement this kind of 
experience aid "careful assessment" will demand considerabl| change 
in current practice for many institutions preparing teachers. We 
at Cornell are' working on it right now. 
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The career education concept suggests that responsibility for 
assessment will be shared by the. student who, in fact, may b7,nore 
rigorous and critical of himself than our prescriptions migh? be 
He will have strong motivation for improving his own qualifications 
The career education concept implies that the student is aware of 
his competencies and abilities, can assess himself as well as the 
demands of a job, and thus is actively involved in planning ?or 
his own needs. To implement, this concept, we will have- to find 
mechanisms and ways that will foster and incorporate this involve- 

_ Two changes as a result of implementing career education in 
likely-^^^° component of the undergraduate program seem 

o^.o-Zk?'' P!^^!"" ""^l^^l awareness, and with more options not only 
available- but identified, those who want "insurance," who don't 
know how to do anything else, who want to "do-good" will be less 
inclined to seek. a career in teaching. Or, only those with a 
commitment to teaching and with a realistic desire to do so will 
be involved. 

Those entering any aspect of teacher preparation in elementary 
and secondary academic as well as occupational are,as will have had 
some work experience - -perhaps in some aspect of ti?e education pro- 
cess but not necessarily. They will have an accep tance , and under- 
standing of the world of work, a sense of reality, a kind of prag- 
matism combined with idealism that should be very positive In 
turn, these teachers should have better capability to deal with 
concepts of career education, making the world of work real to 
pupils, helping them assess themselves in terms of the real world 
m relation to curriculum, to work, and to a good life. 

_ I turn now to changes in the education component in order to 
implement career education concepts. Methods per se, supervised 
practice per se or any other part of the professional component 
per se do not show any consistent and predictable result so far 
as teaching success is concerned. Cyphert, after an extensive 
review of research in teacher education, concluded that research 
has had little impact on the education of teachers--or for that 
matter, upon preparation curricula in any professional field. The 
Distinguished Achievement Awards program of the AACTE presents 
exemplary programs illustrating different combinations of practice 
field work, and methodology. The comprehensive models for pre- 
paring elementary teachers contain little that is new but illus- ' 
trate widely varying , degrees of emphasis, innovative organizational 
patterns, and different management devices. fecm^axionai 

In other words, we have a long tradition of teacher prepara- 
tion but little evidence that training teachers in any specific 
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pattern or model is significantly better than any other. Prepara- 
tion for a profession is clearly a complex matter; we probably 
don^t even ask. the right questions. In one sense, this. lack of 
clear evidence is discouraging and depressing. In another sense, 
however, we can afford to try different ways of doing things and 
explore changes to implement concepts of career education. 

Cyphert identified three crucial questions: (1) What are the 
behavioral skills a teacher must possess in order to be effective? 
(2} What are the characteristics a prospective teacher must possess 
before he can acquire these skills? (5) What are the training ex- 
periences that will help him to acquire the skills most efficient- 
ly? 

Most of us in teacher preparation know^ some, if not all, be- 
havioral skills a teacher needs. Research has identified some of 
those behavioral skills, e.g., the language teachers use, inter- 
action models, questioning techniques, group m'anagement, assess- 
ment, and planning. If we agiee that learnin'g to be a professional 
takes time- -including practice, repetition, tedium, criticism, 
analysis, effort, and so on- -then even though we may not know, a 
perfect and complete model of teaching, we can help the beginning 
teacher build a repertoire of teaching skills. These need not 
necessarily be the same for all, but can be presented as a series 
of alternatives. 

Teachers prepared at the undergraduate level must have enough 
flexibility in their repertoire and enough awareness of their own 
skills and competence to know when they need new approaches and 
where to find help to get them. The student sees himself .develop- 
ing competencies, sees a pattern to the skills development for his 
own particular, teaching style. 

In the undergraduate component, only a start will be made-- 
but it is an important basic repertoire. Some of it can be done 
by simulation, in mini-lessQ.ns and micro - teaching , by observation, 
by acting out. But it should also be an individual set of behavior 
that must be internalized and habituated into an individual and 
personal teaching style. I doubt that it can be mass-produced. 

The activity we call student teaching continues to be popular 
and exciting for the undergraduate. Yet what many colleges are 
doing is expensive, inefficient, random, time-consuming.' Change 
is inevitable. Campus schools are being closed, budgets are being 
cut, staffs are being reduced. Professional organizations are 
demanding accountability'. 

Changes will take several directions. Performance -based pro- 
grams are receiving attention. Simulation, television monitoring, 
and similar technological devices are suggested. Teaching centers 
are recommended. 
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'nt.vin?^.?^"^^';^ ^^^"^io" concepts suggests several other 

sclooTltlt'-a r^'' f^P'°^' °^ utilizing experience in non- 

school settings. Teaching m the Peace Coips, VISTA, military 
service, private schools, even museums and industry, for example 
can be evaluated and substituted for some of our conventional ' 
public-school student teaching requirements. We have not been 
very innovative in assessing these kinds of experiences. 

The career education' model suggests that people will by the 
tiije they reach the end of their undergraduate program often have 
had rather substantial experience in the world of work. Some of 
this will have been as teacher aides, tutors, learning center spe- 
cialists, and so on. We will need to explore ways of assessing 
equivalency, to assure a measure of competence without unduly re- 
stricting parameters of experience. 

Teaching is probably more comparable to the performing arts 
than to the tactory production line so often implied in the ac- 
countability routine. Of those uho prepare at the undergraduate 
level, only a few will become • "master" or career teachers The 
undergraduate component serves as a screening device a period 
during which students in their exploration of career ' cho ices find 
that teaching is or is not for them. Some will find that teach- 
ing individuals and small groups is for them, but not large groun 
management. ^ s^>^"p 

For those who discover that teaching is to be their career 
for they simply have it "in their blood," the undergraduate com- 
ponent will be merely the beginning of a lifelong continuing edu- 
cation process. One significant change at the undergraduate level 
linked to the concept of career education is the idea that this is 
exploratory--that one's life career is not frozen at this point 
that one need not "cram in" all the expertise that will last for- 
ever. Career education concepts, if implemented, will give many 
the opportunity to try out and assess, themselves as teachers. That 
Idea will require change in the kinds of experiences, the manner 
in Which we as teacher educators deal with this component. 

^ r. l^^^tt been, a year now since the newspapers and magazines 
reported that the "Unwelcome Mat" was out, as the Wall Street Jour-. 
nai termed it, that colleges were starting to discourage would-be 
teachers, tighten requirements, revamp the curriculum and cut 
financial aid. It was time, they said, to' turn off the faucets, 
tor some thirty-seven percent of all college graduates were certi- 
lied to teach, and there was no longer a demand for them. A 
teacher surplus, even if temporary, gives us a chance to develop 
other than mass production components of teacher preparation pro- 
gram. Set in the context of the career education movement we can 
look forward to change m what most of us have been doing. 
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We can be more selective,. They will be more demanding, for 
they will know ivhat they want and need. We--the professional edu- 
cators, those who prepare teachers - -will increasingly have to -de- 
pend on our own judgment and expertise. Test scores, letter grades , 
clock hours, credits, units of "competency,'-^ won^t do. Assessment 
of the humane, the personal, the individual will be, even more 
than it always has been, basic to the preparation of teachers. 

The changes I have suggested are not very dramatic. They do 
not require grants or large amounts of money; they do not require 
expensive technical equipment; they don't even produce fancy acro- 
nyms. Some of the changes will, remind you of an earlier day and 
a different context, for I think it likely that almost everything 
one can think of by way of training teachers has been tried in one 
way or another at one time or another. 

Programs will be small, individual, tailor-made, wit'' Miphasis 
on students and their career development. Of course, res t: x^^t ions 
will continue to be with us - -cert if icat ion requirements and insti- 
tutional regulations will change only slowly and after the fact. 
But teachers and prof essors - -and above all students- -are remarkably 
skillful in circumventing any administrative edict or constraint 
if they really believe and want to do something. 

Career education in its best sense challenges us to reallocate 
resources, if needed, but most of all to build on the resources of 
those who choose to enter teaching, to trust our own judgment of 
those who should work with the young, to preserve our equanimity, 
to be models ourselves of the premise that learning is a lifelong 
proposition. 
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assion Summary 



Three questions directed the discussion in the twelve grcups. 
A summary o£ the highlights for the three questions follows. 

Question 1, In addition to the changes suggested in the formal 

presentations , what additional changes will occur in 
professional roles as a result of career education? 



A. A closer relationship must be established with 
all teachers , 

B. Educators must become catalysts for change rather 
than defenders of the status quo. 

C. Educators need to become more knowledgeable about 
career development. 

D. More opportunities for differentiated staffing 
will emerge . 

E. Educators need to become aware of resources avail- 
able for career education. 

F. More in-service'education is needed. 

G. Educators will need to include a work experience 
component in their own total education. 

H. Humanistic attitudes need to be developed and 
cultivated . 

I. Awareness of career education efforts needs to be 
/ expanded , 

J. Emphasis should be placed on the self-actualiza- 
tion process as it relates to career development. 

K. Accreditation and certification requirements will 
need additional attention . 

L . Leadership respons ibilities need to be established 
for al 1 roles in career education , not just in 
vocational education . 

M. Massive curriculum efforts are needed to reflect 
career education concepts . 

N. Educational attitudes toward work need to be im- 
proved .. 

0, Roles need to be defined. 

P. Emphasis should be placed on the role of the stu- 
dent in the learning process. 

Q. Greater flexibility will be needed. 

R, More emphasis placed on accountability. 

S. Career education needs to be defined. 

T, Educators need to assume increased responsibilities 
for guidance functions. 
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Question 2. How can vocational and academic teacher educators 
become effectively involved in a team effort for 
career education? 

A. Subtle leadership techniques in promoting career 
educat ' on will be more effective than outright 
declaration of leadership • 

B. Develop an acceptable definition for career edu- 
cation. 

C. Identify strengths of professional personnel and 
capitalize on these strengths . 

D. Career education should not be just a new name 
for vocational education. 

E. New reward systems for educator S/ need to be 
established. 

F. Schools need to increase community involvement 
in planning all curricula. 

G. Establish career education task forces with 
representatives from all subject matter areas. 

H. Emphasize more open concepts in buildings and 
teaching situations . 

I. Involve administration at all levels of education. 
J. All teachers need to become more aware of career 

development concepts • 
K. De-emphasize the terms "academic" and "vocational" 

in speaking of these teachers . 
L. Retrain teachers in "excess'* areas for roles in 

career education . 
M. Acquaint all educators with the Dictionary of 

OoQupational Titles, ' 
N. Develop team teaching techniques. 
0. Vocational educators need to admit they do not 

have all the answers. 
P. Involve student groups in planning and implement- 

ing career education. 
Q. Stress mutual respect for unique contributions 

from all areas of education. 

Question 3. What implications do the ideas presented in the formal 
presentations yesterday and in our discussion groups 
today have for present teacher education programs? 

A. Increased emphasis on developing the aspirations 
of people. 

B. More emphasis is needed on community involvement. 

C. Identify the services to be delivered. 

D. Improved methods need to be developed to evaluate 
the results of teacher education . 

E. Greater flexibility needs to be established. 

F. Increased emphasis on attitudes toward work. 
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G. Increased emphasis on career development theories. 

H. Team teaching with representatives of different 
departments involved . 

I. Working relationships need to be established with 
community colleges and other educational agencies. 

J. Educators should become actively involved in 

certification and accreditation activities. 

Educators mus t have the commi tment of persons at 
11 levels of education . 
T, iixamine the diffusion models for information on 

how information is disseminated. 
M. Utilize career education materials for developing 

awareness about career education . 
N. Courses need to reflect current developments in 

career education . 
0. In-service career education activities should be 

developed for teacher educators. 
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chapter iV 
Keynote Address 



Rewards of a Successful Career Education Program 



By Joel Smith* 



Those engaged in vocational education have at some time or 
another been considered a stopgap measure. They were fostered by, 
and indeed grew out of, a pressing need to fill a void in the 
educational lives of more than half the children in the public 
schools in the state of Georgia. This, I think, is a necessary 
and enthusiastic endeavor and one that has been admirably under- 
taken, especially since the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
Unfortunately, the lack of a program of total education provides 
little experience and exploration for the student in his early 
educational years, provides a less than clear guidance continuum, 
and creates within the student uncertainty and a feeling of apathy 
on the one hand or a feeling of urgency on the other. Certainly 
we in vocational education will be relieved of a tremendous handi- 
cap when our students come to us with occupational goals in mind 
that have grown out of occupational information, orientation, and 
exploration coupled with a realistic guidance program throughout 
their earlier educational experience. This is possible only 
through a program of continuing career development, sequential in 
nature and built around a career development theme that includes: 
(1) the student's evaluation of self - characteristics ; (2) explora- 
tion of broad occupational areas; (3) introduction to the economic 
and social values of work; (4) introduction to psychological and 
sociological meanings of work; (5) explanation of educational 
avenues; and (6) the student's process of decision-making based 
upon the foregoing items. 

Specifically, the Cobb County Occupational and Career Develop- 
ment Program has five major product goals and accompanying objec- 
tives. They are: 

1. The student will develop an awareness of self -character- 
• istics (interests, values, abilities, personality traits). 
He will accomplish this: (A) at the elementary leve 1 , by 
recognition of activities that he most likes, that he 
performs best, and that give him the greatest satisfaction 
(B) at the middle school level, .by differentiating his 
own self -characteristics from those of others and by 



*Mr. Smith is project director, Cobb County Occupational and 
Career Development Program. 



by identifying broad occupat ional areas that may be more 
appropriate for him; and (C) at the secondary level, by 
preparing himself for entry-level jobs or by exploring 
particular occupations in greater depth" through reality 
testing in concrete and simulated experiences and by 
consistently checking his perception of self with his 
perception of the actual experience and by making appro- 
priate modifications. 

The student will acquire. an awareness of the- occupational 
choices within the community and the characteristics and 
the contribution of each and will extrapolate to build- a 
frame of reference for occupational opportunities in the 
state, nation, and world. He will accomplish this: (A) 
at the elementary level, by identifying most observable 
occupations in the community, by identifying persons in 
various occupations, by differentiating among occupational 
skills used, by differentiating individuals by identify- 
ing prerequisite skills needed to enter their occupations, 
and by identifying the contributions each make to our 
community; and (B) at the middle school level, by differ- 
entiating among the se/eral broad occupat ional areas in 
terms of the nature of work tasks performed , the future 
impact that technology might have on particular occupa- 
tional areas, the future demand on the broad occupational 
areas, and the contributions and importance of particular 
occupational areas to our society. At the secondary level, 
the student can differentiate among the major occupations 
that make up a broad occupational area and can make some 
differentiation of these occupations in terms of: (1) the 
amount and type of education needed for entrance and the 
content, tools, setting, and products or services of these 
occupations; (2) their value to spciety; (3) their ability 
to provide him with the type of life style he desires; 
(4) the extent to which they can satisfy his interests and 
values; and (5) the ways in which they seem appropriate or 
inappropriate to him. 

The student will acquire an awareness of educational ave- 
nues necessary and those available relative to a wide 
range of occupational areas. He will accomplish this: 
(A) at the elementary level , by demons trat ing how certain 
knowledge and skills acquired in different school subjects 
are applied in different work roles; and (B) at the middle 
school level, by identifying the different educational 
areas that are available both in the distant and immediate 
futures, and the nature and purpose of each, and by tenta- 
tively assessing the value of each to himself in terms . of 
his possible occupational choices. He is able to demon- 
strate how knowledge and skills acquired in different sub- 
ject matter areas relate to the performance of different 



work roles. At the secondary level, the student differ- 
entiates among the different types of post-secondary ave- 
nues available in terms of accessability , life style, 
potential costs, and career objectives. 

4. The student will build an ability for decision-making 
upon his awareness of self-characteristics, occupational 
areas, educational avenues, and activ ' ty- or iented experi- 
ences.. He will accomplish this: (A) nt the e 1 o'7,\cMitu ry 
level, by differentiating those self ucteiLStics and 
environmental factoijs that can have impact upon his future 
and by discussing ways of minimizing weakness and maxi- 

■ mizing .strengths; and (B) at the middle school level, by 
'identifying future decisions he must make in order to 
reach given goals. He identifies those personal and en- 
vironmental efforts that impinge on his future decisions. 
He assesses possible steps toward minimizing negative 
factors and maximizing positive factors and the possible 
consequence of each of those s teps . At the secondary 
level, the student develops more specific plans for im- 
plementing his career purposes. He executes plans to 
qualify for entry-level jobs by taking appropriate courses 
at the high school level, by on-the-job training, or by 
pursuing further training in a college or post- secondary 
vocational - technical institutions leading toward qualifi- 
cations for specific occupations. 

5. The student will acquire an awareness of the psychological 
and sociological meaning of work and during his school 
activities will express a positive attitude toward self, 
others, educational programs, and different types of work 
roles. At the elementary level, the student realizes the. 
importance of team work in different work settings and of 
cooperation with others in order to reach a .common goal 
and can expre ss the importance of his contributions and 
that of others in reaching a common goal. At the middle 
school level, he sees work as a means of adding meaning 

to lives of most people and as a means of gaining many 
social rewards . He recognizes the personal and social 
significance that work has in the lives of individuals 
at varying levels within the occupational structure. At 
the secondary level, the student becomes involved in a 
meaningful and purposeful manner of work and work-related 
activities in a broad occupational area but at a particular 
level. 

Analysis of the above gop.ls led to the development of six 
elements (components) now incorporated into all units implemented 
at all grade levels in Cobb County. These elements are; (1) hands- 
on activities, (2) role playing, (3) field trips into the community, 
(4) resource people into the classroom,. (5) subject matter tie-ins. 
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and (6) introduction to occupations in the community that are rele- 
vant to the ongoing unit. A unit approach was chosen as a struc- 
tural framework for implementing the career development approach. 
The _ concurrent and overlapping nature of these elements encouraRe<=; 
individual creativity and permits flexibility within ai-v eive- 
unit. s-Lvc 

Staff curriculum writers, drawing upon teacher/student inter- 
ests, ideas, and needs and appropriate grade level concepts, de- 
velop units on a predetermined format. Teachers then implement 
such units and offer suggestions for further development or refine- 
ment. The instructional staff curriculum supervisors, representa- 
tive teachers, and curriculum writers working as a team are in- 
corporating career- development units into the overall Cobb County 
curriculum gnlde at appropriate points. This effort to present 
career develq^ment units as an integral part of the ongoing cur- 
riculum will m\e instrumental in the implementation of the career 
development a^)proach sys tem-ovide . 

The career development approach serves to: (1) give the 
student learning-by-doing (concrete by abstract) experiences, 
(2) point oBit the relationship and interdependence of the academic 
disciplines to one another and to various work roles in the com- 
munity, and (3) give the teacher a vehicle by which she can present 
the existing curriculum as opposed to adding on additional subject 
matter. At the eleireentary and middle school levels, there is 
neither intent mor diesire to channel students into any occupational 
decision; rathex, the goal 3s to build a base of experience and 
exposure upon wiaich. the stmlent can most effectively make decisions 
relating to his next step i^i the life -education continuum. 

Career development specialists work with grade level teachers 
xn selecting activi^ty-center^ed projects, in planning implementa- 
tion, in procuring mat erials . and supplie s , in arranging field 
trips, and in bringing resource persons into the .classroom. The 
function of the career devrelopment specialist is thus one of sup- 
port to the implementing teaicher.. She, in turn, presents her 
existing curriculum using tite career development approach. 

At the middle sdiool le^vel, the unit approach is more directly 
related to simulated work' experience . Subject matter tie-ins in- 
crease as does emphasis on characteristic manipulations and self- 
awareness as applied to exploratory work situations. Teaching 
teams for grade 7 comisi sting of math, science, language arts, and 
social studies implement interlocking units with each teacher re- 
lating her respective subject comcepts and skills to the unit 
activities and drawing upon prevoicational specializations that are 
applicable during tHe course of the unit. 

To give increased remphas is ta the exploratory nature of the 
career development apjiroach, a Prcgram of Educational and Career 
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Exploration (P.E.C..E.) is incoi*por ated at the eighth grad(» level 
at J. J. Daniell Middle School. The P.E.C.E. Program, initiated 
by the state of Georgia, is in its third year" in Cobb County. A 
coordinator accompanies students into the business community to 
observe workers on the job at all levels including semiskilled, 
skilled, semiprof ess ional , and professional occupations. Students 
have the opportunity to observe work settings and job character- 
istics and to interview workers about their feelings related to 
their respective occupations. A flexible schedule is utilized for 
this program so that ample' time is given for such on-site activi- 
ties. In classroom sessions following field trips to on-the-job 
sites, students in the P.E.C.E. discuss the various jobs they have 
observed including such things as skills required, educational 
requirements, work settings, fringe benef its , work hours and job 
characteristics relative to self -characteristics . 

The first decision-making point in the career development 
approach occurs in grade nine. Students choose one of three broad 
occupational areas for in-depth exploration basing their choices 
on previous experience.^ exposure, and exploration through career 
development. These broad occupational areas are: (1) human ser- 
vices occupations , (2) the industrial arts occupations utilizing 
construction and production as a theme, and (3) business and dis- 
tribution occupations. All teachers of grade nine meet periodi- 
cally for planning and identifying specific ways that English, 
science, mathematics, and social studies can be related to given 
activities in each of the aforementioned broad occupational areas. 
A significant part of the career development program in the middle 
school is the continued community involvement through taking field 
trips into the community and bringing resource people into the 
classroom. 

At the secondary level, students in grade 10 at Sprayberry 
High School may choose a class in career exploration, a class in 
general business, or those classes more specifically relevant to 
occupational goals in the professions, etc. The student choosing . 
the career exploration class rotates through the six occupational 
areas of training offered by the Vocational Department at Spray- 
berry High School. There lie is introduced to each of those occu- 
pations and, subsequently, to similar occupations and to the char- 
acteristics, skills, and educational steps pertinent to. still a 
wider range of occupations at varying levels. 

"The student choosing the general business class is introduced 
to typing 5 bookkeeping , office practices, and other such activities 
and, as in the career exploration program, the relativeness of 
mathematics, English, science, and social studies but, in this 
case, to business occupations. 

Those students purusing occupational goals in the professions 
are choosing courses that facilitate preparation for attaining 
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t ese goals. All students are exposed to the unit approach through 
thexr language arts science, math, and social studies classes. 
AS in the middle school, subject area concepts and skills are nre- 

?hn?n;/'' ^ ""^^ ^^^^ ^t^>' applied to individual career 

GJioices. This unit approach is continued through grades 11 and 12. 

For those students identified as potential dropouts there is 
a program of Cooperative Vocational and Academic Education fC V A E ) 
in addition to those activities previously mentioned A C V A E " 
coordinator meets one hour per day with such students to further" 
n^Sp?^^?n\J^^ relationship of the various subject matters to each 
other, to the world of work, and to actual job situations in which 
these students are engaged. The coordinator works as a liaison 
between the community and the school in helping the students to 
obtain after-school employment and to relate that employment to 
their schooling. In grade 11, based upon information and explora- 
tion as mentioned above, the student may choose to enroll in the 
Vocational Department of Sprayberry High for job-entry level prep- 
aration in drafting, electrical construction and maintenance 
graphic arts, radio and television repair, or sheet metal and weld- 
ing or he may choose any one of a number of cooperative programs 

n^f'-.^T '■^'^'rfA^S"?^'"^^'''^ Training CD.C.T.), Vocational 
Office Training CV.O.T.), or Distributive Education CD E 1 Or he 
may continue to choose those classes necessary to pursue an occu- 
pational goal m the professions. 

i-nnii-^^c^?'^'^^ i^' student may continue any one of those oppor- 

tunities listed at the eleventh grade level and, in addition, may 
choose the Senior Plan in which he attends the Marietta-Cobb Area 
Vocational Technical School for specific occupational preparation 
while graduating with his high school class. 

At the secondary level, the emphasis is one of preparation 
tor the next step through more specific occupational - ski 1 1 prep- 
aration. ^ ^ 

uu guidance function is vital at all grade levels in the 

Cobb County Occupational and Career Development Program with 
special emphasis at the secondary level to provide every student 
with information about occupational choices as well' as educational 
avenues. Culminating the guidance function at the secondary level 
IS a placement program drawing upon a placement coordinator Man- 
power agencies, guidance counselors , business personnel depart- 
ments and other community resources in helping each student exit- 
ing the school m making his next step at whatever time he chooses 
to leave and for whatever reason. 

A similar career development approach to education is under- 
way to some degree in every state in the Union, larg-ely through • 
the efforts of the U.S. Office of Education. Career -education is 
growing m prominence in local systems and indeed has become a top 



priority item nationally under Commissioner Hvy 3 and . What does 
this mean to the vocational educator and to t/'fiu^.e who educate 
vocational educators ? 

•It means that future students will make career decisions and 
choose educational avenues based on their experience, exposure, 
and knowledge. It means that youngsters will choose programs to 
fit their needs rather than try to fit themselves into ''our*' pro- 
grams. It means that they will be more aware of the real occupa- 
tional opportunities available to them before they choose educa- 
tional avenues. 

It means that youngsters progressing through a career develop- 
ment program will demand educational offerings that ar'e commen- 
surate with their career goals. It means that vocational educa- 
tion, as a part of the broader scope of career education, will 
serve a greater number of students who are prepared to take advan- 
tage of meaningful vocational programs--if vocational educators 
are prepared to function in this broader environment. 

As in any sound educational program, there must be determined 
the desired student outcomes, the inputs by teachers to achieve 
these outcomes, and the training of teachers to facilitate such 
inputs. Does this mean a ne/W department for career education with- 
in the teacher training institutions? Emphatically not! ' It means 
practicing what we preach! If teachers are expected to.be facil- 
itators rather than the fountain of knowledge, then should their 
training not be under a facilitator? If they are expected to in- 
corporate a variety of teaching methods to stimulate interest and 
eliminate the separativeness of »*learning" and *'doing," then should 
their training not be so presented? If they are expected to uti- 
lize community resource persons within the classroom and to utilize 
community bus inesses"^ and industries for observation, exploration, 
and preparation, should their training not utilize the community 
even at the post-secondary level? If teachers are to be aware of 
emphasis shifts in a sequential educational program and their in- 
puts at the respective levels, should their training not be of 
such a sequential nature? If they are to present instruction that 
is appropriate to the needs of individuals rather than to programs 
or schedules, then should not rheir instruction be so presented? 

The national thrust on career education has implication for 
all students (K-Adult) , for their teachers and for their teachers' 
teachers , 
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101 Indiana Avenue N.W. Room 565 

Washington, DC 20 537 
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Addisun S. Hobbs 

Director 

B.S. Program 

Washington Tech 

4100 Connecticut Avenue N,W. 

Washington, DC 20008 

Doris H. Hunt 
Administrative Assistant 
Washington Technical Institute 
4100 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 

Ouida V. Maedel 
Supervisor 

Director of Vocational 

Education 
DC Public Schools 
1320 Irving Street N-E, 
Washington, DC 20017 

Paul Manchak 
Chief 

Career Education, Personnel 

Training 
NCIES 

400 Maryland Avenue S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

Mary V. Marks 

Teacher and Leadership 

Education 
OAC, BAVTE, U.S.O^E. 
Washington, DC 20202 

FLORIDA 

Joseph P. Arnold 
Chairman 

Vocational Technical 
and Adult Education 
Florida International University 
Tamiami Trail 
Miami, FL 33144 

Anne Buis 

Professor and Head 
Home Economics Education 
Florida State University 
318 Sandels 

Tallahassee, FL 32306 



William Wade Burley 
Associate Professor 
Educational Psycho logy 
College of Education 
University o£ South Florida 
Tampa, PL 336 20 

William P. Dannenburg 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, FL 336 20 

George Douglass 
Superintendent 

Highlands County School Board 
Sebring, FL 33870 



R.. W. Haskell ^ ) 
Associate Prof esfb^r-J' 
Florida State University 
90 4 Wildwood 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 



Agnes F, Ridley 
Professor 

Home Economi cs Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 

Thomas' W, Strickland 
AdHEfcnis trator 
Department of Education 
Technical and Health 

Occupations Education 
Knoft Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 



GEORGIA 

Aleene Cross 
Professor and Head 
Home Economics Education 
University of Georgia 
604 Aderhold Building 
A^thens, GA 30 601 
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MissMxf S, Hilson 
AssisJitaiitL Professor 
BusrEes^ Education 
Ft, Valisy State College 
Ft,- ViiJiiey, GA 31030 



Mary McCrary 
Associate Professor 
Ft, Valley State College 
Ft, Valley, GA 31030 



IDAHO 

Helen C, Condie 
Teacher Educator 
Home Economics 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, ID 83201 



ILLINOIS 

R, E. Bittle 
Professor 

Coordinator of Cooperative 

Experiences 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, IL 62901 

Dayton K. Chase 

Teacher Educator 

School of JBjasiness 

Eas tern . ZZISnois University 

Charles tcni;^ IL 619 ZO' 



George IC. Cooper 
Head 

Departmemx of Business- .Education 

and SecE^t^rial Stu.diaLes 
^lastern nxxiiDis Univ^:rs:ity 
Charleston!, IL 61920 

Ralph DiTfcsffin 
Industrial Education 

and Technical Department 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 



Seth W, Flamders 

Director 

P.P. Services^ 

Oak Park and River Forest 

High School 
201 M, Scoville Avenue 
Oak Park, IL 60 30 5 

Bessie D, Hackett 

Home Economics Coordinator 

Illinois State University 

134 Turner Hall 

Normal, IL 61761 

Richard K, Hof strand 
.In- Service Education 
Illinois Division of 
Vocational Education 
1035 Outer Park Drive 
Springfield, IL 62706 

John L , Johnston 
Assistant Professor 
Chicago State University 
68th and Stewart 
Chicago , IL 

Charles L, Joley 
Coordinator 

Occupational Teacher Education 
Easterjni Illinois University ' 
Booth House 
Charleston, IL 61920 



Mary Leach 
Assistant Profss^or 
■Home EcBnomics SHucation 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 

Joan Ostxander 

Vocational Counselor 

Oak Park and River Forest 

High School 
201 N. Scoville Avenue 
Oak Park, I L 60 30 5 
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John Rich 
Teacher Educator 
Illinois State University 
Department o£ Business Education 
Normal, IL 61761 

Elmer L. Schick 
Program Officer 
Adult, Vocational and 

Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education/ 

Region V 

300 South Wacker Drive 32nd Floor 
Chicago, IL 60606 



Miriam Louise Smith 
Assistant Professor 
Northern Illinois University 
De Kalb, IL 60115 



Ronald W. Stadt 
Chairman 

School of Engineering 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, IL 62901 



Ann H. Stagg 
Assistant Professor 
Home Economics Education 
Morrill Hall 

Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 

Joseph E. Talkington 
Department Chairman 
Illinois State University 
136 Turner Hall 
Normal, IL 61761 



Ralph D. Wray 
Teacher Educator 
Illinois State University 
Department of Business Education 
Normal, IL 61761 



INDIANA , 

Doris B. Adomatis 
Lecturer 

Indiana University 
Department... of Home Economics 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Monte R. Allen 
Teacher Educator 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 

Jack Bainter 
Graduate Student 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Harold Bennett 

Industrial Teacher Educator 

Purdue University 

MGL-101 

West Lafayette, IN 4 790 7 

F. Lee Bushong 
Professor 

Purdue at Ft. ^Vayne 
2101 Coliseum Blvd. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46805 

Re^ce Chaney 

Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State University 
Department of .Educa:tion 
Terre Haute, IN 4T809 

Jim Dekker 
Prof es sor 

In:diana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 

Dennis G.. Fruits 
fix a d u a t e S'tiiid e n t 
Indiana University 
Bl'O omington, IN 47401 

Edward Gray 
Graduate Student 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47401 
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W- H. Hamilton 

Assistant Professor 

Agriculture Education 

Purdue University 

111 Circle Lane 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

John W. Holstein 
Assistant Professor 
Vocational Technical Education 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 

Daniel L. HousehoLder 

Professor 

:Purdue University 

Michael Golden Labs 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

Adaline D. Jones 
Professor 

Ball State University 

College of Business, PA 203 R. 
Muncie, m 4 730 6" 

Richard L.. Kelly 
Associate Professo-T 
Ball State University 
BEOA Depart men t Head 
Muncie, m 4 730 6 

Robert Brad Lawson 
Graduate Student 
Indiana University 
BloomingiK©.n, IN 47401 

Joan McFa(dden 

Home Economics Teacher EaucaHroT 
Purdue Ulniiiversity 
South Caciipus Courts - F 
Lafayett>e, IN 47907 

Thomas Reckerd 
Chairman 

Vocational-Technical Department 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 

Wade Swenson 
Graduate Student 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47401 



Arthur Ward 
Graduate Student 
Indiana Uni vers ity 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Walter E, Weffenstette 
Professor 

Indiana State University 
Vocational Technical Educat 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 

Thomas R. IVhite 
Coordinator of Vocational 

Education 
Indiana University 
223 S, Jordan 
Bloomington, IN 47401 



IOWA 

Howard R. Hammond 
Consultant 

Career Teacher Education 
Iowa Department Public 

Instruction 
Grimes OfdEice Building 
Des Moines , lA 50319 

Alan Kahler 
Assistant Professor 
Iowa State University 
223- Curtis Hall 
Ames, lA 50 010 



Milferd E. Rosendalil 
State Consultant 
University of Iowa 
135 Melrose Avenue 
Iowa City, lA 52240 



Chester Rzonca 
Assistant Professor 
University of Iowa 
435 Scott Blvd. 
Iowa City, lA 52240 
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Alvie M. Sarchett 
Coordinator 

T I I Vocational-Technical 

Teacher Education 
Rm. 102 - Industrial Education 

Building 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50010 

Virginia Thomas 
Associate Professor 
Iowa State University 
166 Mackay Hall 
Ames., lA 50010 



Edwin J. Weber 
Head 

Departme^nt of Business Education 

and Office Administration 
University of Northern Iowa 
321 Seerley 

Cedar Falls , lA 50613 
KANSAS 

Ruth M. Joiies 

OE Teacher Educator 

Kansas State Teachers College 

1200 Commercial 

Emporia, KS 66801 

Ronald McKee 
Assistant Professor 
Kansas State College 
Pittsburg, KS 66762 



Robert Meisner 
Head 

Adult and Occupational 

Education 
Kansas State University ' 
Manhattan, KS 66506 



Dale E. Staley 
Instructor 
Career Education 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, KS 66502 



F. Victor Sullivan 
Assistant Professor 
Kansas State College 
Pittsburg, KS 66762 

KENTUCKY 

Harold Binkley 
Chairman 

Department of Vocational 

Education 
University of Kentucky 
College of Education 
Lexington, KY 40505 

Anne- M, Chase 
Head 

Home Economics Education 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, KY 40 4 75 

Frank R. Chase 
Reference Librarian 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, KY 4047'5 

Robert L, Crawford 
EPDA Fellow 

University of Kentucky 
1032 Pinebloom Drive 
Lexington, KY 40 504 

Jeff Crisp, Jr. 
Vocational - Industrial 

Teacher Education 
Western Kentucky Uaiversrty 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Norman D. Ehresman 
Director 

Center for Career and Vocational 

Teacher Education 
Western Kentucky University 
Room 40 3, CEB 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Vincent J. Feck 

Assistant Professor 

Occupational Education 

Western Kentucky University 

Room 40 3, CEB 

Bowling Green, KY 42101 
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Edward C. Hein 
Associate Professor 
Industrial Educatioji 
Western Kentucky University 
1664 Normal Drive 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

John H. Hillison 
Assistant ProfesscoT 
Occupational Edimcration 
Western Kentucky 0aiiversity 
Room 403, CEB 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Ernest E. Hinson 
Coordinator 
Vocational B § 0 
Morehead State University 
1345 Sherwood Forest 
Morehead, KY 40 3:52. 

Carl E. Hurley 
Director 

Personnel Deveaopmeiiit 
Department o£ Education 
State Office Buildimg 
Frankfurt, KY 4060X 

David L. Larimore 
Coordinator 

Research and Develo^Dwent 
University of KentME^cy 
10 7 Taylor Educatiion iBldg 
Lexington, KY 40 502 

Floyd L. McKinney 
Director 

Program Supporting Services 

Division 
Department of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Mark Newton .j 

Research Associate 

Center for Career Education 

Western Kentucky University 

Room 403, CEB 

Bowling Green, KY 42101 



Cl.ayton P. Omvig 
Assistant Professor 
Vocational Education 
University of Kentucky 
46 .Dickey Hall 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Desert Owens 
Teachiex Educator 
Unive^iFsity of Kentucky 
Room 47 Dicfcey Hall 
Lexington, KY 40 50 6 

Namaniel Alan Sheppard 
AssiEs-tant Di.rector 

^S^Y and Vocational 

Teache:r Education 

teiEeim Kentucky University 

iioejm 40 3, CEB 

Bowlinig Green,, KY 42101 

Robert E. Spill man 
Coj3is;ul.feant 

Univ>ersi:ty of Kentucky 
lS.2_.T.a^ior Education Building 
Lexxnig:.ton, KY 40 50 3 



G. Thomas 
Hleseiarcch Assistant 
Uni^sity of Kentucky 
Daadfesi^ Hall, Rm. 44 
:o;n, KY 40 506 



■ Kenneth W. Utley 
Associate Professor 
Business Education 
Wesrtern Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Pauline Waggener 

Murray, KY 420 71 

Betsy Walls 
Graduate Student 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 



Arnold K. Wilson 
Coordinator o£ In-Service 

Education 
Bureau o£ Vocational Education 
State Deipartment of Education 
Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfeirt, KY 40 601 

LOUIS LfeNA 

Georgiama Dixon 
Assistant Professor 
Home Economics 
Louisia:iia State University 
Baton Koxige, LA 70 80 3 

Gwendolyn M. Ellis 
Head of Business Education 
Grambling College 
P.O. £ox 428 
Grambaing, LA 71245 

Virginia L. Langston 
Head 

Department of Home Economics 
Southeastern Louisiana University 
Hammond, LA 70 401 



Thomas Nevitt 
Head 

University of Southwestern 

Louisiana 
Box 3050 USL 
Lafayette, LA 70 50 1 



Michael James Patin 
Di rector 

St. Martin Parish Career Center 
251-E. Bridge Street 
Breaux Bridge, LA 70517 

Rosetta R.. Reed 
President 

Louis i an a Bus ines s Education 
Association 
2104 Milam Street 
Shreveport, LA 7110 3 



Ruth Sylvest 
Associate P r^oifess o r 
Louisiana StcaTe University 
School of -fdJOTie- Economics 
Baton Rouge^ LA 70 80 3 

L. D. Virdirr^ 
Teacher E diainax^CT* 
Southern Univ.^srity. 
Box 9407 

Baton Ro:i3ig:e^. 70 813 

MAINE 

Arthur -Bie-Try 
Director 

Vocation:aiiIr-3iii£ilus trial Education 
Un i ve r s xt^ c f Mai n e 
College Asrauroie 
Gorham, m r>4#58 

MARYLAND 

Henry N. Btega;^ 
Project A diniPTTrilWtT a t o r 
Balto PubEE: 5fch(Ool 
Calvant Admxz .'^snter 
Balto, MD 

Max E, Job^^ 

Executive JSinreict.or 

Maryland St:^r^ Advisory Council 

6201 SebriijLg '^^-xive 

Columbia, KI J2I044 

Frederick A. Ricci 
Dis tributive Education 
Teacher Educator 
University of Maryland 
College of -Ecimnation 
College Par-k,, m 20 742 

Theodore F. Rybka -i 
Specialist 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
2330 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, MD 2.1218 
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MICHIGAN 



Matthew E. Cardoza 
Program Officer 
USOE 

J. F. Kennedy Building 
Boston, MA 02339 

Kenneth Ertel 
Center Director 
University of Massachusetts 
School of Education 
Amherst, MA 01002 

Michael Fl Fitzpatrick 
Staff Assistant 
Westfield Public Schools 
Westfield, MA- 01085 

Jack L. Hruska 
Assistant Professor 
School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

Alvin N. Johnson 
Coordinator 
• Staff Training NERCOE 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 0 2160 

Margaret B. Liggett 
Director Editor 
Ginn and Company 
191 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 

Alex Mackertich 
Associate Professor 
Westfield State College 
Westfield, MA 01085 

Gerald L. Paist 
Assistant Dean 
Westfield State College 
Westfield, MA 01085 

John Rattray 
Assistant Professor 
School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 



Madge Attwood 

Health Occupational Education 

Specialist 
State Department- of Education 
309 Leonard Plaza 
Lansing, MI 48904 

Donald L. Baker 

Director of Vocational Education 

Bay City Public Schools 

180 0 Columbus 

Bay City, MI 48706 

Willard M. Bateson 
Professor 

Wayne State University 
College of Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 - 

John Bies 

Assistant Professor 
Industrial Education 
Wayne State University 
421 College of Educat ion 
Detroit, MI 48202 

Frank Bobbitt 
Associate Professor 
Michigan State University 
326 Erickson Hall ' 
East Lansing, MJ 48823 

Lawrence Borosage 
Pro f essor 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48823 

Margaret Jane Brennan 
Professor of Home Economics 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, MI 4900 7 

Fred S. Cook 
Director 

Vocational and Applied Arts 

Education 
Wayne State University 
421 College of Education 
Detroit , MI 48202 
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Raymond A, Dannenberg 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Distributive 

Education 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, MI 49001 

Rosemary DeLoach 

Professor 

Business Education 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ypsilanti, MI 48197 

Vernon B, Dunham 

Vocational Curriculum Coordinator 
Lansing School District 
519 West Xalamazoo 
Lansing, MI 48933 

George W, Ferns 
Professor 

Michigan State University 

30 7 Erickson 

East Lansing, MI 48823 

Cas F • Heilman 
Associate Professor 
Michigan State University 
321 Erickson Hall 
East Lansing, MI 48823 

Thomas N, Filson 
Associate Professor 
University of Michigan 

at Flint 
State Department of Education 
Flint, MI 48503 

Franklin C. Ingram 
Professor 

Coordinator of Career Education 
Department of Industrial 

Education/ Technical 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858 

Tommie U. Johnson 
Assistant Professor 
Wayne State University 
421 College of Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Bette H, LaGhap^lil^ 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Family Life Education 
Wayne State Univers ity 
421 College of Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 ' 



Frank W, Lanham 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Business and Distributive 

Education 
Wayne State Univers ity 
421 College of Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Richard M, Libby 

Director of Career Education 

Central Michigan University 

70 8 Kewadin Village 

Mt, Pleasant, MI 48858 



Suzanne P • Loss 
Ass is tan t Professor 
Family Life Education 
Wayne State University 
421 College of Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Marian McMillan 
Professor 

Family Life Education 
Wayne State University 
421 College of Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 

John T, Odbert 

Research Associate 

The University of Michigan 

School of Education 

Ann Arbor, MI 4810 4 

Frances J • Parker 
Chairman 

Home Economics Education 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, MI 49001 
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John D. Parr 

Director o£ Career Education 
Career Opportunities Center 
Saginaw Schools 
2102 Weiss 
Saginaw, MI 48602 

Thomas Pierson 
Vocational Teacher Educator 
Northern Michigan University 
LR 2-C 

Marquette, MI 49855 

Rex E. Ray- 
Associate Professor 
Vocational and Technical 

Education 
Michigan State University 
Erickson Hall 
East Lansing, Ml 48823 

Charity C. Risher 
Coordinator o£ Student Teachers 
Western Michigan University 
704 Hillboro Circle 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 

Charles G. Risher 
Acting Department Head 
Western Michigan' University 
Kalamazoo, MI 49001 

Thomas J. Serwell 

Research Associate 

The University o£ Michigan 

School o£ Education 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

G Harold Silvius 
Professor 

Industrial Education 
Wayne State University 
421 College o£ Education 
Detroit, MI 48202 

George Storm 
Professor of Education 
Ferris State College 
A.V. 200 

Big Rapids, MI 49307 



Maurice D. Swift 
Vocational Consultant 
Montcalm Area Intermediate 

School District 
621 New Street 
P.O. Box 367 
Stanton, MI 48888 

Daniel E . Vogler 

As sis tan t Prof ess or 

The University of Michigan 

School of Education 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

Edward Walker 
Instructor 

Wayne State University 
Detroit, MI .48202 

William E Weisgerber 
Supervis.or 

Career Development Unit 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 928 
Lansing, MI 48904 

Rosetta F. Wingo 
Associate Professor 
Eastern Michigan University 
511 B Pray-Harrold 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197 

MINNESOTA 

Warren G. Meyer 
Professor of Distributive 

Education 
University of Minnesota 
5829 Portland Avenue, South 
Minneapolis,, MN 55417 

Stephen J. Miletich 
Instructor 

University of Minnesota 
125 Peik Hall 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

David J. Pucel 
Associate Professor 
University of Minnesota 
125 Peik Hall 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Annelle Bonner 
Professor and Chairman 
Department o£ Business Education 
University o£ Southern 

Miss issippi 
Southern Station, Box 83 
Hattiesburg, MS 39401 

Mary E. Faulkinberry 
Chairman 

Home Economics Education 
University o£ Southern 

Mississippi 
Box 5213 

Hattiesburg> MS 39401 

Modes tine Smith 
Head 

Teacher Educator 
Alcorn College 
P*0* Box 431 
Lorman, MS 39096 . 

Obed Snowden 
Head 

Department o£ Agriculture 

Education 
Mississippi State University 
P.O. Drawer AV 
State College, MS 39762 

Mildred R- Witt 
Teacher Educator 
Mississippi State College 

£or Women 
Box 1577 

Columbus, MS 39 701 



MISSOURI 

Eddie Adams 
EPDA Fellow 

University o£ Missouri 
10 3 Industrial Education 

Building 
Columbia, MO 65201 
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Lawrence C . Drake 
Associate Pro£essor 
Industrial Education Department 
Southwest Missouri State 
Spring£ield, MO 65802 

H. C • Kananas 
Pro£essor 

University o£ Missouri 
103 Industrial Education 

Building 
Columbia, MO 65201 

Donald J. McKay 
University o£ Missouri 
20 5 NROTC Building 
50 5 Stewart Road 
Columbia, MO 65201 

Donald McNelly 
EPDA Fellow 
University o£ Missouri 
103 Industrial Education 

Building 
Columbia, MO 65.201 

Peter Sireno 
EPDA Fellow 

University o£ Missouri 
103 Industrial Education 

Building 
Columbia, MO 65201 

Floyd Toth 

University o£ Missouri 
103 Industrial Education 

Building 
Columbia, MO 65201 



NEBRASKA 

Roy D. Dillon 
Professor 

Agriculture Education 
University o£ Nebraska 
302 Agriculture Hall 
East Campus 
Lincoln, NE 68503 
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Margaret 11. Johnson 
Secondary Education and 

Business Teacher • Educator 
University o£ Nebraska 
302 Teachers College 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

L. Dean McClellan 
Vocational Education 
Research Specialist 
Kearr.ey St. College 
415 W. 31st Street 
Kearney, NE 68847 

NEVADA 

Ivan E. Lee 
Lecturer 

University o£ Nevada 
College of Education 
Reno, NV 89507 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Richard L. Barker 
Director o£ Professional 

Development 
State Department of Education 
105 Loudon Rd. 
Concord, NH 03301 

NEW JERSEY 

Donald Andersen 
Department of Industrial Education 

and Technology 
Glassboro State College 
■Glassboro, NJ 08028 

Dorothy S. Anderson 
Director 

Center for Occupational Education 
Jersey City State College 
20 39 Kenne'dy Blvd. 
Jersey City, NJ 07305 

Irving E. Bach 

T S I Advisor 

Rutgers University 

Graduate School of Education 

10 Seminary Place 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 



James G. Bennett 

Teacher Educator 

Rutgers University 

10 Seminary Place 

New Brunswick, NJ 0890 3 

Robert E Boose 
Acting Assistant Director 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08505 



Kenneth R. Clay 
Vice Provost for Academic 
Affairs 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 



Edward J. Cough lin 
Chairman 

Vocational Education 
Trenton State College 
Trenton, NJ 0862S 



Clarence L. Heyel 
Chairman . 

Department of Industrial 
Education and Technical 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 



Annell Lacy 
Assistant Professor 
Rutgers University 
Department of Vocational 

Technical Education 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 



Albert M. Lampe 
Director 

Secondary Education 

Handi capped 
Rutgers University 
22 2 Van Dyck Hall 
New Brunswick, NJ 0 890 3 
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Marie P. Meyer 
Associate Professor 
Department o£ Vocational 

Technical Education 
225 Davison Hall - Douglass 

College 
Rutgers University- 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 



Charles R. Moffett 

Project Coordinator 

Career Education Management 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Teaneck, NJ 07666 



John G. Nealon 
Chairman 

Teacher Education Committee 
New Jersey Advisory Council 
Vocational Education 
72 Hillside Avenue 
Metuchen, NJ 08840 



NEW MEXICO 

James Finical 

Teacher Educator 

Eastern New Mexico Uni'vers-ity 

College o£ Business 

Portales, NM 88130 

William B. Runge 
Professor of Education 
University of New Mexico 
College of Education 
Albuquerque , NM 87106 



NEW YORK 

Michael M. Aronica 
Director of Vocational 

Education 
Ulster County BOCES 
175 Route 32 North 
New Paltz, NY 12561 



George - J. Russ 
Director 

Vocational Teacher Education 
and Certification ' 

State Department of 
Education 

225 W. State Street 

Trenton, NJ 08625 



Beverly M Savidge 

Teacher Educator 

Department of Home Economics 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, NJ 0 8901 



Robert G. Thrower 
Director 

Division of Industrial 

Education and Tech. 
Trenton State College 
Pennington Road 
Trenton, NJ 08615 
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Donald M. Clark 
Director 

Office of School-Industry 

Cooperation 
Board of Education 
60 7 Walnut Avenue 
Niagara Falls, NY 14302 



Marie Daspro 
Occupational Education 

Coordinator . 
New York City Board of 

Education 
Bureau of Home Economics 
1 31 Liv^ gston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 



G. Rober.t Frank 
Director 

Great Neck Public Schools 
345 Lakeville Road 
Great Neck, NY 110 20 
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Walter Kurtzman 
Director 

Career Resource Center 
New York City Board of 

Education 
501 Courtland Avenue 
Bronx, NY 10451 

James A. Lahren 
Professor of Vocational 

Education 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
State University College 

at Buffalo 
Buffalo, NY 14222 

Albert J. Pautler 
Associate Professor 
SUNY AB 
50 Bragg Ct. 

Williamsville, NY 14221 

William S. Reynolds 
Director 

Vocational Technical Education 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 

John A. Roeder 
Professor 

State University College 

at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 

Frank E. Sharkey, Jr. 
Professor 

State University College 

at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 



James E. McCann 
Personnel Development 

Coordinator 
New York State Education 

Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12210 



Irene von Cseh 
Assistant Professor 
Hunter. College of the City 

University of New York 
69 5 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 100 21 

NORTH CAROLINA 

W. J. Brown 

Director of Research 

State Department of Instruction 

Raleigh, NC 27602 

William H. Durham, Jr. 
Teacher Educator 
Distributive Education 
East Carolina University 
Greenville, NC 27834 

Thomas Haigwood 
Dean 

School of Technology 
East Carolina University 
Greenville, NC 27834 

E. Bernice Johnson 
Teacher Educator 
H 5 T State University 
312 N. Dudley Street 
Greensboro, NC 27411 

Mildred L Johnson 
Chairman of Home Economics 

Education 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, NC 27412 

Jane Lewis 
Instructor 

Appalachian State University 
Boone, NC 28607 

Stephen R Lucas 
Distributive Teacher Educator 
University of North Carolina 
302 Forney 

Greensboro, NC 27412 
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Benton E. Miles 
Assistant Professor 
University of North Carolina 

at Greensboro 
210 Forney- 
Greensboro, NC 27412 



Eva V. Moore 

Teacher Educator 

North Carolina Agriculture 

and Technical State University 
1105 Ross Avenue 
Greensboro, NC 27406 



Charles H. Rogers 
Research Coordinating 

Unit Director 
State Department of Education 
Raleigh, NC 27602 

Vila M. Rosenfield 
Chairman 

Home Economics Education 
East Carolina University 
P.O. Box 2743 
Greenville, NC 27834 



Thomas C. Shore, Jr. 
Assistant Professor 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, NC 27609 

D Macil Via 
Chief Consultant 
Business and Office Education 
State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27602 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Donald Priebe 
Professor and Chairman 
Agriculture Education 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, ND 58102 

Adin Stutrud 
Teacher Trainer 

North Dakota School of Science 
Wahpeton, ND 58075 

OHIO 

Jan Adams 

283 Apache Circle 

Westerville, OH 43081 

Bill Ashley 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dallas G, Ator 

Research and Development 

Specialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Lena Bailey 

Teacher Educator 

The Ohio State University - 

1785 Neil Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Charlotte Boyd 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Roy Butler 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Arlington Chisman 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 



Mozelle K Williams 
Instructor 

University of North Carolina 

at Greensboro . 
228 Stone 

Greensboro, NC 27412 
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Carl F. Clous 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Bob Coker 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

John Corwin 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Carla Crook 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Jim Cummins 
■Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Jim Daley 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 4S210 

Julia I. Dalrymple 
Teacher Educator Researcher 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus , OH - 43202 

R, Wayne Davis 
Vocational Guidance Coordinator 
Whitmer High School 
5601 Clegg 
Toledo, OH 43613 

Marie Dirks 
Chairman 

Home Economics Education 
The Ohio State University 
1787 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43221 



Curt Dunham 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Bill Farrington 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 



Edward T. Ferguson 

Project Director 

The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
19 60 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 



Curtis R. Finch 
Research and Development 

Specialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
19 60 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 



Allen Fousek 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Lana Giehl 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 



Anna M. Gorman 

Research and Development 

Sp ecialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
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Carl V. Gorman 
Trade and Industry Teacher 

Educator 
Kent State University 
944 Martindale Drive 
Tallmadge, OH 44278 

Joan Gritzmacher 
Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
The Ohio State University 
School o£ Home Economics 
1787 Neil Avenue • 
Columbus, OH 43210 

John Gump 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Earl E. Hall 
Research Specialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Georgia Halstead 
Chai rman 
Bowling Green State University. 
Home Economics Department 
Bowling Green, OH 43403 

Fred W. Harrington 

Research and Development v. 

Specialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
19 60 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 ■ 

Mildred Hillestad 
Associate Professor 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Richard G. Horn 
BOE Teacher Educator 
Kent State University 
413 Education Building 
Kent, OH 44242 



David Howell 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Thomas R. Jensen 

Associate Professor 

Bowling Green State University 

Bowling Green, OH 43403 

D. L. Karr 

Teacher Educator 

Cleveland State University 

3604 Atherstone 

Cleveland Heights, OH 44121 

Franklin J. Keller 
410 Highgate Avenue 
Worthington, OH 43085 

Linda A. Keilholtz 
Supervisor 

State Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Robert H. Koon 

Assistant Director 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

65 South Front Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 

Ron Kowalka 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Janet F. Laster 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Wayne Longbrake 
Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 
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Vernon Lu£t 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Fred Mack 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Ian Malloch 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

John D. Mattingly 
Teacher Educator 
Kent State University 
Room 413 Education Building 
Kt;vt, OH 44242 

David Mayer 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

N. L. McCaslin 

Research and Development 

Specialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
19 60 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Max McGhee 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Lorella A. McKinney 
Research and Development 

Curriculum Specialist 
The Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 



John Miller 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Eddie Moore 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Art Neavill 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

L. H. Newcomb 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, JH 43210 

Ralph Orr 

Teacher Educator 

The Ohio State University 

1885 Neil Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Dessie Page 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Roy Palmer 

Graduate. Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Glenn Pirtle 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Larry Rathbun 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Bella Reddick 
Assistant Professor 
University of Akron 
1240. Ashford Lane 
Akron, OH 44313 
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Robert M, Reese 
Chairman 

Vocational -Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Roger D. Roediger 
Director 

Career Education in Agriculture 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Keith Rohrbach 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Otto Santos, Jr, 
Ass is tan t Professor 
The Ohio State University 
1945 N. High Street 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Don T, Scott 

Ass is tan t Professor 

Department of Vocational 

Education 
University of Toledo 
1217 English Science Building 
Toledo, OH 43551 



Jim Shane 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Norman Stanley 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Lina Stilivell 
Instructor 

The Ohio State University 
1787 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, OH • 43210 



William Sutton 
Teacher Educator 
Kent State University 
413 Education Building 
Kent, OH 44242 

Louis Thaxton 
EPDA Fellow 

The Ohio State. University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Neal E, Vivian 
Teacher Educator 
Distributive Education 
The Ohio State University 
288 Arps Hall 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Jim Wahl 

Graduate Student 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

J, Robert Warmbrod 
Professor 

The Ohio State University 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus , OH 43210 

Bobbie Webster 

Coordinator 

World of Work 

Mentor Schools 

8880 Lake Shore Blvd. 

Mentor, OH 44060 

Richard H, Wilson 
Professor 

The Ohio State University 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Ed Yoder 

Graduate Student 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 
Daniel Zunk 

Vocational Guidance Coordinator 
Whitmer High School 
5601 Clegg 
Toledo, OH 43613 
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OKLAHOMA 

Doyle Butler 
Ass is t ant Professor 
Oklahoma State UniA^ersity 
104 Industrial Building 
Stillwater, OK 740 74 

James P. Key 

As sociate Professor 

Department of Agriculture 

Education 
Oklahoma State Univers ii 
Agri .culture fiail 239 
Stillwater, OK 74074 

Lucille W. Patton 
Chairman 

Department of Vocational 

Technical Education 
Central State University 
Edmond, OK 730 34 

Walter L, Starks 
Oklahoma State University 
701 South Willis 
Stillwater, OK 74074 

John W, Weatherford 
Teacher Educator 
Dis tributive Education 
Central State University 
Edmond, OK 750 34 

OREGON 

Richard Gardner 
Ass is tan t Prof^isor 
Oregon State University 
200 Batcheller Hall 
Corvallis, OR 9 7331 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Stanley B, Baker 
Assistant Professor 
Pennsylvania State University 
323 Social Science Building 
University Park, PA 1680 2 



Seymour T. Brantner 
Associate Professor 
Pennsylvania State University 
2 46 Chambers 

University Park, PA 16802 

Michael A. Ciavarella 
Professor of Education 
RCU Counselor 

State Department of Education 
Shippensburg State College 
Sh ippen?l)urg ^ P/V 17257 

Theodore J. Cote 
Chairman 

Department of Industrial 

Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 



C. J. Cotrell 

Professor 'and Chairman 

Division of Vocational Education 

Temple University 

316 A. Seltzer Hall 

Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Wayne L, Detwiler, Sr, 
Ass is tan t Professor 
Pennsylvania State University 
247 Chambers Building 
University Park, PA 16802 

Jerome Leventhal 
Teacher Educator 
Distributive Education and 

Vocational Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Kenneth A, Swatt 
Coordinator of Vocational 

Teacher Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Patricia S. Kelly 
Associate Professor and 

Acting Chairman 
Home Economics Ediu cation 
University of Rhode Island 
lOO/A Quiaii Hall 
R:xagstoii.. SI 0 2&U 

Donald E. McCreight 
Head 

Teacher Educator- Agriculture 
University of Rhode Island 
17 Woodward 
Kingston,; RI 0 2 883 

SOUTfe £MD^LINA 

Leola Adams 

Teacher Educator 

South Carolina State College 

Orangeburg, SC 2911S 

Hgwa^Td ^irnold 
Director . 

Vocational Education -Charles ton 
City 

#3 Chisolm Street 
Charleston, SC 29406 

Francis A, Bosdell 
Assistant Teacher Educator 
CI ems on University 
HLQ^I li%S;eemai^ H^ll 
Clm^miy SC 29 631 

B.. Verne r Burke tt 
Ass ociate Pro£e s;s o r 
CI ems on University 
Clemson, SC 29631 

A. E. Lockert, Jr. 
Dean 

South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg, SC 29115 

Helen A. Loftis 
Professor 

School of Home Economics 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, SC 29730^ 



Robert Jj.. >Iercer 
Associatire Professor 
VocaticHial Education 
Clemscm DVJversity 
14 A K^fiit]iiLv; ton Road 
Clemsoiii^ SC 29631 

Alfreid F. %e\<ton 
Head 

Teacher Educator 
ClemsoTL University 
10 7 Freeman Hall 
Clemson, S£ 29631 

Mai life J., ^erry 

Teacher SifJwcator 

South Cxx^^lUna State College 

Orangeburg, SC 29ns 

Henry V, Thompson 

TeacWr Educator 

South Carolina State College 

Box imS'^ State College 

Orangebnrg, SC 29115 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Duane L. Ewer 
.Assistant Professor 
Business Education 
Northern State College 
i^v<?-Trrdeen , SD 5 7401 

Bnuaate^ G. Jans en 
Vo-caitional Teacher Trainer 
UnzEKEsrsity of South Dakota 

aSziSpir ing field 
Spidmigrfield, SD 5 7062 

TMEE?SSE£ 

Mfecfeael Ahern, III 
GraH^ate Student 
Unrversitv of Tennessee 
Knoixville'i 1^4 37916 : 

Mary S . Anderton 
Instructor 

Distributive Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis , TN 38152 
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Lloyd D, Brooks 
Teacher Educator 

Office Administration Department 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38111 

Walter A, Cameron 
Assistant Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 39716 

John E. Falls 
iPro£es^sor 

Department of Industrial 

Education 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City, TN 37601 

Carroll R. Hyder 
Assistant Professor 
East Tennessee State 

University 
Box 2655 

Johnson City, TN 37601 

Gerald K. LaBorde 
Vocational Technical Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

Nell P. Logan 
Professor and Chairman 
Home Economics Education 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

Jackie Mclnnis 
Ass is t ant Professor 
Home Economics Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

C. Edwin Pearson 
Chairman 

Distributive Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38111 
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Joe L. Reed 
Professor and Chairman 
University of Tennessee 
1913 Lake Avenue 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

Charles E. Reigel 
Chairman 

Office Administratio'n 
College of Business 

Administration 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38111 

Donald D. Riggs 
Ass is tan t Professor 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN' 37916 

Larry W, Sanders 
Research and Development 

Coordinator 
University of Tennessee 
140 8 Highland Avenue 
Jackson, TN 38301 

Genevieve Smith 
Graduate Student 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

Jack Stallard 
Instructor 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37920 

George Vanover 
Graduate Student 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

Juanita Wallace 
Graduate Student 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

George W. Wiegers, Jr. 
Professor 

Vocational Technical Education 
University of Tennessee 
30 8 Morgan Hall 
Knoxville, TN 37916 



TEXAS 

Raymond J. Agan 
Coordinator of Vocational 

Education 
Sam Houston State University 
College of Education 
Huntsville, TX 77340 

J. Murl Dunahoo 

Teacher Educator 

East Texas State University 

CVAE Department 

Commerce, TX 75428 

Eugene C. Fisher 

Vocational Industrial Teacher 

Educator 
Texas A ^ U 
3202 Crane 
Bryan, TX 77801 

Earl H. Knebel 

Head of Agriculture Education 

Department 
Texas A § M University 
College Station, TX 77843 

a; T. Kynard 
Teacher Educator 
Prairie View A § M 
Prairie View, TX 77445 

Paul W. Lindsey 
Teacher Educator 
Texas A ^ M University 
314 Redmond Drive #218 
College Station, TX 77840 

Bill E. Lovelace 
Education Program Director 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

H, E. McCallick 

Council Member 

The Advisory Council for 

Vocational Technical Education 
P.O. Box 1886. 
Austin, TX 78767 



Elton R. Thomas 
Program Officer 
Advisory Council for 

Technical Vocational Education ■ 
P.O. Box 1866 
Austin, TX 78767 

Travis J. Witherspoon 
Teacher Trainer 
North Texas State University 
ESC II 

2821 Cullen Street 
Ft. Worth, TX 76-10 7 

UTAH 

Jerry Grover 
Associate Professor 
SNLB 250 

Brigham Young University 
Provo, UT 84601 

Ted Ivarie 
Head 

Department of Business 

Education 
Utah State University 
Logan, UT 84321 

Gilbert A. Long 
Head 

Agriculture Education 
Utah State University 
1536 East 1220 North 
Logan, UT 84321 

William D. Wpolf 
Teacher Educator 
Utah State University 
Logan, UT 84322 

VERMONT 

Walter Purvis 
Assistant Professor 
University of Vermont 
106 Agriculture English 

Building 
Burlington, VT 05401 
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VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



Howard G. Ball 

Director of Graduate Studies 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

School of Education 

Richmond, VA 23220 

Neal C. Dunn 
Project Director 
Career Education Program 
Radford City Schools 
1612 Wadsworth Street 
Radford, VA 24141 

Thomas H, Hohenshil 

Assistant Professor of Education 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
30 5 Lane Hall 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 

Richard L. Lynch 

Teacher Educator 

Vocational Technical 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
College of Education 
Blacksburg, . V A 24060 

Priscilla Moore 
Project Director 
Career Education Program 
Radford City Schools 
1612 Wadsworth Street 
Radford, VA 24141 

W, L, Tucker 
Chairman 

Business Education Department 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
1015 Floyd Avenue 
Richmond, VA 23220 

Samuel T, Vassar 
Coordinator 
Industrial Technical ^ 
Teacher. Education 
Norfolk State College 
2401 Corprew Avenue 
Norfolk, VA 23504 



Frank E, Nelson 

Business Education Instructor 

Eastern Washington State . 

College 
Cheney, WA 99004 

Dolores J, Osborn 
Associate Professor 
Central Washington State 

College 
Department of Business 

Education 
Ellensburg, WA 9 8926 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Martha Lee Blankenship 
Associate Professor 
Home Economics 
Marshall University 
Huntington, WV 25701 

Julia Felty 
Supervisor 

PA/VE Vocational Technical 

and Adult Education 
2800 Fifth Avenue 
Cabell County Public Schools 
Huntington, WV 25702 

Dwight Fowler ' 
Director 

Industrial Education 
Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, VN 26S54 

Daniel W, Fox 

Director of Vocational Education 
Vocational, Technical and 

Adult Education 
Cabell County Public Schools 
2 800 Fifth Avenue ' 
Huntington, WV 25 702 

Harold E. Lewis 
Assistant Professor 
Marshall University 
Huntington, WV 25 701 
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Irene W. Nenni 

Supervisor of Vocational Programs 

for the Handicapped 
Vocational , Technical and 

Adult Education 
Cabell County Public Schools 
2 800 Fifth Avenue 
Huntington, WV 25702 



William Wallace 
Chairman 

Guidance Department 
Teachers College 
Marshal 1 University 
Huntington, WV 2 5 701 

WISCONSIN 



Elizabeth A. Monts 

Chairman 

Home Economics 

University of Wisconsin 

1270 Linden Drive 

Madison, WI 53706 

Richard F. Peter 
Associate Professor 
University of Wisconsin at Stout 
Menomonie, WI 54730 

E. Robert Rudiger 
Head 

Department of Industrial and 

Technical Education 
University of Wisconsin at Stout 
Menomonie, WI 54751 

Donald K. Zahn 

Assistant Professor 
I University of Wisconsin 

} at Eau Claire 

i Eau Claire, WI 54701 

i 
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PUERTO RICO 

Iris B. Ramirez 

Home Economics Teacher 

Educator 
University o£ Puerto Rico 
Box 650 

Hato Rey, PR 0 0919 
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